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HIS essay is to be mainly about Max Beerbohm. 
Inevitably he will be compared with other humor- 
ists; and it will be impossible, I fear, to refrain 
from slipping in a paragraph or two on what makes 
humor, as do most humorists curious of their art and many 
philosophers also when in frivolous mood, in order to give 


the touch of completeness to their aesthetic theories. 
Cicero, Fielding, Schopenhauer, Bergson. As I write, a 
hundred recent volumes of light essays and stories stare at 
me in a continuous row; all of which were intended to be 
humorous, even if some of them may not quite hit the 
mark. On the table lie two interesting books not yet old. 
One is Masson’s “Our American Humorists.”’ The other is 
Bohun Lynch’s “‘Max Beerbohm in Perspective.”’ The first 
has led me to look into those hundred volumes; and the 
second has taken me back to Max Beerbohm’s early “Works” 
(as he then called his skits contributed to “‘The Yellow 
Book,” “‘Pick-Me-Up,” and “Vanity Fair”), which I had 
almost forgotten in my delight over ““And Even Now” and 
his wonderful cartoons of the last years. It will be taken for 
granted, I trust, that I am not posing as the discoverer of 
Max Beerbohm, though the “‘remainders”’ of one of his first 
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books, it has been said, were burned in the United States as 
not salable. But that was long ago. 

Apparently there were never so many humorists alive as 
at the present moment. Masson gives an account of thirty. 
odd major American humorists, with specimens of their 
style. Don Marquis and Christopher Morley, for instance. 
Beneath them sit many more minor humorists. Heywood 
Broun, Clarence Day, and Donald Stewart, to name but 
three of them. (The distinction between major and minor js 
Masson’s, not mine. And why is there no word for William 
Lyon Phelps, whom, being my colleague, I must not praise, 
or for Frank Moore Colby — the keenest of our satirists now 
that Peter Dunne, though still living, has long since deserted 
Mr. Dooley?) In a sort of summary Masson appends a list of 
more than a hundred “American Press Humorists”’ and 
another of a hundred and fifty ““Comic Artists” of yellow 
fame. With this array of names before him (far outnumber! ing 
all our extant poets and novelists), he can say: ““The pro- 
fessional wit is the peculiar product of America. It is true 
that there are paragraphists in all countries, but when one 
studies the newspapers of other countries, and sees the pit- 
iful showing they make, one turns with a kind of subdued 
whoop of joy to the journals of the United States.” 

Here in the old phrase is “God’s plenty.” Humorous 
sketches, essays, and paragraphs from the columnists, car- 
icature, parody, burlesque, slang, and nonsense in prose and 
rhyme. All the tricks are here one can imagine with words, 
phrases, and ideas. Everywhere fabrications to amuse and 
perplex innumerable readers of newspapers and magazines. 
Nobody can say any longer that we have no humorists 
now. For writing in the standardized styles Masson gives 
the necessary instructions. A professional humorist, it would 
appear, may work all his lifetime on a single design and 
rarely does he try to master more than three. Only two de- 
signs were required for the fifty thousand jokes Masson him- 
self wrote in the course of twenty years. His book does not 
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do full justice, I am certain, to American humor, much of 
which in those hundred volumes is perfectly genuine. It 
rather illumines the broad field of professional humor, 
wherein humor, not spontaneous, is sought, forced, and con- 
trived, wherein nature is not so much moulded into a 
humorous art as manipulated by the deft hand of the 
mechanic. Masson’s mind is on the gestures of humor. 

The gestures of humor is an apt phrase, which brings me 
before expectation to the détour on what constitutes the 
ludicrous in art. No one has done quite so well with the sub- 
ject as Schopenhauer. The trouble with Bergson, whose book 
we were all reading a few years ago, is that his acquaintance 
with literature was too limited for an explanation of laughter 
such as he attempted. He appears to have no knowledge of 
Fielding, who wrote wisely on humor and was master of all 
its modes. Cicero gave up the problem of humor as insolv- 
able; and as an aspect of human consciousness humor is still 
as much a mystery as ever, despite Freud’s effort to find it 
somewhere in the subconscious mind. So we can do no 
better than fall back upon Schopenhauer’s descriptive 
psychology. ““The source of the ludicrous,” he wrote, 
“is always the paradoxical, and therefore unexpected, sub- 
sumption of an object under a conception which in other 
respects is different from it, and accordingly the phenomenon 
of laughter always signifies the sudden apprehension of an 
incongruity between such a conception and the real object 
thought under it.” This is the language of philosophy. The 
meaning is that the ludicrous arises from some misfit in 
character, act, incident, or appearance; and when on a sud- 
den we become aware of the misfit we experience an emo- 
tional pleasure that may manifest itself in laughter. 

Hephaestus limping about among the gods, his hunch- 
back rising and falling, was to the Greeks a comic character, 
for the sight of him on Olympus was inconsistent with the 
preconceived idea that the gods are perfect in form, whatever 
their morals may be. Traditional English humor, as we have 
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it in drama and fiction, deals primarily with the affectations 
and illusions common to all mankind. Everybody has a blind 
side. An old comic almanac which I used to read in boyhood, 
quoted someone as saying that every man is three persons: 
what he thinks himself to be, what others think him to be, 
and what he really is. By playing off the three concepts, one 
against another, for contrast the humorist awakens our 
mirth. The climax comes when by some unlooked for inci- 
dent the character is unmasked and we see him shorn of 
every pretense, or illusion about himself. As a background to 
humor, we should add, in agreement with Schopenhauer, 
that there must be a serious mind, either real or assumed, for 
the best effects. Harlequin, Thackeray remarks, is a very 
sober gentleman when off the stage. Shakespeare saw humor 
in certain aspects of tragedy even. Mercutio, when Romeo 
tells him that the hurt from Tybalt’s rapier cannot be much, 
answers: ““Ask for me to-morrow, and you shall find me a 
grave man.” And with these words he dies. If Shakespeare 
wishes to portray a rascal he puts no humor into him. That is 
good psychology. To convict a man of a lack of humor, Max 
Beerbohm remarks, “‘is to strike him with one blow to a level 
with the beasts of the field — to kick him, once and for all, 
outside the human pale.” 

There is, of course, no one sense of humor common to all. 
Rather there are many divergent senses. The humor of 
Meredith asks of the reader nothing more than a faint smile. 
The comedian of the music hall fails unless he can distort the 
features of his audience with the loud laugh. Between the 
subtle and the grotesque the gradations are infinite. Still, it 
will be found, I think, that some incongruity is always 
involved, either real or factitious. A hump is not humorous 
because it is a physical defect. On the back of a child a hump 
stirs our pity. On the back of Richard the Third as he is de- 
picted on the stage, it sends a thrill of terror along the spine. 
But a man with a hump on the back who would take his seat 
among the gods as the husband of Aphrodite or who would 
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dress and pose as a dandy in rivalry of a Beau Brummel is a 
humorous character. Likewise none of the virtues and vices 
catalogued by the moralists is humorous in itself, but prob- 
ably every one of them may be humorous in certain mani- 
festations. All rests with the manner of treatment. Ambition, 
for instance, in Macbeth puts the hair on end, whereas in 
the drunken sailors who form a futile conspiracy against 
Prospero, it excites laughter. Avarice is a detestable vice; 
but it becomes humorous when we see a man driving a sharp 
bargain with his only son and heir or stealing oats from the 
manger of his horse. On all sides the behavior of man and 
nature is irrational and absurd. To the majority this is a dull, 
monotonous, commonplace world, in which everything 1s 
taken for granted. Then comes along a man of keener per- 
ceptive powers who lights up the world of his time with the 
humor of its inconsistencies. He may have no theory about 
his art. He merely lets himself go and trusts to intuition for 
what is humorous, in the hope (never the certainty) that a 
situation, character, act, or gesture that appears comic to 
him will appear comic to others also. “I am convinced,” 
wrote Fielding, “I never make my reader laugh heartily, 
but where I have laughed before him.” 

The philosophers on the ludicrous have been the amuse- 
ment of Max Beerbohm, the man to whom all contemporary 
humorists should lift their hats. Of a period long past, he 
says, “I wrestled for a day or so with Schopenhauer, in 

vain.” Afterwards he read Bergson and was “‘floored”’ by 
him. Thereupon, in order to convince himself that he was 
not “‘an absolute fool,” he wrote his own discursive essay 
on Laughter, showing that, though he really did understand 
and remember Schopenhauer, he had learned his art, not by 
meditating over theories, but out of the practice of others 
and in close relation with the human comedy of his day. 
Beerbohm has the distinction of expressing himself, perhaps 
equally well, through two media. Humorists before him, 
Thackeray most conspicuously, have practised two arts, but 
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one of them has always been secondary; whereas opinion js 
at variance on whether Beerbohm is better with words or 
with line and color. Since boyhood he has made drawings of 
his friends and acquaintances not from life but imaginatively 
from memory. The more casual the relation, the better, 
apparently, the drawing. In all his drawings, there is, he 
says, that “taint of exaggeration” which makes for carica- 
ture. The exaggeration may be slight as in his beautiful head 
of Tennyson (Mrs. Tennyson standing by and inquiring for 
the halo which, to her disappointment, is not there); or it 
may be exorbitant as in his George the Fourth with multiple 
chin tinged with red and an enormous abdomen. Whatever 
the exaggeration Beerbohm’s caricatures rarely approach 
portraits; they are what one imagines the victims might 
have been had nature and circumstance dealt more harshly 
with them, in this or that feature, in this or that mental or 
moral bias or characteristic. 

Beerbohm’s original impulse, I should say, is towards 
caricature. Somewhere he protests that writing comes to 
him “with great difficulty”; whereas of his sketches he says: 
“T have seldom met anyone whom I did not, within a few 
hours of parting from him, try to portray with pen or pencil.” 
In his ““Seven Men” the drawings antedate by several years 
the tales woven about them. On the other hand, an essay on 
George the Fourth was published simultaneously with the 
caricature. Everywhere Beerbohm’s two arts interact. As 
Bohun Lynch has said before me: “There is hardly a turn of 
thought in his writings which does not find its counterpart 
in his caricatures. To and fro we may go from one to the 
other, backwards and forwards and back again, and we find 
each time the same wit, the same sense of what is ludicrous, 
the same intelligence behind the sense.” If I were to put 
side by side the two things of Beerbohm’s that give me most 
delight, I should take his twenty-three caricatures published 
as “Rossetti and his Circle” and his essay on Swinburne in 
“And Even Now.” In both there are not only those fine 
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artistic qualities that Bohun Lynch observes, but a similar 
coploaans of contrast for the final humorous | impression. 
Upon the ugly Victorian background, made uglier than it 
was, Beerbohm projects the Preraphaelite Brotherhood — 
Rossetti’s wonderful portraits of women “with curled-up 
lips and amorous hair,” and Swinburne with the lovely 
rhythms of “Atalanta in Calydon.” And at the same time 
these men endowed with the Renaissance passion for beauty 
all accept as a matter of course their alien ambient — fold- 
ing-doors, if it be a room, gas-brackets, and window sash 
bisecting the view of beautiful gardens. By that ambient 
from which they imagine themselves free, they, too, have 
been contaminated, as may be seen in their pose and man- 
ners, in what their faces say, and in their dress — crumpled 
frock-coats, with unnumbered wrinkles, and bags for trou- 
sers touching the floor. In the drawings the humor is con- 
veyed directly through visible i images. In the essay on Swin- 
burne the way of coming to it is longer and more complex, 
but it is as nearly the same as humor can be in oni 
medium. The caricatures of Swinburne give him the legs 
and trunk of a pygmy, with a long full neck and a large 
head surmounted with a flaming aureole of hair. The essay 
can add that Swinburne had “the eyes of a god, and the 
smile of an elf,” and can say of those delicate hands, seen in 
the drawing also, that they “fluttered helplessly, touchingly, 
unceasingly.”’ Above all, we can hear Swinburne talk, “utter- 
ing a sound like the cooing of a dove.” Each in its kind — 
essay and drawing — is high art. No one ought to say that 
one is superior to the other. And yet the insistence on physi- 
cal peculiarities essential to caricature is less pleasing to 
many than the flexible humorous portraiture through a 
felicitous use of the written word. For me nothing elsewhere 
in Beerbohm quite equals his account of the “great moment’”’ 
when he first saw Swinburne as he entered the dining-room 
at The Pines: “Here suddenly visible in the flesh, was the 
legendary being and divine singer.” 
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Akin to caricature is parody, or burlesque (if we are to 
distinguish between them), which Beerbohm has refined to an 
art unequalled since Thackeray told the story of Ivanhoe’s 
discomfort with Rowena and his escape to the arms of 
Rebecca and the quiet life of the synagogue. Parody, as | 
understand it, has to do outwardly with style, with imitation 
or mimicry of a writer’s mannerisms; through style parody 
necessarily reaches ideas and sentiments. Burlesque has to 
do not so much directly with style as with ideas, sentiments, 
and characters; it admits of greater exaggeration than 
parody. Such a distinction, however, is theoretical rather 
than real. In practice the one passes into the other. Carica- 
ture hits the victim plumb in the face by magnifying a want of 
harmony detected there; and as are the features, the infer- 
ence is, so is the mind. Parody and burlesque at once lay 
bare the weaker side of the victim’s mental and artistic 
equipment as displayed in his writings. Like Lucian, Beer- 
bohm usually begins with parody and ends in burlesque. 
Remembering a well-known passage where Stevenson says 
that, in learning to write, he “played the sedulous ape”’ to 

various writers dead centuries ago, Beerbohm remarks that 
he, too, in his youth, “acquired the habit of aping, now and 
again, quite sedulously, this or that live writer — sometimes, 
it must be admitted, in the hope of learning rather what to 
avoid.”” His books are strewn with comic apings of novelists, 
historians, essayists, poets, and “‘statesmen.” 

The cleverest of his parodies he collected some years ago 
in “A Christmas Garland,” where a number of popular 
authors are made to write essays or brief stories appropriate, 
from their point of view, to Christmas. Usually a just com- 
parison between the authors of any age is difficult, for they 
do not write on precisely the same subject or take for their 
novels and plays precisely the same phases of life. And if 
they are poets they have their own metres. Hence the con- 
tinuing dispute over the respective merits of Dickens and 
Thackeray. Beerbohm simplifies the problem for us by 
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assigning to his authors an identical theme so that we may 
pass easily from style to style and at the same time gauge 
the mind of one writer by the side of another, comparatively. 

It was a shrewd device. Within the compass of a single small 
volume we have here before our eyes, as it were, the whole 
world of contemporary letters. Each story, each essay, so 
far as it goes, is complete in itself, and it is usually very in- 
teresting also. Quite easily a reader may imagine it to have 
been written by the assumed author, were the balance be- 
tween his strength and his weakness so upset that the latter 
should tip the scales half way down. The burlesque, which is 
derivative from the parody, consists in the sober narrative 
of trivial incidents or the sober treatment of ideas utterly 
commonplace. 

Henry James’s little boy and girl lying in the bed clothes 
on Christmas morning cannot see their stockings hanging 
at the foot of their bed because of “‘the mote in the middle 
distance”; they see only the silhouettes of their stockings 
on the wall and begin to speculate on what Santa Claus has 
put into them. It does not occur to them to jump out of bed 
and look into the stockings. This same Santa Claus, as he 
came floating down from a roof to the pavement with a pack 
on his back, is arrested by Kipling’s policeman (“P.C., X, 

6”’), and taken to the station as a burglar. A. C. Benson’s 
Percy spends Christmas quietly alone in the country “out of 
harm’s way,” and when evening comes, lights the candles, 
and takes from the shelf “‘some old book that he knew and 
loved, or maybe some quite new book by that writer whose 
works were most dear to him because in them he seemed 
always to know so precisely what the author would say next, 
and because he found in their fine-spun repetitions a singular 
repose, a sense of security, an earnest of calm and contin- 
uity.” H. G. Wells breaks away from a Christmas party in 
the country to devote himself to making over mankind — 
women as well as men — and fitting them into a new cal- 
endar with a twenty-hour day in accordance with “an in- 
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genious scheme for accelerating the motion of this planet by 
four in every twenty-four hours, so that the alternations of 
light and darkness shall be re-adjusted to the new reckon- 
ing.”” To bring this about he feels that he has “got to do a 
lot of clear, steady, merciless thinking — now, to-night.’ 
Chesterton exposes “some damnable errors about Christ- 
mas,” proving beyond question that Christmas comes, not 
as most people think, only once a year, but every day of the 
year. Likewise it is a fallacy to imagine that All Fool’s Day 
is restricted to the first of April. Mankind seems to have 
lost “the glorious lesson”’ that we are all fools all the time. 

Frank Harris, the Shakespearean critic (with whom silence 
is equivalent to a positive statement of fact), wonders why 
Shakespeare has no words worthy of his genius on Christmas, 
and concludes “through the logic of the heart” that the day 
was hateful to him because Anne Hathaway was born on 
that day. True, Shakespeare nowhere says that her birthday 
was Christmas. “But mark how carefully Shakespeare says 
never a word about the birthdays of the various shrews and 
sluts in whom, again and again, he gave us his wife.” Emily 
Wrackgarth of Arnold Bennett’s Five Towns gets a husband 
by filling the Christmas pudding with scruts which her lover 
crunches and swallows. John Galsworthy lets a robin starve 
and die in the snow on the window-sill because he has “‘no 
right to meddle in what ought to be done by the collective 
action of the State.” 

Edmund Gosse (who likes to tell of the conversations 
with the great men he has met) brings together, while in 
Venice during Christmas week, Browning and Ibsen, neither 
having heard of the other. The portraits of Browning and 
Ibsen are among the finest contrasts Beerbohm has ever 
drawn. “He [Ibsen] asked me whether Herr Browning had 
ever married. Receiving an emphatically affirmative reply, 
he inquired whether Fru Browning had been happy. Loth 
though I was to cast a blight on his interest in the matter, | 
conveyed to him with all possible directness the impression 
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that Elizabeth Barrett had assuredly been one of those wives 
who do not dance tarantellas nor slam front-doors.”’ In “A 
Straight Talk” by way of preface to ““Snt George,” Bernard 
Shaw, patronizing Shakespeare and Dickens, glories in the 
fact that he stole the plot of his play —its “dramatic 
inventiveness, humor and pathos, eloquence, elfin glamour 
and the like’ — stole everything — but stiffened it with 
“civistic conscience’? which made a masterpiece out of a 
poor thing. George Moore, who has spent his life in kneeling 
to false gods, or scrubbing the wrong doorsteps, finally dis- 
covers the doorstep of Charles Dickens — the only doorstep 
worth scrubbing. His acquaintance with Dickens, as it turns 
out, is confined to one chapter of “Pickwick” — Mr. 
Wardle’s Christmas party — from which he disengages for 
the reader “the erotic motive,” which, he says, is all there is 
to literature, though there may be in real life ‘moments 
when one does not think of girls.” 

Burlesque like this is satire, but not in the old meaning. 
Pope and Byron pilloried their social and political enemies. 
Beerbohm cannot do that, for he has no enemies. No more 
is he of the genial satirists of the mid-Victorian era, who felt 
that society imposed a restraint upon their talents. It is well 
known that Thackeray suppressed a burlesque of Dickens, 
and among his contemporaries chose the lesser names. (His 
burlesque of Disraeli was never forgiven of him.) Likewise 
Dickens, whose novels are pervaded with incidental bur- 
lesque. They both concealed the individual in the humorous 
portrayal of the class or the institution. The main exception 
to the rule was the conspicuous political leader, who at all 
times has been regarded as fair game. Otherwise, it was held, 
personalities had better be confined to men and women who 
are dead. Beerbohm has sometimes gone to the dead. But 
always, both in his drawings and his essays, as in his recent 
cartoons, “Tales of Three Nations” in “Things New and Old,” 
he adjusts his past to the present. If he sometimes dips into 
history it is because, so he says, men of the moment, “nu- 
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merous though they always are, are not numerous enough to 
satisfy my interest in mankind.” They should not take an 
occasional lapse into the past as “a slight” upon them. He 
is the most modern of satirists since Fielding, who likewise 
kept close to his contemporaries. “Satire,” he once remarked, 
“should be irresponsible, tilting at the strong and the estab- 
lished as well as at the momentary follies of the day.” The 
satirist should have “the courage of his own levity,” showing 
no favors. Of Beerbohm’s levity there are just fears, but it 
rarely gives offense. His “sheer, delicious, damned cheek,” 
as Bohun Lynch calls it, is neutralized by wit and humor in 
which no malice appears. Criticism he would disarm by 
quoting the old proverb: On se moque de ce qu’on aime. He 
had no dislike for the late William Watson, although he 
once referred to the poet’s search “for adjectives long 
enough to express unqualified approval.” He can admire 
“the wondrous works” of Meredith, “seething with wit, 
with poetry and philosophy,” and yet legitimately have 
some sport with Meredith’s cryptic style and “pagan young 
womanhood, six foot of it that spans eight miles before 
luncheon.” 

Whenever he so desires, he knows equally well how to 
generalize his satire. The phonographic record he gives of a 
stammering and blurting speech in the House of Commons 
has no name attached to it — for it is an average speech 
that may be heard any day, meaning nothing, until a clever 
reporter gets out of it an epigram that isn’t there, for the 
newspapers. The attack is on no particular “statesman,” 
but upon “dufferdom.” Similarly, without mentioning “The 
Times,” he exposes the pretense and tricks of the editorial 
writer, who, having nothing to say, makes up for the lack by 
pouring forth “the longest and most emphatic words” on the 
simplest subjects so as to give the impression of a weighty 
and judicious mind. The law courts appeal to his “aesthetic” 
sense, and the miscarriage of justice on a legal technicality 


amuses him as it did Fielding. Perhaps his dealings with 
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royalty have awakened most criticism as an overreach of 
good taste. Last year he withdrew from exhibition a cartoon 
caricaturing the Prince of Wales’s long delay in taking a 
wife, wherein Mr. Edward Windsor, formerly heir apparent, 
is shown as a man of seventy just married to Miss Flossie 
Pearson, a quite ordinary woman on the sunny side of forty. 
So he has usually found it the better way to be not quite 
direct with those members of the royal family alive at the 
time of his skits upon them. The reason, he says, why we 
can give few “authenticated instances of intelligence on the 
yart of our royal pets” (no more than enough for half a 
column in “The Spectator’’) is because “their lives are so 
full they have no time for thought.” It is his opinion that 
Great Britain is hardly justified ‘in preserving an institution 
which ruins the lives and saps the human nature of a whole 
family” and he would suggest that royal functions be “per- 
formed by automata made of wax,” and he tells a story to 
illustrate how it may be done. “Certain guttural compli- 
ments” (it was in the time of Prince Edward) made absolute 
the vogue of Zuleika Dobson. It was, too, in the time of 
Edward and the days of baccarat that Beerbohm wrote his 
little essay on ““A Good Prince” —a child in the cradle, 
whose life was “‘almost blameless,” who had never touched 
a card, never entered a playhouse. 

Too much generalization blunts satire. To keep the edge 
keen, Beerbohm comes out with personal thrusts somewhere. 
Thus, in reducing to absurdity the Baconian theory about 
Shakespeare’s plays, he tells us what would happen if it 
were ever proved “that he who had been the mightiest of 
our philosophers had been also . . . the mightiest of our 
poets.”” We should have the pleasure of reading in the 
newspaper some morning the following literary note con- 
cerning an author who has long cultivated a resemblance to 
Shakespeare: 

“Mr. Hall Caine is in town. Yesterday, at the Authors’ 
Club, he passed almost unrecognized by his many friends, 
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for he has shaved his beard and moustache, and has had his 
hair cropped quite closely to the head. This measure he has 
taken, he says, owing to the unusually hot weather prevail- 
ing. 

Again, it is an essay written in youth on the Aestheticism 
of 1880, when Beauty made her début under the patronage of 
Oscar Wilde, when “ Robert Browning, the philosopher,” was 
“doffing his hat with a courtly sweep to more than one 
Duchess,” and “‘Mrs. Langtry, cette Cléopatre de son siécle, 
appeared aiso, stepping across an artificial brook, in the pink 
kirtle of Effe Deans.” With a parting thrust at two eminent 
historians more conspicuous for exactness than for grace of 
style, he concludes: “To give an accurate and exhaustive 
account of that period would need a far less brilliant pen 
than mine. . . . And I look to Professor Gardiner and to 
the Bishop of Oxford.” Once more, it is an essay on King 
George the Fourth, with the humorous contrasts between 
the license of the old manners and the restrictions of the 
new. Where, Beerbohm asks, has the old freedom gone? 
“We are born into a poor, weak age. We are not strong 
enough to be wicked, and the Nonconformist Conscience 
makes cowards of us all.’”’ In former times statesmen took 
their politics easily and had time left over for their pleasures 
if for nothing else; but now all our best men are crushed and 
lost in the political machine. “‘That Mr. Gladstone did not 
choose to be a cardinal is a blow under which the Roman 
Catholic Church still staggers. . . . What a fine voluptuary 
might Lord Rosebery have been!” 

Irony, one sees, is everywhere. Not that simple irony 
where words taken literally say just the opposite of what is 
meant. But a subtle irony which brings truth and half truths 
into felicitous relations. Reliance for the intended effect is 
placed upon the reader’s intelligence and sense of humor. 
He must assume that the author is but half serious. “Only 
the insane,” remarks Beerbohm, “take themselves quite 
seriously.” While still an undergraduate at Oxford, he con- 
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tributed to ““The Yellow Book” “A Defence of Rouge,” 


announcing, several years in advance of the event, the end 
of the Victorian era and the approach of a new epoch. 
Already he saw men “rattling the dice-box” and ladies 
“dipping their fingers in the rouge-pot’’ — premonitions 
that Sancta Simplicitas was being driven into exile and 
Artifice was coming into her rightful kingdom, bearing “gifts 
innumerable” from Science whose ministers had for a cen- 
tury been promising human perfection at last. “Too long,” 
we are told, “has the face been degraded from its rank as a 
thing of beauty to a mere vulgar index of character or emo- 
tion”; but hereafter, “we shail gaze at a woman merely 
because she is beautiful, not stare into her face anxiously, as 
into the face of a barometer.” 

Likewise “Zuleika Dobson” is all irony from title to the last 
page, where the girl who has fascinated a whole college of 
Oxford students into suicide sleeps soundly after the senti- 
mental exploit and orders a special train the next morning 
to take her to Cambridge. The novel (which is not a novel) 
casts the light of ironic humor over romantic love, the 
suicide compact, dandyism, nodlesse oblige (“It is the privilege 
of nobility to condescend”’), and Oxford with its so-called 
movements — those “faint, impossible appeals to the god 
of retrogression.”” To complete the “great Catholic pattern”’ 
of his university whose very name is fraught for him “‘with 
most actual magic,” he builds a new college, giving it a 
warden and students, and naming it Judas after that disciple 
best remembered as best understood in these days — by 
men in whom original sin predominates. 

From irony Beerbohm’s humor runs into delightful whim 
and fantasy. In one of his stories he tells how he once met 
the Devil (whom he had several times encountered in 
London) on the Rue d’Antin in Paris and “nodded and 
smiled to him,” but the Devil merely stared and walked on, 
deliberately cutting an old acquaintance. Elsewhere he has 
a man who while shaking off the influenza tells fabulous 
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tales about himself. The influenza passes and the man is 
normal again, until the next attack when he becomes a liar 
once more. And more extravagantly, the author of “ Arie] 
in Mayfair” is haunted by the ghost of his rival, the author 
of ““A Faun on the Cotswolds,” who will neither let him 
sleep nor write. This, I daresay, is the only instance in our 
literature where the ghost of a man still living works the 
ruin of a brother novelist. 

Things seen do not interest Beerbohm so much as things 
half-seen or seen not at all. That which eludes but not quite 
escapes him has the most charm — like the girl never over- 
taken by the lover on a famous Grecian Urn. At one time 
it is “the fragment of a fan” which a beautiful woman 
broke in anger. He saw her but once as she passed quick!) 
by him in the moonlight on the terrace of a casino in Nor- 
mandy. She was dressed in white. He heard the fan snap and 
crackle and saw the little white pieces drop on the asphalt. 
Quickly the door behind him flapped open and a little fat 
man in black rushed along the white trail in hot pursuit. 
Beerbohm awakens our curiosity and then leaves the story 
less than half-told. At other times he writes of unfinished 
books, paintings, and statues, or of works of art merely 
projected but never begun — of “Kubla Khan,” “Edwin 
Drood,” of the blank spaces and bare pedestals for the 
pictures and sculptures of Michelangelo in the Baptistery 
of San Lorenzo, and of the veiled statue of Umberto 
which he saw near Genoa under the dim light of the stars. 
Around the incomplete and the imperfect he likes to let his 
imagination play. There is a delightful essay on books that 
are not books, for they were never written. They are the 
books that brought fame to characters in novels. There is 
“Walter Lorraine,” for instance, which started Arthur 
Pendennis on his literary career. Lord Steyne thought the 
novel “very clever but wicked,” though we should probably 
not call it wicked now. And was there ever a better title for 
a novel than “‘Who Put Back the Clock?’ — which came 
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anonymously from the pen of Stevenson’s Gideon Forsyth 
and somehow met with “alarming failure,” instead of paying 
off the poor author’s debts, with a fortune left over for wife 
and children, as usually happens in the case of imaginary 
novels. And who was the clergyman (whose name Boswell 
does not give) who, breaking into a conversation over pulpit 
eloquence, ventured to inquire of Dr. Johnson whether 
Dodd’s sermons were not addressed to the passions, and re- 
ceived his quietus from the great lexicographer: ‘‘ They were 
nothing, Sir, be they addressed to what they may.” Who was 
this clergyman that met with instantaneous death? 

Fantasy may give a reflected life to the inanimate — to 
an old rocking-horse even that stands riderless on the cold 
pavement, remembering the happy days of the nursery, or 
to an old hat-box that has been one’s companion in France 
or Italy and is sent to a trunk-maker’s for repairs and is by 
mistake shorn of all those labels which depict its history and 
so must begin its career all over again — just as Carlyle, 
when his manuscript of the French Revolution was burned 
by John Stuart Mill’s housemaid, had to rewrite the book 
from beginning to end. These are sentimental distresses not 
unlike Sterne’s. Those busts of the Roman Emperors along 
the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford (“by American visitors 
frequently mistaken for the Twelve Apostles”) not only 
stare down at Zuleika as she rolls by in her landau, but, to 
the amazement of an old don who has been reading too much 
Mommsen, “great beads of perspiration glisten on their 
brows.” And the moment the Duke of Dorset falls in love 
with Zuleika the two white pearls in his shirt turn to black 
and pink. Costume, if planned with fine sensibility, Beer- 
bohm says in an essay on Dandies, should thus “change 
with the emotional changes of the wearer, automatically.” 
Once he had proof of this marvellous affinity as he sat at the 
club watching Lord X., who had bet heavily on the races, 
nervously fingering the ribbon of the tape-machine. Within 
an hour, says Beerbohm, “I saw with wonder Lord X’s linen 
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actually flush for a moment and then turn deadly pale. | 
looked again and saw that his boots had lost their lustre. 
Drawing nearer, I found that grey hairs had begun to show 
themselves in his raven coat.” In “The Happy Hypocrite,” 
a fairy tale for children, it is a magic mask that transforms 
the wicked Lord George Hell, who used to sit up until long 
after bedtime, playing at games and drinking far more than 
was good for him — who had, in fact, not a single virtue 
except the negative one of not smoking, for smoking was not 
then in fashion. He had not seen a buttercup, he boasted, 
since he was a boy. He falls in love with a girl, beautiful 
and virtuous, and to win her he puts on the mask of a saint, 
which though of wax, will not melt until the wearer dofts 
it. On the anniversary of their wedding the mask fell to 
the ground, his old face which had once been so horrible 
that it frightened children, was no longer there. His face was 
now exactly like the mask’s, line for line. It was a saint’s 
face. 

Occasionally humor yields to sentiment. A lonely wayside 
inn (named the Golden Drugget), on the coast-road near 
Rapallo (where Beerbohm now lives), is a blot on the land- 
scape as one passes by in full daylight and sees the moun- 
tains behind gray all over with olive trees, and the cliff in 
front falling down sheer to the sea, but on a thoroughly dark 
night when the cliff and the mountains are invisible, and 
the ugly little box appears only as a “‘strip of yellow light 
cast across the road, from an ever-open door,” then, says 
Beerbohm, “great always is its magic for me.” It was, too, 
on the approach of such a night that he visited the deserted 
cottage of William and Mary (an old Oxford friend and his 
wife), which was falling into ruins. As he stood on the ve- 
randah before the locked door, his imagination revived the 
scenes within of twenty-five years before when William and 
Mary were alive and dwelling there. He pulled the door bell 
and there came “‘a whole quick sequence of notes, faint but 
clear, playful, yet poignantly sad, like a trill of laughter 
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echoing out of the past.” It was the lovely laugh of Mary 
that once rang through the house. 

Like Mary’s lovely laugh, Beerbohm’s style is an echo out 
of the past. “I am cursed,” he says, “with a literary con- 
science.” Who is now cursed with a literary conscience? 
H. G. Wells? Arnold Bennett? Beerbohm began writing in 
the eighteen nineties, in the period of Whistler, ““The Yellow 
Book,” and Aubrey Beardsley, when essays were built 
round sharp epigrams and brilliant phrases, when it was 
almost a virtue that words should have no meaning provided 
they had an exotic beauty. Among these writers Beerbohm 
first learned his art. For years he affected strange involu- 
tions of style, revived old words and coined new ones out of 
Latin and Greek. He was more interested, he once said, ir 
the proper placing of a comma than in the political caine 
of the British Empire. Since then he has dealt with the 
‘nineties in light satire ith its “odd apparitions” like 
Enoch Soames and Savonarola Brown, with its verse which 
at some point was certain to deviate into nonsense. Beyond 
the old “elaborate ingenuities,” to quote his phrase, he has 
now matured; but he still worships “the mot juste, that 
Holy Grail of the period.” This care for style may have its 
defects, but they are lost in its virtues. He is unable, he says, 
to begin a piece of writing before he knows just how it shall 
end. He pares, whittles, and polishes in a manner long 
“outmoded.” Every sentence and phrase appears to have 
been examined after it was once written, for exactness, aim, 
color, cadence. The technique of his other medium, so far 
as it is available, is made use of here. Whatever he writes, he 
does not let go until it is as complete as one of his drawings. 
Artifice is made over into art. If, as Beerbohm wrote to 
Bohun Lynch, “‘my gifts are small,” he has used them dis- 
creetly and well. His mind is not so capacious as was the 
mind of Dickens or Thackeray; but within the liberal 
bounds nature set for it, his art runs close to perfection. 











A VISITOR TO THE BROWNINGS 


Epirep By LEONARD HUXLEY 
From MarTerIAL Supp.Liep By O. S. HOLT 


N the ’fifties of last century there flourished at Manches- 
ter a little company of eager and enthusiastic young 
men, keenly interested in art and letters, in science and 
philosophy, who, being eight in number, called them- 
selves the Octagon Club. Some of them were business men 
to whom business was not the be-all and end-all of life; some 
were artists by profession; one or two of them in their 
several degrees contributed something to literature, in prose 
or verse. Hero-worshippers they were, assuredly, but not of 
one another; friends, but not a mutual admiration society. 

Among their many letters which have been preserved, one 
set in particular is of interest to-day, for it tells with much 
detail how one of the coterie, who went out to Italy to 
represent his firm in a business partnership at Leghorn, 
made acquaintance at Florence with the two English poets 
he most admired, Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, and was privileged to see something of their inti- 
mate life at the Casa Guidi. 

This young man was named Walter Richard Cassels; the 
friend to whom he wrote, and whose easy, conversational 
letters he declares were as meat and drink to him in his 
exile, was David Holt, the author of three volumes of verse 
and the son of one of the pioneer cotton-spinners who about 
the time of the French Revolution began to transform Man- 
chester from a quiet little market town into a spreading city 
filled with all the smoke and wealth and clatter of a huge 
industrial centre. Cassels, like Holt, was not only an arden 
lover of poetry, but a writer of poetry himself, who had 
published one book, and was now engaged, with much self- 
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criticism even to the destruction of half the lines he wrote, 
in shaping another volume. He was a writer, moreover, 
whose ambitious scope reverberated to the lofty impulse 
and the large thought alike of Mrs. Browning, then in the 
heyday of her fame, and of her husband, whose essential 
creatness was as yet recognized by only a few. As a diligent 
student of philosophy, too, he stood on common ground with 
his admired poets, and with Browning he lived in the active 
belief that difficulties are a tonic, and that by an Emersonian 
compensation failure will work us good in another way. 
Music also afforded another link with Robert Browning, for 
Cassels was both a lover of music and a practised musician. 

Although the letters that follow give a very full account of 
the Brownings and of their personal talk in the intimacy 
of their home surroundings, it must not be imagined that 
Cassels had so little delicacy as to ““make copy” deliberately 
out of their private life. He felt that to see them, to take part 
in their conversation, was a rare privilege, only to be shared 
privately by another worshipper at the same shrine as de- 
voted as himself. Time and again he insists that what he 
says must be treated with the strictest confidence; the letters 
must not be given to the world. His trust in his friend was 
fully justified, but now that seventy years have passed since 
these close impressions were committed to paper the need for 
secrecy has gone. These contemporary notes, set down by a 
friendly and discriminating hand, may serve to-day to throw 
an illuminating sidelight upon the Brownings’ life at Casa 
Guidi, confirming or amplifying what we already know of it. 

The letters to David Holt now take up the tale. It is the 
spring of the year 1852; Cassels is settled at Leghorn, and 
from Leghorn a pilgrimage can be made to Florence, though 
he lacks a formal letter of introduction to the Brownings. 


“May 25, 7852 . . . How] wish you had been with me in 
Florence—that was a visit that will be for ever memorable 
in my life... 
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“As you may imagine, I made a point of looking out for the 
Casa Guidi. I had infinite difficulty in accomplishing any- 
thing, but at last by dint of great perseverance I discovered 
the famous windows. The house is very near the Pitti Palace, 
in another street but with an opening nearly opposite, by 
squinting round the corner of which it is just possible to get 
a glimpse of the palace. At the back of the Pitti are the 
beautiful and very extensive Boboli gardens, the most de- 
lightful spot you can conceive, and freely open to the public, 
which can be reached from the Casa Guidi in about one 
minute. The house is a very nice one, and is in the street 
called Via Maggio. In Italy, houses are numbered right on 
through all the streets of a quarter, and the number of this 
one, for your edification, is 1902. I hoped to catch a glimpse 
of the Brownings, but in vain. At last I thought by way of 
making sure that I had found the right house I would ask 
the porter whether they lived there. He said ‘Yes,’ but they 
were then in Paris (I suppose returning from England) and 
were expected every day. I look at the arrivals here by 
steamers from Genoa every day, but have not yet seen them 
mentioned. However, they misspell English names so out- 
rageously, and there are other routes to Florence [so] that 
they may have returned without my knowledge. Florence is 
so large a place and there are so many English that an intro- 
duction of oneself is impossible, therefore cast about, like a 
good fellow, and see whether you cannot by some means or 
other get me a letter to them. I am trying also, but have not 
yet succeeded .. . 

“TI was very sorry they were not at home, as I might have 
caught a glimpse of the fair author of ‘Lady Geraldine’! but 
better luck next time.” 


The fact was that the Brownings had left Florence in May, 
1851, spending the winter and spring in Paris between two 
visits to London. Instead of returning from Paris to Flor- 
ence, as the porter expected, they went in June to London 
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for their second visit, and only reached Florence in the 
middle of November, 1852, staying there till the following 
July. 

Holt endeavored through a friend to secure the desired 
introduction from “‘Festus,”’ Philip James Bailey, but his 
move came to nothing. The months went by without result, 
and the next letter reports news of the Brownings at second- 
hand. “With regard to making their acquaintance,”’ Cassels 
wrote, “failing other resources I shall take bold measures.” 
At length he could wait no longer, and adopted the “bold 
measures” he had threatened. The Brownings, who, as has 
been noted, had returned in November, took to him at once, 
invited him to visit them whenever he came to Florence, 
and talked freely with him, as will appear in the following 
letters: 


“7852. October 23, Leghorn. . . . By the way, tell me in 
what tone Mrs. Browning writes about Guerrazzi in ‘Casa 
Guidi Windows.’ The Brownings have not yet come back, 
and I much fear they will not do so at all. An artist was tell- 


ing me about them the other day who was passing through 
here, and who, I believe, has taken portraits of them. He 
says that Browning is a very shy, silent, man, who dislikes 
being introduced to strangers, and who gets very nervous 
on being so. One can understand part of that well, but the 
shyness and silence are bits of character.” 


“7853. Fanuary 26, Leghorn.—. . . Some months ago, as I 
had promised you, in default ofa regular introduction I wrote 
to the Brownings expressing my sentiments with regard to 
them, and begging Mrs. B. to receive me if unable to get a 
proper introduction. I took the liberty of calling during one. 
of my visits to Florence. I sent the book [his volume of 
poems], at the same time saying that I could not consider 
it any passport. I soon discovered that they were still away 
and continued so until a very short time ago. A young lady 
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with whom I am acquainted here, however, being lately In 
Florence on a visit, happened to mention my name at a 
party, and a gentleman, a literary man I believe, immedi- 
ately began to ask about me, s saying that he had heard the 
Brownings speaking of me in kind terms, and supposing 
that I must have left Italy. Of course she undeceived him 
on this head, and a few days afterwards, evidently after they 
had seen this gentleman again, I received the following note, 
which, as I know it will interest you, I copy verbatim. 

‘We shall be very glad indeed to make Mr. Cassels’ 
acquaintance whenever circumstances bring him into Flor- 
ence: very glad to receive him, and thank him for his book, 
which floats in a poetical fragrant atmosphere, and is very 
well adapted to interest us in the writer. We owe Mr. Cassels 
many apologies for not saying this sooner, but we found the 
proofs of his kindness — book and letter — on our arrival 
in Florence, months after he had sent them, and we too 
hastily concluded he had been a mere traveller in Italy, 
who had taken up his staff long since and gone away. It is 
pleasant, as far as we are all concerned, to be able to correct 
this impression. 

‘(Signed) Ropert AND ExizaBeTH Browninc. 

‘Florence, Casa Guidi, January 18, 1853.’ 

“Imagine, old fellow, how busy I have been when I have 
not yet been able to go to Florence! I wrote, however, im- 
mediately, thanking them for this note, and saying that | 
hoped soon to be able to avail myself of their kind permission 
to call. By the first train on Saturday I shall go, if all be 
well; and in this letter you shall have an account of my jour- 
ney, if I be fortunate enough to find them at home. I need 
not say that I am looking forward with anxiety for the 
pleasure, and only feel that nervousness which one naturally 
would on such an occasion; but one should make that fig- 
ure before such judges as may lead to constant and closer 
intercourse. An occasional meeting would trouble me little, 
but in a call of this kind it is difficult to get opportunity or 
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one’s steam up to run the engine thro’ formality and diffi- 
dence; however, coraggio! ‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ 
and as I want to win her I mustn’t funk. If they are talkative 
people my fears will vanish liké morning mist, but I am only 
afraid to find them silent, and that the ball may rest with 
me. Browning, I have heard, is so, and those who write well 
cannot generally speak as much up to the mark — Vedrimo. 
It will be a memorable visit for me in any case, and at the 
same time I shall see the galleries and other beauties of the 
loveliest city on the earth; therefore I hope to make this, ere 
| am done with it, a pleasant epistle for you and worthy of a 
long and speedy reply, for it’s few letters I have lately been 
getting. 

“Anything about Florence and its treasures must bear a 
breath of the sweet south over a bank of violets to you in 
smoky Manchester, and if it be coupled with news of the 
private life of such dear friends, unknown though they be, 
as we have always spiritually considered the pac ge it 
will be doubly sweet, and quite overpower the cloud « 
‘baccy’ you will blow over it. I trust we shall neither of us 
be disappointed. ! Mrs. Trollope, I am told, lives at Florence 
and is a great friend of the B.’s. She may be a great acquaint- 
ance, but I exceedingly doubt the friendship, unless Mrs. T. 
is very different from what her books show her, and from 
what I have always heard of her from those who have met 
her in society. 

“You have never told me what view Mrs. Browning takes 
of Guerrazzi in ‘Casa Guidi Windows.’ I am anxious to 
know. ... 

“February 1.— Well! old fellow, I have spent two de- 
lightful days in Florence, and to come to what I know you 
will want to learn about most, here goes for the Brownings. 
I called about one o’clock and found only Mrs. Browning in. 
[ sat with her an hour or so and was invited to spend the 
evening, she saying, ‘I should so much like you to know Mr. 
B. I hope you have no engagement.’ Of course I had not, 
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and spent a most delightful time of it, there being only we 
three. They were kind beyond all I outa have possibly ex. 
pected — treated me in the most cordial manner possible — 
and repeatedly expressed their pleasure at having made my 
acquaintance, saying also that I must always call when I 
came to Florence, and that they were always at home in 
the evenings. In short, they were all kindness. Thus much for 
the general reception. Now for something further. Mrs, 
Browning is a little ladylike person with black ringlets and 
very delicate looking; besides, she has a cough that goes 
through one. However, she says she is always very well so 
long as she takes care of herself, and that during the winter 
she rarely goes out. She told me, talking of the English 
climate, that she was confined five years in one room, and 
therefore that in coming to Italy she felt she was coming to 
liberty. Her hand shows the delicate constitution, so thin 
and emaciated. However, she seems generally well, and | 
only mention these things to make up the picture. 
“Browning is a very nice fellow, with a great deal ot 
bonhomie; he is rather under than over the middle height, 
dark, with whiskers all round the face; but that portrait 
gives no idea whatever of him. They seem tremendously 
attached to one another, and exactly fitted for domestic 
happiness. A more simple, unaffected, kind-hearted couple 
don’t exist, and I admire them both, now, more than I did 
before — not from any brilliancy of conversation, but from 
their frank, unassuming, and thorough goodheartedness. 
Mrs. B. was speaking very well of Swedenborg, whose 
doctrines she said were extending tremendously. She said 
she did not know him at all deeply, but admired a good dea! 
of what she did. For instance, his theory of correspondencies. 
I cut him up, and said I greatly preferred Fichte’s ‘Divine 
Idea,’ which was another form of the same view. She did 
not know Fichte, but afterwards, when, talking of Emerson 
and the spiritualists, I expounded his doctrine, they did not 
agree — she not being able to receive anything which did not 
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give a distinct Ego to the Divine Spirit. She could not see 
how this was quite allowed by Fichte. However, as Browning 
said, the half of all these things arose from one man choosing 
to call things by a different name: thus, one man named an 
animal horse, another equus, another Hippos, another 
Cavallo, but all meant the same. They admired Emerson 
much, were most curious in asking about him, and Browning 
said that some of his poems were beautiful, tho’ deficient in 
music. 

“They had only seen portions of Tennyson’s Ode [on the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington], which they were most glad 
to have a loan of from me, so I sent it, to be likewise lent to 
Tennyson’s brother Frederick who is settled (as a walking 
gentleman) at Florence; so perhaps I shall meet him one of 
these days. I asked about the new book. They said it was 
not to be a continuation of the epic, but a series of short 
poems linked in the way of ‘In Memoriam,’ treating of the 
legends of the Round Table. They agreed with me in thinking 
the epic the best thing he had written. They also greatly 
admired the series of pictures in “The Lady of Shalott,’ which 
was another of the poems relative to the Table, which Tenny- 
son had already written. They regretted his omission from 
the original copy of a verse about ‘landing at the planked 
wharf.’ I spoke about Lowell, whom they know personally. 
They didn’t think very much about ‘Conversations on the 
old Poets,’ but liked his poems, especially his humorous ones, 
much, and himself personally. They knew Margaret Fuller 
well, and her last day in Florence was spent in the room in 
which we sat. They said she was anything but one of the 
cold intellectual class, but was a very fine and warm-hearted 
woman. 

“They spoke in the very highest and most admiring terms 
of George Sand, of whom they had seen a good deal in Paris 
lately. 

“They asked me particularly about Leghorn as a summer 
residence, and I should not wonder if I induce them to come, 
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which would be jolly. They talk of going to Rome the end of 
March, where Mrs. B. has never yet been. I said I had always 
set the Holy Week as the time when I should endeavor to run 
there myself. She seemed quite pleased. It would be pleasant 
to see the Coliseum in their company — wouldn’t it? Talking 
of the Germans, we had a long discussion about Goethe 
Schiller, and Richeer. They evidently knew little about 
Richter, and not deeply about the other two. But I at last 
brought them to agree in thinking Goethe too cold and 
egotistical. Browning confessed he talked too much as‘Grand 
Chamberlain about his petty Majesty the Duke.’ Mrs. B 
said she liked mysticism but not mist, and thought that when 
the Germans tried to explain they lost themselves. She, 
however, admitted that where they really had depth they 
were fine. From them we came to Carlyle, whom they knew, 
and of course admired tremendously. Carlyle was in Paris 
when they were there, going to visit Lord Ashburton. They 
say there never was a man who was so utterly indifferent 
to criticism as he. Browning said he had shown him some of 
the Great Frederick’s original letters with great gusto, and 
one he remembered in particular: it was talking of some 
treaty or investigation that was proceeding, ‘and in the mean- 
time,’ says Frederick, ‘things are going to the devil’; this is 
the end of the letter, and under he has made a dash with his 
pen denoting supreme disgust. Carlyle thinks very highly of 
him. C. said that he could see some things in the ‘French 
Revolution’ which some people could not understand, and 
he said if he had to do it over again he might perhaps alter 
slightly. We all agreed that he’d better not. Browning’s 
favourite is the ‘Sartor Resartus.’ He said that Carlyle liked 
Tennyson, but as to their being ‘great friends,’ he did not 
see any grounds for saying it. I said I wished Carlyle would 
give us a life of Goethe, and that there was no one so well 
fitted for the task. They heartily joined in the wish, and 
said they thought it a good idea. We canvassed whole lots of 
other people, and had a long talk about music. But enough 
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this for one spell; I’ll give you bits as they occur to me here- 
after. Now in being thus minute in giving you their opinions 
and words, I act on the assurance that I can well trust you 
with such matters, and I therefore tell you every thing i in 
confidence, relying entirely on your discretion. It woul d ill 
accord with my feelings or intentions to act as a spy on 
them, hearing at their fireside private sentiments never 
intended to be made public and then blowing them through 
a trumpet in the market place i . 1s 
unnecessary, your own delicacy being quite sufficient 


»” 


guide... . 


“7853, September 15, Leghorn. . . . I went to Florence the 
other day to see the Brownings, who have been asking very 
kindly and with complimentary additions about me from 
certain friends lately. I unfortunately found them away at 
the Baths of Lucca, but they return at the end of the month, 
when I hope to see them, and may perhaps have some literary 
news to give you.”’ 


For the next twelve months fortune was unkind. In 
January, 1854, Cassels records that on his last two visits to 
Florence he has failed to see the Brownings. Once they were 
away from home; the other time they were dressing for a 
party and he would not go in. In March he hears from “‘a 
good friend” in Leghorn, “the best lady painter I have ever 
seen, who is very intimate and corresponds with the Brown- 
ings, that they are in Rome,” where, in fact, they spent the 
winter and spring of 1853-4. The note of interest is that 
“Mrs. Browning is now writing some kind of a story. 
What, Browning, who gave the information, said he did 
not exactly know. I am told that Browning’s acquaintance 
with strange and out-of-the-way books is immense. I am 
very anxious for their return that I may meet them again.” 
The “story” in question was “‘Aurora Leigh,” published 
after the Brownings’ return to England in 1855. Browning 
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had not seen a line of it until half the poem was written. 

The letters, meanwhile, are mainly concerned with talk 
about books read; with criticism of Holt’s new volume and 
of specimen pieces to be included in Cassels’ second book of 
“Poems.” The only Florentine news consists in a denuncia- 
tion of the scandalous tongues that wag there incessantly, 
and the silly lengths to which gossip would go in sheer 
invention. Not but that Cassels roundly declares Florence 
to be “the most scandalous and depraved town (in a refined 
way, some would say, but I don’t) in the world.” The best 
society 1s no better than it should be. “The beautiful galleries 
and churches have no effect upon its inhabitants and I should 
no more dream of living there with a wife and family than 
I would of going to the moon. The mind must become de- 
teriorated by constant contact with such people. Of course, 
people living like the Brownings are exceptions.” 

He hopes soon to be introduced to Frederick Tennyson, 
the laureate’s elder brother and himself a poet, who was 
living in Florence in a “splendidly furnished house” and had 
“married an Italian peasant girl who was very pretty. She 
cannot speak English and has as little education as can well 
be. She admires her husband and, I believe, is continually; 
talking to strangers of his talent.” 

The long looked-for meeting at last took place in Septem- 
ber, 1854. Cassels had been very hard pressed for some time. 
His partner, Benni, was very ill, and indeed died soon after- 
wards. All the business fell upon Cassels, who, moreover, 
helped to nurse the sick man. A brief holiday proved doubly 
delightful. 

“1854, September, 11, Leghorn. . . . V'll now go on to tell 
you of a visit to Florence, from whence I only returned 
yesterday. I was long looking forward to going, but unable 
to leave from Benni’s state. But being anxious for a change, 
I determined to run up tho’ even for a few hours, so I went 
on Saturday afternoon and returned Sunday night. 

“Mrs. Browning had before sent to a great friend of hers 
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and mine a message of very kind remembrance of me, and 
on calling she welcomed me in the most cordial and kind 
manner, which increased up to the time I left, and then they 
cave me many invitations to come to see them, and never to 
come near Florence without so doing, which, of course, | 
was but too happy to promise. I only found Mrs. B., he being 
out with the child for a drive; however, he returned before 
| left, and was most kind and cordial. She sent for the little 
boy to make my acquaintance; he is a beautiful little fellow 
of five years old — most intelligent-looking, with blue eyes 
and | yellow golden hair. Browning says they have to repress 
his mind as he is very much beyond his years in capability. 
He writes and reads well, with only an hour’s tuition per 
day, and they are acting wisely in keeping down his pre- 
cocity. They are tremendously fond of him, and told me 
many beautiful anecdotes of him. They are also tremen- 
dously fond of each other, charmingly so. Unfortunately, 
they were going out that evening, so I only spent some 
hours with them in the middle of the day. At first I had only 
\Irs. B., and we talked of everything interesting that could 
be crammed into the space. We had a regular philosophical 
discussion, and here, before telling you anything more, I do 
so with the understanding that you let it be entre nous 
entirely, as, indeed, I’m sure your own delicacy would at 
once tell you without this request. For I would not for worlds 
that conversations that have passed between them and 
myself thus in confidence, and without dreaming that others 
should know, should by any chance go wandering from 
mouth to mouth. After some indifferent talk she asked me 
what I had thought when in England last of the goings on 
of mind. I said that I saw decidedly a tendency to progress 
in some respects, tho’ at the same time a woeful lack of 
largeness of mind and freedom of thought in many quarters, 
and I said that certainly the great belief in table-turning and 
spirit-rapping then prevalent was anything but a favourable 
sign; and I went on to quiz and ridicule the whole system, 
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especially the latter part (rapping). She surprised me by 
saying playfully, ‘I see you are an unbeliever, like Mr. 
Browning, but take care, for you speak to a believer.’ I was 
surprised, and still spoke laughingly against both systems, 
saying that the most noted table-mover had never succeeded 
in stirring a table in my presence, and that I held that as far 
as electricity was generated, it would pass through the 
table into the floor, which was as good a conductor as itself, 
As for the spiritual agency or rapping, nothing could over- 
throw one broad reason in my mind for discarding any 
belief in it, however supported, viz. that the occupation of 
spirits in the next world, or, in other words, of spirits who 
had ceased to be visible to us, could not be that of answering 
the call of every bread-and-butter miss or schoolgirl ho 
wished to know the name of her future husband. It was 
quite beneath the dignity of spirit, and if I thought I should 
have to do such things, I confessed I would not look forward 
to a future state as to a Blessed Life. 

“She told me of wonderful things in table-movings — of 
tables which rose from the floor and otherwise moved without 
being touched, but with hands two feet from it. I asked 
whether she had seen this herself, for I had heard equally 
wonderful things, but when attempted to be done in mj 
presence they had never succeeded. She had not seen this 
herself, but had heard it from friends in whom she had the 
fullest belief. She then went on to tell me that two American 
ladies who had been with them were wonderful mediums 
that one evening in her house they had done extraordinary 
things with tables, and after they went away she said, ‘Now! 
let us sit down and try the experiment, giving our word of 
honour not to do anything to assist, but to attempt ever) 
means to detect the causes. We shall now find the table 
charged with electricity, or whatever it may be, after the 
trials which we have just been making.’ She and Mr. B. 
and other two gentlemen did so, merely resting the points 
of the fingers on the wood. She said that shortly the table 
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began to tilt towards Mr. Browning, which is considered 
indicative of a desire to address the person. Then tapping 
commenced, and Mr. Lytton [““Owen Meredith”’] took down 
what was said by the taps, which was ‘Be earn —’; arrived 
so far, some one cried, ‘It is Be earnest’: upon which the 
taps ended and they all rose; and she said that on discussing 
the matter, the only argument that could be produced 
against spiritual agency was that an injunction to be earnest 
would not likely be made by spirits to Mr. B., who they 
would know was so remarkable for earnestness. said that 
was no argument at all, no need to detail reasons, they are 
evident. Well! this she told me as having been done in her 
own house by persons of mind and education as you see. She 
went on in answer to my objections, etc., that we perhaps 
made too much of the dignity of spirits as it was, seeing 
that spirit in this world did not sustain its dignity, and might 
not even in the next, as there were so many degrees of spirits. 
She also told me not in so many words, but certainly in 
sense, that she is a Swedenborgian. She believes in his 
theory of infinite grades of spirits, and, as she said, is a 
decided and firm ‘spiritualist.’ She said that she thought that 
the spirits of the departed might well be supposed desirous 
of communicating with this world and of advising and giving 
information to their fellow-spirits here, and that therefore 
she did not see any abstract reason why these phenomena 
might not be thus explained. She said once to me, ‘I am 
afraid, Mr. Cassels, that you will laugh at me and think me 
a great fool for what I have said to you now.’ I answered 
sincerely, “No! Certainly I have hitherto treated the matter 
with ridicule, and laughed at such grave matters being pre- 
sented to the notice of men thro’ a parcel of silly boys and 
girls, but tho’ I see no possibility of agreeing with you, I 
treat with respect, and shall certainly think the question 
over again more seriously since it is come to me with the 
weight of having gained the belief of a person like yourself.’ 
‘Browning laughs and says he won’t believe, and quizzes 
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her, she says. Regarding her spiritual theory, I told her | 
could not hold her theory, as I felt fully convinced of another 
and far nobler philosophy, that of Fichte. (Fichte has been 
my delight ever since I have been here; I love the man and 
his philosophy, and I have studied him so well now that | 
could well speak of him.) She had evidently an erroneous idea 
of the man, and conceived him to hold that we had no in- 
dividuality, but would be, as it were, sucked up finally into 
God. I showed her how this absorption, according to Fichte, 
was not one of our essence (or spirit or ich), but simply of 
our views, as was, in short, that of the common Christianity, 
viz., that the end of all progression and the perfection of the 
Blessed Life was by love of God to arrive at that union with 
Him that we became one in thought and act — that we could 
wish nothing but what He wished — could love nothing but 
what He loved. In this way alone could we be re-absorbed 
into the Deity, for by the absolute necessity of life our co- 
existence must be preserved, and I proved this latter point 
to her in Fichte’s way, forcing her to admit its force. She 
said I placed his doctrine in a new way to her. I gave her a 
sketch of the whole system and its objects and results, which 
she said was a great one and noble, but she had never under- 
stood this admission of our individuality on the part of 
Fichte — but that indeed she had never studied him. She 
saw how in the main he agreed with Swedenborg, taking S. 
in a spiritual aspect, for S. is really, as I forced her to admit, 
one of the most material and unimaginative of men. She 
denounced Emerson’s doctrine as an entire denial of our 
individuality, and she said she could have no sympathy with 
any doctrine which denied this. In other respects, however, 
she admired E. greatly. All this part of the conversation was 
highly interesting, and I wish I could detail it to you. She 
then asked me with great interest whether I had been writing 
lately, etc. I told her that I had a volume ready, but that, 
from great diffidence of what I had done, and feeling that 
certainly I could do better hereafter, I hesitated to publish. 
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We talked a good deal of this, and she asked me if I never 
thought of the periodicals. I said I had a great objection to 
the mode. She said so had her husband, but that many of 
her own poems had thus appeared. She spoke of the smallness 
of the poetical audience and Jamented it. She said she had 
been very much surprised at the success of Alexander Smith, 
his book being at once too good and too bad — absolutely 
bad. She did not seem to think very highly of him. She con- 
sidered he had power, but in his volume it was thrown away; 
and there was a total want of the artistic. She told me that 
Mr. Trollope gets £400 a year from the booksellers for pro- 
ducing a certain amount of books regularly, and the same 
arrangement brings Lever £1500 per annum, which she 
greatly marvelled at. She said the great thing for poetry was 
that every year it became more valuable, whilst every year 
such novels as Mr. T.’s, etc., were dying out. She told me 
that she was engaged in writing a romance of the present 
time in verse. She did not think we should always go to the 
past for our subjects. I said I was delighted she thought 
so, as I conceived she had shown in ‘Casa Guidi Windows’ 
a great capability for expressing the thoughts of the age. 
She said she did not yet know whether it would succeed 
well. She told me Browning was also ready with a volume of 
miscellaneous poems, which she said she thought I would 
like better even than his Bells, etc., at least such of them as 
she had seen; for I may mention that they do not show each 
other all they write, and wisely not, for living together thus, 
and therefore the one mind exercising unconscious influence 
over the other, they are very apt to write alike even without 
having each other’s thoughts thus tangibly placed before 
them and liable to imitation. Browning had proposed going 
to England this summer to bring out their books, but she 
was not ready, nor is she yet; but they intend going over 
next summer for the purp?se. This is news for you, old dog. I 
said I regretted that B. did not give us some more tragedies, 
and mentioned the ‘Blot on the ’Scutcheon’ as an instance 
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of his aptitude for this line. She quite agreed and said she 
couldn’t understand how it had not had a greater run. At 
this point Browning arrived, and the subject was of course 
interrupted. I see he has got a good many grey hairs in his 
beard. He has a most charming manner, cordial and frank 
in the extreme — a noble fellow I should say. They did not 
come back with the usual impressions of Rome. They said 
all their sympathies lay with the Greeks and not with the 
Romans, and that therefore even the associations had not 
the same strength for them. I said that to me the Romans 
were the type of brute force, and the Greeks of intellectual, 
and of course one must prefer the latter. They said that old 
Rome was so mixed up with new, and so scraped and polished 
up, they did not like it; but they saw it under unfavourable 
circumstances, their little boy having been ill all the time, 
many of their friends dying, and the pestilence about ton. 
They seemed to think that you had all the bustle and parade 
of London and Paris without their conveniences. Their great 
friend there was Adelaide Kemble, of whom they spoke in 
very high terms. I heard some anecdotes of Carlyle. He said 
on the journey they made with him two years ago to Paris, 
‘Sea sickness is terrible degradation to a reasonable man, but 
the greatest humiliation to him is a cold in the head.’ Thack- 
eray! did you ever have a description of him? He is about 
6 feet 2 inches high with a large head and perfectly white 
hair — prematurely grey, you understand — and his nose 
flattened in the manner of Michael Angelo by a blow in a 
fight at school. He is particularly neat in his dress. His wife 
is mad and in an asylum, and she rarely recognises him. 
The Brownings think very highly of the North British 
Review, and call it better than any just now. Mrs. B. does not 
think very much of Macaulay’s poetry and thinks there is 
not much in it. A son of Sir E. Bulwer Lytton is now begin- 
ning to write poetry. I have seen two of his poems, which are 
decidedly good. He lives in Florence. Bulwer is a firm be- 
liever in the spirit rapping. Hallam, the father, settled £300 
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a year on Tennyson’s sister, who was engaged to his son. I 
heard a story of M. Milnes at second hand from Browning. A 
jolly farmer walked into Moxon’s one day and said, “I’m told 
you've got the poems of Mr. Monckton Milnes, M. P. Now, 
I've a great respect for the family and should like to take the 
poems of Mr. Monckton Milnes, M. P.’ ‘Oh! very well,’ 
said Moxon’s brother, ‘you can have them. Would you like 
to take them all?’ “Why, yes! I'll take them all, for I’ve a 
great respect for the family.’ They made him out an account 
for the whole. ‘Here is the bill, £3 16s. 4d.’ “£3 165. 4d." cried 
the farmer. ‘Well, I’ve got a high respect for Mr. Monckton 
Milnes, M. P., a very high respect; but I’ll see him hanged 
before I'll give him £3 16s. 4d. for his poetry.’ 

“Here’s a lot of literary gossip for you which you will 
know how to treat with due delicacy. I’ve got more, but it 
escapes me at the moment; I may remember it before I’ve 
done... . 

“JT have got my poems now clean written out, and I find 
that cutting a great many which were considered good, I 
have still 240 pages of 24 lines each. I confess I feel this a 
clog upon me and wish to throw it off, much more also as I 
should like to get out before the Brownings publish and 
absorb attention. . . . My own judgment is that my present 
volume is a decided advance as a whole, and that there are 
many good things in it, but still I do not like to trust to 
such an opinion before publishing. Mrs. Browning almost 
put it into suggestion to ask her opinion, but I so detest 
that kind of thing I did not ask her. I must think the matter 
over. It gives one such a start to throw off what one has 
written. Mrs. B. said she did not think critics taught one any- 
thing, but that seeing one’s poems in print taught us much.” 

Apropos of Browning’s dislike to publishing his work in 
periodicals, it may be recalled that he only broke his rule 
once, and that for the sake of unhappy Paris after the siege 
of 1871. “Hervé Riel” was published in “The Cornhill,” and 
the £100 received for it he gave to the Relief Fund. 
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It may also be recalled that Mrs. Browning’s interest in 
spiritualism has received a measure of attention proportion- 
ate rather to her position in the world of letters than to the 
extent of her belief. The truth is that while she was interested 
she threw herself into it eagerly, but considering the intense 
interest that so many persons took in spiritualism at that 
time, her connection with the subject was by no means re- 
markable. In fact, her doubts, from which she was at no time 
entirely free, grew steadily until, towards the end of her life, 
they outgrew her inclination to believe the “manifestations” 
altogether. 

Cassels’ last letter from Florence touching on the Brown- 
ings is dated May 11, 1855. After the death of his partner 
the business was difficult to carry on, and he prepared to 
leave Leghorn. 

“T have heard several times from the Brownings lately. 
She has been all winter laid up with cold, but is quite well 
now. I have worked so hard lately, and have so much wind- 
ing-up work before me that I intend to take a holiday to- 
morrow, if possible, to set me up, and go to Florence. It 
possible I shall see the B.’s. . . . It’s just possible I may 
meet George Sand, who is now in Florence.” 

But he missed them, and in July they departed for London 
with the manuscripts of “Men and Women” and “Aurora 
Leigh” in readiness for publication. 





AUTUMN MIST 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HEAP of burning leaves will do it; firs 
That rain has draped with jewels are more sure: 
These never fail. They touch a spring; and stirs 
Within the mind’s blind wall a secret door 
I never knew was there before. 


The solid stone swings open; and I pass 
The Threshold, yet a little fearfully, 

And see a valley sloping down in grass, 
And on the further hills confronting me 
Woods yellowing all their greenery. 


But their so visible beauty is as naught 


Compared with what their beauty has unsealed; 
And this in turn is nothing to the thought 
That broods delighted on that misty field 


Imagining beauty unrevealed. 


For in the valley dimly I discern 
Bright shadows flashing in a veil of mist; 
Faint speech comes up in snatches, till I yearn 
To melt aswoon with what doth here resist 
The consummation of our tryst. 


“Alas!” I hear the spectral Voices float: 
“Not less than you do we desire to tear 

The stammering tissues from your tongue and throat, 
That you may sing; and make this clouded air 
Lucid, that you may find us fair. 
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‘’Tis only by our longing you are drawn 

To your deep longing: at our breathing move 
Your quivering senses in the tinge of dawn 

Or when the moon spins mystery in the grove: 

We live in everything you love. 


“Yet though you closer come we shall elude 
Your hands; we fade to make you closer come: 
Be your frustration your beatitude!”’ 
The mist grows denser and the Voices dumb. 
The door shuts. I am far from home. 





MODERN MARRIAGE 
By WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 
PROPOSE first to review briefly some of the tradi- 


tional ideas about marriage which have come down to 

us in Jewish and Christian tradition. At a certain stage 

in the history of the Christian church attention was 
directed to the Old Testament in order to learn what it 
taught on the subject. The findings were, in a remarkable 
degree, negative. Much sentiment has been read into the 
text which is not there. Take the case of the model wife as 
delineated in the thirty-first chapter of Proverbs. This char- 
acterization is entirely practical and presents the Jewish 
housewife as she should be. There is no model woman in the 
Old Testament. Ruth and Esther have been cited by Jews 
and Christians; but Ruth was a heroine because she chose 
the Jehovah religion. She became, in due order, the wife of a 
male relative of her husband, a nearer one having waived 
his right. The usage is familiar in ethnography. Esther is a 
patriotic heroine. In the Anglican marriage service Isaac 
and Rebecca, without any adequate reason, are held up as 
models. In the mediaeval services Tobias was often men- 
tioned. 

In the first two chapters of Genesis occur two accounts of 
the creation of woman and of the first pair. What is there 
stated has been used for two thousand years as a basis for 
poetry and idealization and also for theological dogma. Per- 
haps the extreme product of that line of effort is shown in 
Milton’s “‘Paradise Lost.” Milton constructed upon the 
story of the pair in Eden a seventeenth-century Puritan 
ideal of conjugal relations. The two accounts in Genesis, as 
is well known, differ greatly in character. 
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In the whole Old Testament there is no injunction about 
marriage except the negative ones as to unions which for any 
reason are forbidden. In the prophets there are symbolical 
references to marriage which throw more light on the in- 
stitution as it existed amongst the Jews than we get from 
any other source. We observe in regard to the period covered 
by the Old Testament canon, first, that marriage amongst 
the Jews was a matter of domestic and household concern, 
just as it was amongst the other ancient people. It was con- 
trolled entirely by the mores. It did not enter into either the 
religious or the civil system. That is why it is not mentioned 
in the record. Again, the Jewish mores were like those of 
other nations. The taboo as set forth in Leviticus, chapter 
eighteen, is the same as was generally current, with such 
minor variations as always appear. Familiarity with ethno- 
logical parallels throws light upon the text, and in particular 
exposes the error of construing the prohibition in verse 
eighteen against marrying two sisters at the same time into 
a prohibition against taking a deceased wife’s sister. Third, 
an advance in the mores, especially in regard to polygamy 
and concubinage is distinctly to be noted within the period 
covered. Priests were in later times required to conform to 
the highest standards in the mores. The first chapter of 
First Samuel, referring to a time when the cultus centre was 
at Shiloh, shows polygamy in full usage by a man of high 
standing, and it provokes no disapproval. 

It would be very remarkable if the first page of the sacred 
book had contained a law of pair-marriage; for subsequent 
pages recount many instances of polygamy and concubinage. 
But the “one flesh” idea has been construed as a law of pair- 
marriage, and in the history of the Christian church it has 
undoubtedly greatly influenced, though it did not create, the 
development of the standard and ideal of pair-marriage. 
That standard and ideal are even more distinctly set forth 
in the laws of Manu: “He only is a perfect man who con- 
sists of three persons united, his wife, himself, and his off- 
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spring. Thus says the Veda and learned Brahmins propound 
this maxim likewise.” Again: “The husband is declared to 
be one with the wife.” But such pronouncements, however 
clear, did not create pair-marriage as an institution. In fact, 
the notion of “‘one flesh” does not at all necessarily imply 
exclusiveness. 

In the period between the canons of the Old and New 
Testament the Jews had a wedding ceremony in which the 
man took the woman by the formula: “Thou art bound unto 
me under the Law of Moses.” The bystanders, acting as 
witnesses, ten being required, shouted expressions of ap- 
proval, invocations of blessings, and congratulations. There 
was no ritual at all, and no priest or rabbi had any function 
in connection with the incident. What made a marriage was 
a document executed by the husband by virtue of which the 
woman was secured by him of provision and maintenance for 
the rest of her life. Although in our modern mores this for- 
mality has disappeared except among the rich, it is very 
evident that it has a rational motive of the first importance. 
What does the husband intend to make of the woman who 
gives herself to him? If he intends to make her his “wife” 
(animus maritandi), the permanency of the relation is not 
a mere arbitrary detail; it is a characteristic of wifehood that 
the woman shall be secured maintenance and position by the 
man for all the rest of her days on a scale of equality with 
himself. This is true also of a concubine, with the difference 
that her status is inferior, though duly defined. The same 
might even be true of a slave, and very often was so if she 
had borne a child to her master. Since procreation of children 
was the chief purpose of marriage, a man could be compelled 
to marry and to live in conjugal intimacy until he had a son 
and a daughter. The great gulf between the legitimate or 
legal status and illicit relations was that the latter were un- 
guaranteed and temporary. Hence it was that divorce was 
such an important question among the Jews. The usage grew 
up that the man could divorce his wife at will. This was 
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evidently in direct violation of right and brought up a legal 
and moral question of the first importance. 

In the earlier centuries of the Christian church all this 
became history. The thought of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies tended to revolve around this subject. Jerome writes 
about virginity like an ignorant fanatic; consecutive sen- 
tences contradict each other, as his mind wrestles with an 
unrecognized absurdity. Such men made the Christian 
church of their age an engine of societal disruption in so far 
as they led the best men of the time — which needed them 
all — to turn their backs upon all societal duties. The doc- 
trine of celibacy could not but become a philosophy of nega- 
tion towards “the world,” civil affairs, offspring, property, 
labor, and life itself. The church fathers laid down in their 
writings dicta which became seeds of elaborate cultivation 
in the Middle Ages. 

In the early centuries of the Christian church of the West, 
marriage continued to be an affair of society and of the 
family, not of the church. At most a marriage was announced 
in the church as a notification to the rest of its members of 
a matter concerning two of them. The view which became 
established in the church was that consensus of the parties, 
with consummation, constituted marriage. An ecclesiastic, if 
present, blessed the persons or the act, or acted as witness, 
or made a record, or uttered a declaration. In no case was 
his intervention a substantive part of the ceremony. 

In the canonists of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
this view still prevailed unquestioned. Those authorities re- 
veal nothing of the sacerdotal view of marriage, namely, 
that the priest, by virtue of his apostolic ordination, per- 
forms the act of union, thus accomplishing a function or 
ritual act which only a priest can carry out. 

In Germany, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as 
we see in the Nibelungen and other poems of the period, the 
marriage ceremony expressed the simple and direct sense of 
the act. A ring of bystanders and friends was formed, before 
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whom the woman’s father, or, if convenient, some man of age, 
dignity, and rank, asked the man if he would take the 
woman. This called upon him to express publicly and sol- 
emnly what, of course, he had expressed before: his wish to 
have her to wife. She was asked if she consented. If so, the 
person acting ““gave them together,” and they became hus- 
band and wife. The next day they went to mass together, 
and a prayer for them was inserted in the service. It was 
through the extension of this latter formality, which varied 
greatly in different countries and dioceses, that the church 
service grew in importance. In fact, the priest intervened 
more prominently in another function succeeding the wed- 
ding than he did in the wedding itself, for he blessed the 
consummation of the union. It is noteworthy that what he 
prayed for in this instance was that all maleficent interven- 
tion of evil spirits or witchcraft might be averted. The origin 
of all ritual is in ghost fear. Rites are such performances as 
coerce the superior powers or avert their harmful interposi- 
tion. Evil spirits were thought to find special and welcome 
opportunity to vex man at all occasions of rejoicing or high 
vital activity. Hence nuptials offered them an especial oc- 
casion. It was refinement of the mores and not ecclesiastical 
teaching which caused this ceremony to become obsolete. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the church was 
integrating its power and extending its intervention to all 
the interests of human society. The human mind in Chris- 
tendom fell under the dominion of certain tendencies which 
show how elaborately and artificially it can construct follies 
and errors when once it has adopted false methods and er- 
roneous premises. The development of the cultus of the 
Virgin Mary absorbed the interest in woman, sex, and mar- 
riage. Of all the fables which were invented, the one which 
gives deepest insight into the instinct of the human mind 
towards some consistency in absurdity was the one that 
Jesus took the Virgin from Joseph and gave her to Saint 
John. This was accepted throughout Christendom as a car- 
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dinal fact of the gospel history. It was a case of myth-mak- 
ing. 

It is evident that if people could be married by anybody 
who could by formal questions obtain from them an expres- 
sion of consensus, and if the visit to church came afterwards, 
the latter was entirely unessential and might be deferred, 
neglected, forgotten entirely. In this period a distinction also 
arose between betrothal and marriage. If a betrothal was 
formal, irrevocable, and public, how did it differ from a mar- 
riage? If conjugal life followed it, why was it not complete? 
If a second public and formal ceremony was to be performed, 
what was the sense of betrothal? Yet betrothal was essen- 
tial to consensus, and the tendency of the time was to recog- 
nize no betrothal which was not formal, public, and 
irrevocable. There were good reasons for this. Hence the 
point of time or interval of time came to be important, and 
canon lawyers began to make much of the question whether 
the parties expressed themselves in terms de presenti or de 
futuro. A promise to do something at a future time was one 
thing; a declaration “I now do” was another. Only the latter 
could be an act of the will which would be binding; and yet 
only consummation could be real fulfilment. The church’s 
interest was that the betrothal should sink into unimpor- 
tance or be immediately joined with the declaration de pre- 
senti and that the latter should be made a church function. 

In the Middle Ages kings were anointed with religious 
ceremony. There was a distinct effort of the church to give 
efficacy to this ceremony, so that it, and not election or 
birth, should be regarded as “making” a king. The Tsar 
depended in no small degree on his religious consecration 
for the recognition of his authority in the hearts of his sub- 
jects. He was, prior to his downfall, the only European king 
who was a fetish-man. Religious ceremonies were also con- 
nected with making a knight, and even with the manumis- 
sion of a slave or serf; but in neither of these cases does the 
ceremony have ritual effect. The former is edifying; the 
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latter secures publicity. The~blessings of fields and corner- 
stones were lighter forms of ceremony, not ritual. But in 
marriage there was genuine ritual. Such moral stress was 
laid on being married because the relation was thus put 
under the protection of society and was guaranteed as to its 
rights and perpetuity. 

Although in modern Protestant countries there is very 
slight comprehension of ritual, it is astonishing to what an 
extent the marriage ceremony is regarded ritualistically. 
According to the popular mores, people are adjudged to be 
married and respectable, or the contrary, on the basis ot 
performance or non-performance of a prescribed ceremony. 
The ceremony is thought to be far better if performed by a 
minister of religion, although it is legally effective if per- 
formed by a magistrate. Very little heed is paid, however, 
to the sense and rational force of the ritual words uttered 
and the promise therein conveyed; and in case of later dis- 
agreement, the promise and rational obligation undertaken 
are very rarely cited as a means of coercing a recalcitrant 
party. That is characteristic of the ritual element. The man 
and woman participate in a ceremony; what is said and done 
in it is convention, and is important only for that reason, 
not for its rational contents. If a woman is not willing to 
promise to obey, that makes no difference. It is only a for- 
mula. The effect would be the same if the established custom 
were that when a man and a woman joined hands and said 
together, “Abracadabra,” that should be a marriage. 

Liturgical ceremony and ritual are by no means to be 
confounded. A liturgy is only an established form of pro- 
cedure. The order of exercises of a legislative body is litur- 
gical. There are rubrics to prescribe what shall be done, and 
formulas to be recited at stages of procedure. Ritual means 
actions and words which are effective to produce results. If 
the priest says, “‘By virtue of what you have done, I declare 
that you are man and wife,” that is liturgical. If he says, 
“By virtue of my sacerdotal character and authority I join 
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you in marriage,” that is ritual. There is always an irrational] 
element in ritual. 

As ritual is the only means of creating or changing jura] 
relations when written records are not yet in easy and cur- 
rent use, it appears in law as much as in religion. To strike 
the scales with a coin, or to hand over a sod with a sprig set 
up in it, is usually described as a symbolic act. It is really 
ritual. Such acts were definitive and irrevocable. They were 
acts, not negotiation. Other symbols used in ceremony very 
often have the same effect. When the spouses answer the 
questions in the wedding service, the answers are only a 
definitive act: ““Now I do take.” It is no longer a time for 
discussion or negotiation, which is not binding. It would be 
found that very many people in England think that the act 
of marriage takes place when the husband puts the ring on 
the woman’s finger. 

The modern use of oral statements and written records 
has done away with symbolism and ritual to such an extent 
that the sense of them is lost to us. When they are under- 
stood, they always have a great effect upon the reason and 
conscience through the senses. The ritual words now in a 
sale or other contract are, “I take it,” or “I do it.” Usually 
the form of language is, “I will take,” or “I will do,” which 
brings up again the old mediaeval quarrel over de futuro and 
de presenti. When I say, “I will take it,” do I express my 
willingness, or is it a future tense and therefore subject to 
recall until I repeat it in the form “I do take’? Delivery and 
acceptance of a deed are now ritual acts for the transfer of 
land, where a symbol is indispensable; therefore a contract 
of sale of land is always revocable until the deed passes. 
Similarly wherever “gloves,” or a ““handfasting,” or a record 
of any kind is required, no bargain is definitive until this 
ritual act is performed, whereas under other circumstances, 
where the word binds, it becomes definitive by custom and 
and no one tries to revoke it. In the late Middle Ages, a man 
brought other men to be his sureties for his promise in mar- 
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riage. What could sureties do? They engaged with him and 
for him that he should keep his promise. If he did not, they 
could only be witnesses against him. 

The gospels of the New Testament contain no law about 
marriage. The institution existing in the society is recognized 
as a matter of course. Polygamy is nowhere in the New 
Testament condemned, and pair-marriage is nowhere incul- 
cated. The omission is very noteworthy. In the seventh 
chapter of First Corinthians, the doctrine is that vice is evil, 
that marriage is to be tolerated as better than vice and not 
wrong, but that celibacy is the really virtuous thing. In 
Ephesians, chapter five, the subject is treated in a very 
obscure manner, and is intertwined with the idea of 
Christ’s enduring headship of the church in a way which 
destroys the sense; the union of the church with Christ is 
expressed by the “one flesh” figure, and this leads to a 
reiteration of the law that a man shall leave father and 
mother and cleave unto his wife and “they two shall be one 
flesh.” 

But which mystery explains the other? It cannot be that 
Christ’s headship of the church is a simpler idea, which can 
explain matrimony; but if it is not so, then the passage 
throws no light on matrimony. The Vulgate version of the 
next verse has the word “sacrament” for the Greek word 
“mysterion,” and that word has been held to refer to mar- 
riage. The verse should read: “This is a great mystery; I 
mean that which I have said concerning Christ and the 
church.” Christ’s headship of the church is certainly one of 
the mysteries of the Christian faith. Marriage is not a mys- 
tery. Reproduction is a mystery of science, but ancient 
people did not so consider it. It is evidently quite impossible 
to unravel this passage in such a way as to get out of it 
simple, clear, and authoritative enunciations about marriage; 
but the more involved and obscure it is, the more it has lent 
itself to the whims of expounders and dogmatizers. The man 
who introduced the word “sacrament” into the Vulgate 
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version created, with one drop of ink, a grievous load for 
millions of men who were to come after him. 

There is no female model in the New Testament. Christian 
sentiment has developed all that is told of Mary and Martha, 
but it has been expended chiefly on the Virgin Mary. The 
husbandless wife and virgin mother became the patroness of 
virginity, wifehood, and motherhood, all at once. It was 
impossible that this cluster of ideas should become the sub- 
ject of discussion without producing extravagances in which 
piety and sensuality were interwoven with each other. The 
glorification of virginity is an absurdity. Is the race to cease 
to be? If so, our religion is pessimism pushed to the extreme 
of suicide. The human mind and conscience, whether they 
start from virginity or from marriage, are led along a line of 
reasoning towards a conclusion that a certain thing is most 
wicked and shameful, only to be turned about at the end 
and to learn that that thing is laudable and right. If the sub- 
ject is ignored and excluded from the mind, there is peace 
and rest; if celibate ecclesiastics, ignorant, superstitious, and 
fevered by mixture of self-denial and desire, or corrupted by 
vice, lead in dwelling upon it, denying it and recognizing 
it at the same time, the result is the greatest harm which 
can be got from it. The sex relation is interlocked, at the 
same time, with both the highest and lowest in man. It is 
bounded at both extremes — unbridled excess and utter 
suppression — by penalties. It must be, and yet must be 
curbed. The highest moral discipline, therefore, grows out 
of it. 

Whence, then, does “sacramental monogamy” or pair- 
marriage come? It arose out of the mores of the low free 
class of Christ’s time. Concubinage continued throughout 
Christendom during the whole of the Middle Ages, for such 
as could afford it. There was no moral horror of polygamy, 
but monogamy, the practice amongst the poor under the 
Roman Empire, came to be idealized by Christianity, the 
religion of the poor. Pope Leo the First, in 450 A.p., took 
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ground against concubinage from principles of asceticism. It 
died out of the mores, though great men practised it. Mor- 
ganatic marriage was always tolerated for those persons who 
were compelled by rank to take status wives. The church 
seemed to rejoice in multiplying restrictions and obstacles 
around marriage; its policy was therefore always hostile to 
license, and it steadfastly strove to put an end to concubi- 
nage. The modern feeling about pair-marriage is a result of 
the spread of middle-class mores. 

Never anywhere before the Council of Trent was mar- 
riage a shamanistic function. Each generation finds marriage 
in the mores as an existing institution with certain taboos 
in regard to it in force. The institution therefore descends 
from the ancestors, and ghost fear is the power which com- 
pels obedience. Ethnographical cases where religion is 
brought 1 in to give sanctity to marriage are hard to find, but 
in any case we have no intervention of a priest or shaman 
to do what no one but he can do. Marriage-union is not 
presented as a thing to be accomplished by a religious func- 
tionary. We have numerous examples in which the bride 
goes through ceremonies of farewell and release from her 
home divinities, and of introduction and consignment to 
those of her husband’s home. There are also numerous cases 
in which sacrifices are performed in connection with mar- 
riage. These bear upon the element of luck, prosperity, and 
child-bearing. They may be propitiatory, or may be used for 
divination and auguries. 

Previous to the Council of Trent the validity of a mar-, 
riage never depended on any ecclesiastical act. At that 
Council, France was especially urgent that some action 
should be taken about marriage. The especial subject of 
dissatisfaction was clandestine unions, that is, alliances with- 
out the consent of parents. Parents in the classes of rank and 
wealth were displeased at such marriages, and their interest 
therefore coincided with the ecclesiastical interest. There 
was a strong party in the Council which opposed any change 
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in the theory of marriage as taught by the canonists, but 
alterations were made. The most important provision was 
that any marriage, to be valid, must be previously announced 
three times and must be celebrated by the parish priest with 
two witnesses. This made marriage an ecclesiastical function. 
Although the law was, in form, only a provision for due pub- 
licity and solemnity, great consequences at once followed 
from it. To become husband and wife, the man and woman 
must seek the services of a priest; and it was a direct infer- 
ence that he alone, by virtue of his apostolic office, could 
make them such. A wedding became a ritual operation. In 
the rituals of the sixteenth century the priest sometimes said: 
“IT join you”; sometimes he used a declaratory form. The 
dogmatic difference is the greatest known to theology — the 
difference between a human and a supernatural functionary. 
In the sequel it became church law, by inevitable logic, that 
a priest had no control, by his will, of the power with which 
he was endowed, so that if a man and a woman declared in 
his presence, without his consent or co-operation, that they 
took each other as husband and wife, it became a lawful mar- 
riage. French Protestants, for more than a hundred years, 
secured lawful marriages in this way, a notary accompanying 
them to make a record. 

The term sacrament might be applied and has been ap- 
plied, although in a somewhat strained and figurative sense, 
to many forms of marriage. If sacrament means solemn and 
effective ritual, there can be no objection. The Council ot 
Trent anathematized anyone who should deny that mar- 
riage was one of the seven sacraments established by Jesus 
in the Gospels. The ecclesiastics had no conception of evolu- 
tion; what they had received from the generation before 
them they held to have been established by Jesus. There have 
been a score of answers to the question, What makes mar- 
riage a sacrament? or, In what sense is it a sacrament? The 
notion of a sacrament is itself unfixed; if it is taken to be a 
means of grace, a means of making sacred or holy, or a means 
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of salvation, the ideas under each of these definitions are 
technical and theological, not rational. 

The decree of Trent, however, brought into play that 
element of imagination and prestige which is far more im- 
portant in religious matters than any rational analysis. Mar- 
riage was distinctly placed within the sole domain of church 
and priest. It was to be ecclesiastical and sacerdotal, and it 
easily became sacramentarian — whatever the notion of a 
sacrament might be. According to familiar laws of develop- 
ment in ceremony and ritual, the tendency was to connect 
the mystic element in the ceremony with some single act as 
a crisis, to which the rest should be introduction and exor- 
dium. Winding the clasped hands of the parties in the stole 
of the priest was a symbolic feature which was appropriate 
and graceful and which came to be considered the conclusive 
act in the ceremony by which he united them. If the ecclesi- 
astical authorities had control of regular marriage, they 
could set conditions on which they would perform it. No 
other provision ever gave such practical extension to church 
control; and marriage was refused to all who were not by 
confession and communion in full obedience to the church. 
The question of ‘‘mixed marriages” has been, for three hun- 
dred years, a point of conflict between church and society, 
church and state. 

The history of marriage shows that the definition of the 
marriage institution consists in specifying who may not 
marry and, more explicitly, whose wife a certain woman may 
not be. The forms of this taboo are still of high importance 
to human happiness. The origin of the notion of incest is un- 
known. No reason is given for the prohibitions specified in 
Leviticus, chapter eighteen; evidently they were the ancient 
tradition of the Jews. There is no suggestion of the harm of 
inbreeding; in fact many of the restrictions refer to persons 
who are not blood relatives at all. The Christian church, 
under its ascetic tendency, early forbade marriage between 
near relatives and fixed at last upon the seventh — later the 
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fourth — degree either of relationship or affinity. The real 
meaning of the rule is doubtful, and the statements of it do 
not agree. The Prayer Book issued by the Council of Balti- 
more accordingly forbids third cousins or nearer relatives to 
marry. Even this rule is by no means free from ambiguity. 

In the Middle Ages when people moved about little, prac- 
tically all those in adjacent villages became, within three or 
four generations, related to one another by consanguinity or 
affinity. These restrictions were a pitfall for the unwary. 
They could be overcome by light penalties, and they took 
the place of divorce; for it was not difficult to prove a mar- 
riage void from the beginning on account of relationship, if 
it was desired to break it. The call for objections and the 
warning at the beginning of the Anglican service undoubtedly 
refer to relationship. 

The Continental Protestants of the seventeenth century 
could not find a satisfactory standing-ground in respect to 
marriage. So long as no question of dogmatic theology was 
involved, they were rather indifferent; it might be regarded 
as a matter of private ce life, of civil usage (on account 
of civil status and property), or of religious recognition and 
approval. After the Council of Trent, the Puritans, out of 
hostility to sacerdotalism, regarded marriage as entirely sec- 
ular; and the anomaly was reached that people who mixed 
religion with everything else excluded it from marriage. 
This was an extreme partisan position. In New England, 
from the end of the seventeenth century, ministers began to 
marry people. It is an interesting phenomenon of social life 
that marriage has, throughout the Protestant world, and 
among the descendants of the Puritans as well, become more 
and more ecclesiastical since the Council of Trent. The im- 
portant question always is: What is considered in the mores, 
by women especially, to be a “real” marriage: should one 
be married by a clergyman or a magistrate, in church, with 
a ring, with a choral service, with communion? These are 
all ritual details. An additional or new one always makes the 
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ceremony seem more marked in its solemnity and reality, 
and therefore more secure and binding. 

In no respect has Protestantism surpassed mediaeval 
Christianity more decidedly than in regard to the concept 
and standard of marriage. The mediaeval system of the 
fifteenth century was bankrupt in its moral code, especially 
as regarded the sex mores, while in the sixteenth both re- 
_— parties reviled each other for sex immorality{ Both 
had good reason, for the Protestants, having broken with 
tradition, had not yet found firm ground as to a number of 
subjects — for example, marriage, usury, slavery, liberty, 
commerce — while the old church held to a code which was 
not obeyed by its adherents. It is very noteworthy that the 
Protestant church, which elevated the Scriptures to such 
high authority, produced its ideal of marriage and the family 
by abandoning and ignoring the plain doctrines of the New 
Testament about virginity and assuming rationalistic ground. 
It did not see its ideals in celibacy but in the family; it was 
and is middle-class; its ideals are domestic and conjugal, and 
it has produced, as one of its triumphs, conjugal love, which 
is an absolutely modern novelty. When we talk of ideals of 
modern marriage, what we mean more than anything else is 
the ideal of conjugal love as a sentiment capable of life-long 
persistence. It is in the nature of the thing that this ideal, 
although by no means impossible, is as rare as it is beautiful. 
The best elaborate statement of the ideal of modern Protes- 
tant marriage is probably that of Coventry Patmore. 

The mass of Christians could not hold fast to the distinc- 
tion which the theologians put into their books. The medi- 
aeval system deified a mother with a babe in her arms and 
yet exalted virginity above wifehood and motherhood. The 
solution was that this mother was such by the Holy Ghost, 
which no other woman could be. But the race could not be 
continued unless a great number of women would fall below 
the best standard of purity and Christian life. Such whims 
and phantasms, introduced into the theory of religion and 
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morals, destroy the latter, for popular morals must always 
be simple and prima facie reasonable. Quakers and Puritans 
as well as Catholics have found that an artificial code im. 
posed by an ecclesiastical ordinance produces revolt and a 
passion for vice. That fate had overtaken the Christian world 
in the fifteenth century. 

Various sects have sprung up in Protestantism which have 
tried in some way to realize the New Testament idea. The 
separatists of Zoar, in Tuscarora County, Ohio, at first had 
no marriage at all. They afterwards formulated their doc- 
trine thus: “All intercourse of the sexes except what is neces- 
sary to the perpetuation of the species we hold to be sinful 
and contrary to the order and command of God. Complete 
virginity or entire cessation of sexual commerce is more 
commendable than marriage.” 

It is undoubtedly good for society that the solemnity ot 
religious consecration should be brought to bear on marriage, 
although the use of the prestige of religion in this connection, 
in order to coerce people in the battle of churches and sects, 
is worthy of severest condemnation. All that is merely strug- 
gle for power in society between different groups which have 
corporate interests. In our society marriage is an extraordi- 
nary exception to the current opinion and usage. It is 
founded on a vow, although the notion of a vow has become 
strange to us. Two people make a vow and declaration to 
each other about what they will do and not do for all their 
lives afterwards; this has become the essence and sense of 
the wedding ceremony@All the other things which in the long 
history of the human race have entered into weddings and 
marriage have fallen away and left this. In accordance with 
the whole modern tendency, symbolism and ritual have de- 
clined into a very subordinate place; and thought, will, in- 
telligent statement, written record, have become the form 
and means. In our law and usages, however, it has become 
a principle that the society will not enforce against an in- 
dividual any expression of his will to bind his own liberty for 
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the future, unless he do it for a valuable consideration or 
cause others to incur damage by making known to them his 
intention. It is a current saying that marriage is a contract 
according to our law and usage. This statement is misleading 
and erroneous. The marriage institution or matrimony is a 
status which is regulated by the mores at the place and time 
and is defined in the statutes of the stateyA man and woman 
agree in betrothal and wedding that they will enter into 
that status. 

It is asserted that “if we should look only at the happiness 
of the existing adult generation, there would be great doubt 
whether marriage pays.” There certainly is room for this 
opinion, but it is not possible to collect the elements which 
enter into it so as to verify it. Many of the elements are 
subjective and incommensurable. The opinion is used, how- 
ever, in order to introduce the doctrine that “‘it is not at all 
the welfare of those who marry which is to be furthered by 
marriage, but the welfare of the coming generation.” The 
idea is that, in the mystic ordering of things, those who marry 
mean to win happiness for themselves, but, failing to do so, 
unconsciously work for posterity. This theory fits the facts 
very well up to a certain point. Those who find out its truth, 
find it out too late. They already have children for whom 
they are driven to labor, both by love and by duty. Mar- 
riage, however, never could be a permanent institution, in 
the face of increasing knowledge about it, if this view were 
tru The happiness of the adults and the welfare of posterity 
must be harmonized in the marriage institution or the insti- 
tution will undergo change. In fact, the conditions of har- 
mony already appear./Those restrictions in marriage which 
are for the vigor of the offspring are also for the welfare of the 
parent; whereas other things are vice because they operate 
to the contrary. Liberty under law is the condition of wel- 
fare. The sanctions are pain, disease, weakness, and death. 

The socialistic — more properly, anarchistic — view of 
Bebel that it is a crime against oneself to deny satisfaction 
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to any natural appetite, and that everyone has a right or 
just claim to be allowed to satisfy any natural appetite, is 
totally false. The life of men is enclosed within conditions 
which men never made and cannot unmake. The limits are 
as essential to welfare as is liberty.(The discipline of law, not 
the license of lawlessness, makes moral strength.) It is out 
of struggle for our ends within the conditions set for us that 
we win strength. This is more true in regard to the matter 
now under discussion than any other. We have ages of ex- 
perience under all forms of civilization to prove this. The 
biologist and sociologist can join in affirming that sex vice is 
the surest corruption both of the individual and the group. 
Marriage, however, is the culmination of growth, vital vigor, 
power, hope, and sense of command over life. It is a result 
of ample satisfaction of nutrition. It is an expression, there- 
fore, of the adult out of his or her own fulness, and to him 
or her it is an end in itself or a part of self-realization, without 
regard to offspring. 

What duties require in a given case may be a hard ques- 
tion, but duty always exists for everybody as a line upon 
which self-realization ought to run. It is never a line of un- 
bridled self-indulgence in any function, but a focussing of 
energy towards purposes; and this implies that all functions 
must be co-ordinated. Then they mutually limit each other. 
They must also all be performed within the limits set by 
societal organization and mores, not because these are always 
wise and right, but because they are better than anarchy and 
disorder. Few persons who marry in early youth look to 
offspring as a motive or purpose. Later in life, when passion 
counts less among the motives of marriage, a desire for 
children enters more distinctly and positively into it. In any 
case, the children, when they come, demand sacrifices of the 
parent, and then there comes an experience of joy in them 
which was never anticipated. 

It is at this point, where an additional reflex of gratifica- 
tion from marriage or its consequences comes to the parent, 
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that we see that there is harmony between the happiness of 
the present generation and the welfare of the next. Civiliza- 
tion is all the time intensifying this reaction between parent- 
hood and egoistic pleasureChildren cost more, and depend 
on their parents longer, but they have mote modes of minis- 
tering to the satisfaction of parents. They have more lines 
of activity, which means that they have more modes of 
success. 

“Every human being,” says Bebel, “may claim not only 
to be allowed to satisfy, but also to be able to satisfy, or 
even to be compelled to satisfy appetites which are most 
closely intertwined with his innermost self, or rather are 
himself.” In reality this declaration is only an extreme and 
perfectly logical extension of the notion that everyone born 
into the world has a “right” — really a prerogative demand 
on somebody — for whatever he needs in order to live an 
“existence worthy of a man,” that is, for property or capital. 
It is well that Bebel rather than an opponent should have 
wrought out this conclusion. The deduction of rights from 
needs or appetites simply urges all human beings to the 
exploitation of one another, and sets the human race back 
at the point from which it started. This may be more obvious 
if it is said of a relation which necessarily implies the sub- 
jection of other persons, than it is when it is asserted merely. 

The sex function lies between two extremes. On the side 
of indulgence there is no limit to idealization. New vistas 
open at every step of realization. Instead of satisfaction 
there is a fever of desire fed by new invention. On the side 
of restraint there are all the extravagancies of asceticism, 
which is also fed by ever new inventions, because the satis- 
faction palls upon the sight of conscious virtue. Between 
these two poles the function and the vice oscillate forever. 
But society always has its interest in the preservation of 
some sort of equilibrium. Sex passion when not strictly re- 
strained is harmful to the individual adult and therefore to 
the existing society, because it enervates in mind and body 
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the active and responsible component members of the so- 
ciety. From the standpoint of society, sex passion is to be 
recognized duly as a means of self-perpetuation. The children 
are the first object of it. The society does not have in view 
the gratification of any appetite of the adult and makes no 
provision for it in the institution. The mores do not even 
approve of the crude and obsolescent declaration of the 
church that the purpose of marriage is to provide against 
incontinence. In the mo very gratification of the adult 
which is not i nasalecion is construed as vice. The sex 
function in institutions and mores is reproduction only. But 
reproduction would fail if it were not a consequence of a 
mighty passion which defeats reason. Thus the existence of 
the human race hangs in oscillation between the intensest 
egoism and the purest sacrifice, and its prosperous realization 
depends on the harmonization of the two. 

It is by no means true that marriage as it exists in modern 
Christian states is satisfactory, rational, and beyond criti- 
cism. There ought to be selection in marriage; but selection 
by birth, property, or social position is a caricature on proper 
selection. It is not now avowed in principle, although it pre- 
vails to a great extent through modern society; and those 
who reject it also pretend to despise all rational considera- 
tions., There ought to be selection by equality of education 
and breeding, and of culture in the same mores, so as to 
assure sympathy in ideas, standards, aims, and mode of life 
on the part of the spouses who have to spend their lives to- 
gether. There should also be selection by health and charac- 
ter, for the sake of the children, that they may be vigorous 
and well brought up. 

It is a strange thing that we who spend so much pains and 
expense on breeding plants and animals, and are so familiar 
with what can be accomplished in this range, should think 
men the only organisms which it is not worth while to breed. 
Probably the popular notion is that it is not proper to sug- 
gest ideas of physical breeding in connection with marriage. 
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How can it possibly be right to beget children who will be 


doomed to an early death, or, still worse, to live defective 
and ill-prepared for the struggle for existence — to beget 
mongrel specimens of the race? If no one will defend such 
action, how can it be right to marry without thinking about 
that matter? How can it be right to procreate children who 
will have to be reared by vain, frivolous, silly, characterless 
fathers and mothers? The poor and the rich make the worst 
parents to bring up children. The former are apt to lack the 
outfit and are absorbed in labor; the latter are apt to be en- 
crossed in fashion, pleasure, and money-getting, and to 
leave their children to servants. The best parents are in the 
middle class. They live in constant contact with their chil- 
dren and have at the same time the intelligence and the 
means for their education. 

The welfare of society depends upon marriage, the family, 
and population more than upon anything else. Propositions 
for reform, or at least for social change, turn upon these 
topics. If the state machinery can be used for any selected 
purpose, it should first of all be employed upon these three, 
for any influence exerted upon them will tell weightily upon 
the nature of society. To leave all which relates to them at 
the sport of individual determination and caprice, and yet 
aim to produce selected results on society by state machinery, 
is ignorant folly. 

If we should really take the welfare of society as our rule 
of action, instead of using it as we now do for a convenient 
make-weight when other arguments for social whims fail, 
we should show much more stringency and firmness, and 
at the same time more real consideration, in dealing with the 
defective: the idiots, the hopelessly insane, and the incur- 
ably diseased. Next we should subject all tramps, vagabonds, 
and persons without visible means of support to rigid super- 
vision and compulsory labor under state control. We should 
then go on to establish regulations for marriage under in- 
spection and approval only. This last would be the most 
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difficult undertaking, but by far the most important. The 
investigation of the laws of reproduction and the invention 
of appropriate devices for carrying out a population policy 
would be the most important occupations of publicists and 
statesmen. So long as we are not prepared to take these 
steps for the welfare of society and practise /aissez-faire just 
where regulation might be scientific and would be effective, 
we ought not to sneer at /aissez-faire when it is urged against 
whimsical projects and fantastic doctrines. 

In the case of marriage by capture or purchase, it is in the 
logic of the arrangement that the man may divorce, that is, 
dismiss, the woman at will. In modified marriage by pur- 
chase, stipulations may be introduced, either in favor of the 
woman, so that she shall not be divorced at will, or in favor 
of the man, so that if the woman fails in duty or proves 
childless, he may recover a part of the bride-price. In the 
mother-family it is the woman who has control of the rela- 
tionship and may end it at her will. It does not enter into the 
primitive notion of marriage that it is, in its nature, an ar- 
rangement that shall endure as long as the parties to it shall 
live unless there is serious reason to break it. It endures as 
long as the man is satisfied with it. In practice, however, it 
is found that the relation is enduring by custom. Then come 
the cases in which it might be said to last, for the woman, 
beyond death — the widow being either put to death at her 
husband’s grave, or held to a life of heavy restrictions as 
long as she survives him, or attributed to him in the other 
world. 

Divorce and polygamy concur to the same purpose. A 
man who can take a second wife need not insist upon divorc- 
ing the first. Divorce and pair-marriage are antagonistic, for 
the former uhdoes the latter\ For this reason it is very re- 
markable that, in the United States, the same persons should 
cherish great ieesmar of polygamy and feel slight horror of 
divorce. In the mores of this country, marriages are arranged 
by the parties themselves, and the motive is construed to b 
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affection. Nevertheless, the divorce court proves that those 
who pair are not satisfied with their own use of their own 
liberty, and that the society frees them from the responsi- 
bility which goes with liberty. The causes for which divorces 
have been granted are very often frivolous or grotesque. 
Many judges seem to have acted upon the principle that, 
if either party did not want to live any longer with the other, 
it was useless to try to force him or her to do so. Many of 
the causes have been, however, a deep revelation of the base- 
ness of which civilized men and women are capable in the 
close arena of the home. They have shown that there are a 
great number of people among us who are not fit to live with 
anybody else in human society. 

We have seen that marriage has at last come to consist in 
nothing but a permanent and irrevocable relation based on 
affection and guaranteed by nothing but a promise, since, 
with easy divorce, society does not sanction the permanence 
or irrevocability. If two people are united in pair-marriage, 
which consists only in a promise that each will abandon all 
others and cleave only to the other, each has a vested in- 
terest in fulfilment. This means far more to the woman. 

There can be no justification for restricting divorce be- 
yond the New Testament allowance, that is, for adultery 
but not for any other cause. The New Testament passages 
about divorce come, in fact, nearer to the expression of pair- 
marriage than any others in the Scriptures; the sentiments 
about adultery suggest that a man is bound exclusively to 
one wife as long as she lives. No argument can be drawn 
from the statement that there was no divorce before Moses, 
for we know that it is not true. Each mortal has but one life 
to live. Doctrines which would teach that a mistake must 
be irremediable are inexcusable. There are a number of 
causes for divorce whose reasonableness no one can deny, 
although many insist that they shall nevertheless not be 
recognized as sufficient. If this policy prevails, vice will be 
encouraged. On the other hand, easy divorce, with remar- 
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riage, makes the marriage institution ridiculous and null; j 
becomes a series of alternate insults to church and state. 
It would mean, at last, that people might pair off for as long 
as they should see fit to stay together. Society, under such 
conditions, would return to the primitive monandry. It is 
certain that when divorce is difficult man and wife try to 
compose their difficulties and that they often can and do 
succeed in doing so; while, on the other hand, if divorce is 
easy, they have recourse to it on account of frivolous trou- 
bles. Where the limits shall be set is a question of expediency 
and societal policy. 

If any institution is to be prosperous, all the interests in- 
cluded in it must be reduced to harmony. The reason for the 
agitation and unrest which have always marked the marriage 
institution is to be found in the number of interests, the 
intensity of the feelings they enlist, the changes they undergo 
in the course of time, and their complications. Agitation in 
an institution disturbs its activity and interferes with its 
successful influence upon those within it. It is the commonest 
error, in discussing marriage, to take the standpoint of a 
single interest, and to propose measures which will fully 

satisfy that interest while sacrificing others. It has been 
proved often that if the conditions of matrimony are made 
too onerous for men they will renounce it. The only effect 
then is vice. Periods of luxury and sensual pleasure, on the 
other hand, develop egoism and lower standards of duty; the 
amount of onerous obligation which will be accepted is low- 
ered and marriage is shirked. The result is an age of general 
corruption. Sex vice is a symptom of societal decadence. The 
current saying that the status and treatment of women is an 
index of civilization is only partially true; the same might be 
said of the treatment of slaves or beasts, the fact being that 
it is the treatment of those who cannot fully defend them- 
selves which is the index. In all periods of societal decay the 
behavior of women and the degree of their respect for the 
sex mores tell most upon the rate of decline. 
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In our own age the marriage institution has been threat- 
ened by influences of a new kind. In low civilization there is 
little personal selection in marriage. The men do what select- 
ing there is. In general, one woman is as good a wife as 
another when a wife is a laborer or servant, when polygamy 
is the usage, and when divorce is easy. With every step in 
advance in the idealization of marriage and the wife, the 
element of personal selection becomes more important. When 
love comes into play, it appears to each of the pair that the 
other is the only person who could possibly be accepted. If 
m: riage is a pair-union and irrevocable, selection is the 
more important. 

At every stage of the evolution of marriage, idealization 
has taken place. Men and women have been led to think: 
“Tf only this or that detail were different in this relationship, 
how grand the happiness of it would be!” In the nature 
of things, ideals very rarely come true. Through the ages, 
people, especially women, have entered upon marriage igno- 
rant of what it is. Their ideals have been untrue and impos- 
sible. As one grows older his ideals change; at thirty they are 
not what they were at twenty. Then children come, and 
ideals are formed about them which supersede the earlier 
ones. The vicissitudes of life act on all these ideals. If people 
grow rich or grow poor, rise or fall in the world, their horizon 
of life and their ideals change. How can it be expected that 
the marriage relationship can conform to all these changes 
or can remain unaffected by them? 

The whole tendency of modern life has been to make men 
and women, particularly women, more fastidious in their 
standards. Poetry and novels have greatly intensified ideal- 
ization. Women especially have had their imaginations stim- 
ulated by unreal pictures of life, so that they have formed 
superhuman ideals of the husbands they want and may ex- 
pect to get. Of course, in the vast majority of cases, these 
notions are corrected and become subjects of ridicule before 
they do any harm. A woman takes a husband who is not at 
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all like the hero of her favorite novel. If the ideal is dissipated 
after marriage the case is more serious. 

According to the novels every boy and girl ought to expect 
some grand, convulsive experience of love, which comes of 
itself, cannot be reasoned with, and must be obeyed. It is 
not strange that divorces are more frequent under this sys- 
tem than they were when parents chose spouses for their 
children. It is all as fantastic as the frank extravagance of 
the old romances, and more delusive. The modern tendencies 
of society have had far more effect, in so far as they have 
opened to women careers and ambitions which have dis- 
lodged marriage from its supreme place in their interest and 
life plan. This is the greatest revolution in the conditions of 
the marriage institution, except the change from the mother- 
family to the father-family, which has taken place in all 
history. 

The history of marriage has shown that the disabilities ot 
woman, her devotion to reproduction, and her resulting in- 
feriority in the struggle for existence have caused her to 
need marriage more than man does. She has generally, there- 
fore, got the worse of it, except when life conditions have 
fallen into those peculiar and temporary states which caused 
the mother-family. Within a hundred years, and more espe- 
cially within fifty years, there have been opened for women 
both numerous and attractive chances for independent exist- 
ence. These offer alternatives to marriage. Women have 
such a deeply rooted love of children that alluring opportu- 
nities for marriage easily win them away from other careers, 
but the importance of the fact that for great numbers of 
them it is no longer the sum of life to find husbands can be 
easily appreciated. A modern novelist makes an aristocratic 
lady ask: “Do men ever suffer, in our class, as the almost 
portionless girls do, to whom marriage offers the sole means 
of subsistence, and who, in nine cases out of ten, must, if 
they are true to their husbands, sacrifice all the poetry of 
life, and if they are not true, all its peace?” This question 
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may still have great force in the class referred to, but for 
middle-class women, with modern opportunities of education 
and occupation, it has lost its force; for there is a wide and 
very attractive escape from the dilemma. 

Moreover, modern life, especially in cities, offers a great 
number of interests and enjoyments which make domesticity 
less attractive for either sex. Every interest in life is wid- 
ened, and all of them compete with the home. Here, then, 
we have a whole set of influences which are unfavorable to 
marriage and which do not by any means belong to societal 
decay. 

The foregoing considerations assume that marriage is 
made a subject of reflection and rational action. Where it 
takes place in the flush of youth and enthusiasm, it is a prod- 
uct of impulse, and all such considerations are left out of 
account. They often come in afterwards as a cause of regret, 
disillusion, and divorce. If marriage were not instinctive and 
passionate, if young people acted in regard to it as older 
people do, large numbers of them, realizing the responsibili- 
ties, would never marry. Many people who reach thirty-five 
or forty unmarried turn their minds away from marriage 
altogether. There is no denying the fact that once both na- 
ture and the mores indicated marriage as the destiny of 
everyone, while nowadays the mores have, at least in part, 
withdrawn their impulsion. And where they stress the in- 
dividual away from marriage, they cannot but exercise some 
inhibition upon the natural impulses. 
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COMMON SENSE AND THE LEAGUE 
By EDWARD BLISS REED 


N many American cities there may be discovered a few 

stately houses that await with an almost stoical dignity 

their ignominious ending amid the grime of tenement 

and factory. They have still a certain air of nobility, a 
beauty of design in some porch or window that attracts the 
passer-by; yet they are hopelessly caught in the engulfing 
wave of traffic, and to think of living in them now would be 
sheer folly. So it is to-day with many of our opinions and 
beliefs. We build them into what we consider to be a solid 
and enduring dwelling-place, and we imagine that we shal! 
be secure in them forever; but the tides of change never ran 
more rapidly, and many of our houses must soon be un- 
tenanted, no matter how comfortably or safely our fathers 
once lived in them. Opinions and convictions of thirty years 
ago, or of even half that time, may be crumbling to-day; 
and there is an imperative need for Americans to examine 
again in the light of the present hour many questions of 
established national policy. 

To take but one instance: since the foundations of our 
Republic we have believed in unrestricted immigration; and 
we have held blindly to that belief even though all the 
factors in the case have changed. It took a world war to 
shake us out of our lethargy and the standards of the army 
tests to show that of the more than thirteen million foreign- 
born in the United States, nearly one-half should have been 
refused admittance; or, as Secretary Davis has phrased it, 
“for every man of average intelligence the United States has 
acquired in the past generation from foreign soils, it has been 
obliged to accept another below normal.” And if we have 
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held to the tradition that Europe could freely come to 
America, we have accepted as equally binding the converse, 
that America must keep out of Europe. But the world 


catastrophe proved to us that we could not keep out of 


Europe in war, and it will also prove to us that we cannot 
keep out of Europe in peace. This last consideration brings 
us face to face with the League of Nations. 

The moment this subject is mentioned, old prejudices and 
convictions spring up to confuse the issue, and a dispas- 
sionate argument seems impossible. But we must forget what 
Senators opposed or advocated the League; we must not be 
blinded by our belief in the essential justice or injustice of 
the Treaty of Versailles; and so far as the question before us 
is concerned, it is of no moment what place history shall 
allot to President Wilson. In any fair discussion of the League 
to-day, we must abandon past disputes, clouded by personal 
ambitions and party politics, and ask but for one thing — 
the facts in the case. And when these facts are established we 
must in all fairness accept them, whether they please us or 
not. We cling to our opinions and call it consistency; but 
it is often merely obstinacy or a lack of courage. 

Tt is no easy matter for Americans to reach the facts on 
any European question. In spite of our foreign-born ele- 


ments, we are essentially a provincial people, and to most of 


us Europe is as much an unknown quantity as the European 
languages. When we go abroad, the three months’ race from 
one hotel to another adds little to our knowledge. Moreover, 
we have become the pleasant pastures for the propagandist, 
and the Europe held up to our credulous gaze is frequently 
distorted to a mere caricature. A direct result of this ig- 


norance is the belief, widely diffused through all sections of 


America, that Europe is the siren seeking to lure our ship 
of state upon the rocks, and if we listen to her, shipwreck is 
inevitable; that the world across the Atlantic is in a very 
bad mess (which is true) and that self-preservation, not 
selfishness, demands that we keep out of it. Standing apart, 
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with hands untied, we may possibly help; but if we join 
hands with Europe, we must assuredly go down in the 
general débacle. 

It is unfortunate that the case of the League should have 
been prejudiced by this ignorance of Americans concerning 
Europe, an ignorance in which even Congressmen have been 
known to share; it is doubly unfortunate that the case for 
the League should have been misstated both by its enemies 
and its friends. Its friends have indulged too often in a false 
idealism, for any idealism that is not based on reality is both 
false and dangerous. Carried away by enthusiasm, many of 
them have forgotten that strength is the offspring of the 
quiet years, as Meredith expressed it; that it will take dec- 
ades and generations for the League to fulfil all their hopes; 
and that a new world order can be gained only by a long 
and painful struggle. The League can never be a short-cut 
to the Earthly Paradise. Too much has been promised for it, 
too much has been immediately demanded of it. On the 
other hand, its opponents have frequently misrepresented its 
essential character and have persuaded too many that the 
League, were we in it, could force us to our certain ruin 
into the maelstrom of European intrigue. Indeed, our poli- 
ticians have not scrupled to assert that were we a member of 
the League, our soldiers and sailors would be constrained to 
fight abroad the battles of this super-state. 

A super-state implies an organization and a power the 
League does not possess. Its whole fabric rests on a plan of 
voluntary agreement. It cannot compel its members to adopt 
a course of action against the will of their peoples, for the 
League is not a separate entity. It has no corporate life of 
its own, no existence apart from the life of the states that 
compose it, since the League is not a new state but a new 
method of co-operation. Seeking nothing for itself, its one 
aim is to further the rational well-being of those countries 
that compose it. So far is the League from being a super- 
state that it cannot compel France to submit to it the whole 
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question of Reparations, to say nothing of forcing her to 
abide by its decision. It could not stop the disastrous parti- 
tion of Syria and Palestine by Great Britain and France, 
another dangerous example of the old fallacy that a land and 
its people can be bartered. It has not checked the perilous 
competition in armaments, now transferred from the sea to 
the air. To take a smaller matter, the League at one time 
planned to hold a plebiscite in the Vilna district in order to 
settle a boundary dispute between Poland and Lithuania, 
and to insure a free vote, it purposed to send an interna- 
tional force to police this region. For this peaceful under- 
taking it requested its members to furnish a small quota of 
troops; it could not demand them, and little Holland did 
not volunteer to detail a single squad. The League has no 
dark designs upon our independence. By this time the fact 
has been thoroughly grasped in Europe that America will not 
take a mandate; that she will not send troops abroad even 
for patrol duty; that she will not cancel debts or generously 
replenish the empty treasuries of the world. For none of 
these matters does the League count upon our aid. Any 
argument based on the bogey of a super-state seeking to 
destroy our freedom betrays an ignorance that is inexcusa- 
ble. It is most probable that as the League proves its value, 
its members may voluntarily agree to limit in certain mat- 
ters their freedom of action, as everyone who lives in a 
civilized community limits his freedom; but this would be 
quite a different matter from the League’s usurping the 
rights of the nations that compose it. 

But admitting that the League can be no super-state, why 
should we join it or even work with it in any enterprise 
whatever? It is a failure, a pious fraud, a convenient cloak, 
a handy tool for carrying out a dishonest treaty. As a matter 
of fact, it does not really exist, for on several occasions 
Senator Johnson has announced its death. European states- 
men use the League only when it furthers their own ends, 
otherwise they ignore it or defy it. Such, in brief, are the 
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charges most frequently brought against the League; and 
to meet them we must look at two things — what the League 
proposes to do, and how much of its programme it is putting 
into effect. 

For convenience’ sake, the work of the League may be 
described as political and non-political. Under the latter 
category falls all that it is accomplishing for the relief of 
the famine stricken and the refugees; all its plans and efforts 
for social reforms such as regulating the sale of opium or 
suppressing the white slave traffic; all its work for public 
health in combating disease and pestilence and investigating 
their causes. Its permanent Health Commission, with its 
staff of experts stationed in those parts of the world most 
subject to plagues and epidemics, is doing a work of the 
greatest necessity and importance. To one who has never 
examined this part of the League’s activity, the nature and 
the extent of the problems with which it is dealing will come 
as a surprise. These, and many other undertakings, philan- 
thropic or scientific, the League can conduct with far greater 
efficiency than world conventions and congresses which meet 
and disappear, since the League with its permanent staff 
offers a continuity of effort. It can quickly call its various 
commissions together and circulate their findings; while 
with a permanent central body there is a proper study and 
co-ordination of results so that waste effort and reduplication 

can be avoided. This large and significant work of the League 
needs no advocate; in America it certainly needs publicity. 

But granted everything that may be said for the League in 
such matters, in the eyes of the world its great mission was 
to promote justice between nations and to render war im- 
possible; and here, its opponents declare, it has failed 
absolutely. If we ask whether this failure is to be attributed 
to the League’s theory or to its practice, we shall certainly 
find that the basic principle of the League is sound and that 
the method for which it stands is the one which the world — 
and America — must finally accept or we shall be over- 
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whelmed much sooner than we anticipate by a crueller 
deluge. For there are two ways and only two ways of meet- 
ing the rivalries and antagonisms, centuries old, which the 
war has made worse: we may trust to force, or we may turn 
to conference and arbitration. It is either war or a settlement 
of the disputes that engender wars, a settlement by dis- 
yassionate investigation, by discussion and agreement, by a 
world court. The world has made a most thorough trial of 
settlement by force to find that its problems are greater 
than ever. At times it seems that 


never can true reconcilement grow 
W here wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep; 


yet if Europe makes another such appeal to force, our civi- 
lization will end in agony, smothered by gases from ten 
thousand monsters of the air, by poisons that will annihilate 
whole cities and states. Surely force has been given an 
adequate test. Enlightened self-interest, the very instinct of 
self-preservation must lead nations to try, whether they will 
or no, what reason may do. And granted every mistake the 
League of Nations has made or will make, it is founded 
essentially on the appeal to reason. 

It is not the theory, then, but the practice of the League 
that arouses distrust and opposition. It cannot carry out its 
own programme. Naturally, it will make mistakes, for it is a 
human institution, and such mistakes might be pardoned; 
but, to put the case bluntly, what its enemies cannot con- 
done is “the essential dishonesty” of its members. With one 
hand they sign the Covenant, and with the other they 
quietly drop it into the waste basket whenever it hampers 
their action. If a state is essentially selfish and imperialistic 
in its foreign policies, its representatives will not become 
suddenly amenable to reason by attending the meetings of 
the Council or the Assembly. You cannot change the con- 
tents of a book merely by giving it a new title. The League 
only conceals the same old animosities and ambitions that 
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led to the great war, for it cannot rise higher than its sources. 

Two striking examples of the failure of the League will 
suffice. Excellent in theory is its mandatory system under 
which “the well-being and development” of the peoples 
governed by it should be considered “a sacred trust of 
civilization.” In practice, we find unhappy Syria, divided, 
held by France as a ground for exploitation and a base from 
which to check the influence and power of Great Britain in 
the Near East. In the Palestine mandate political Zionism 
has been given a privileged position from which to continue 
its blundering and unjust attempts to force upon the Holy 
Land a Zionist state composed of immigrants chiefly from 
southern Europe, a state founded on the intolerable principle 
that Palestinians shall not decide their own fate. 

But we do not have to go so far afield as the Near East in 
order to see the mistakes or the defects of the League. In the 
bombardment of Corfu, Mussolini not only broke the Cove- 

nant of the League, but he defied its power with impunity. 
So far from using the League as a means for peaceful settle- 
ment, he refused even to submit the case to it. What Italy 
has done, other members will do, when they dare. 

No friend of the League can shut his eyes to facts. Cer- 
tainly the present mandates for Syria and Palestine will not 
bring peace to those countries, nor will they enable them to 
“stand alone,” to quote the words of the Covenant. But 
already there is dissatisfaction in France over the Syrian 
adventure; while in Great Britain, as the aims and methods 
of political Zionism are becoming more clearly recognized, 
the opposition to it is growing steadily both in numbers and 
in power. There is no doubt that the mistakes in the man- 
dates of the Near East will be rectified. As for the Corfu case, 
the League could not persuade Italy to work with it or 
through it; it could not call her to task for a violation of the 
Covenant — and here it failed. Yet it did one thing which 
may seem of small moment but which in time will be a 
powerful instrument for peace: it concentrated world opin- 
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ion on the matter, and the world was against Italy. When we 
remember the vast sums the warring nations expended to 
cain the good opinion of neutrals; and when we see to-day, 
under various forms, a vigorous propaganda still maintained, 
it is evident that governments wish the good will of the 
world and the support which it brings. As the League grows 
in power and influence, nations will find its good will a very 
useful support; and the League better than any other body, 
can focus world opinion. Granted that in the Corfu incident 
the League was at the best a restraining influence, or even 
that it met total defeat, yet one more defeat will not lose 
this long campaign. For the League is in the making. If it 
were something that had sprung full-armed from the brains 
of the Peace Conference, perfect and complete, we might be 
skeptical of its value; but in spite of its mistakes and failures, 
it is a growing organism. The British Labor party is com- 
mitted to the League and supports it officially; yet it is 
critical and has published a list of important reforms which 
it wishes introduced both in the League’s constitution and 
procedure. Already the League has changed to good effect the 
composition of its highest body, the Council, and learning 
through its very failures, it will make many other improve- 
ments in its structure. Americans will remember how seem- 
ingly impossible it was for thirteen small States, though 
speaking the same language and bound together by common 
aim and tradition, to lay aside their rivalries and animosities. 
It is little wonder that an attempted world federation, in the 
present chaos, should meet with greater difficulties and 
failures. But it survives them. ° 

This is because it offers not merely a hope but certain 
definite accomplishments. What it has done for Austria has 
been often described; yet it is worth repeating, for the most 
encouraging aspect of the case is the way that country was 
saved from financial ruin, anarchy, and revolution. Here the 
whole theory of the League is justified. 

Since the armistice, Austria had lived on loans, on foreign 
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charity, on the losses of speculators in her currency, and she 
was going from bad to worse — as Professor Redlich showed 
in THE YALE Review a year ago. She seemed on the brink 
of another great tragedy that would plunge southern Europe 
into war; yet no banks would consider new credits, no govern- 
ment would raise the loan Austria needed. The old order, the 
Conference of Ambassadors, appealed to in vain, turned over 
the hopeless case to the League. 

The League can act quickly. It had its economic, financial, 
and legal commissions ready for work. On these commissions 
were men from countries that had fought Austria; now they 
were offering their technical assistance to aid her, not as 
representatives of their various governments but as “experts 
invited by the League to give their best professional ad- 
vice.”’ The committees included some of the leading bankers 
and financial authorities of the world who volunteered their 
services. They discovered that if Austria would dismiss one 
hundred thousand state employees, increase her taxation, 
and make drastic reforms in her enterprises conducted by the 
state — notably her railroads—she could balance her 
budget within two years. While these reforms were being 
introduced, she would need a loan of £30,000,000. That loan 
could be met by the income of her customs and tobacco 
duties spread over a period of twenty years; and if Austria 
would assign this income to the powers aiding her recon- 
struction, they could safely guarantee the loan. With such a 
guarantee, investors all over the world would subscribe to it. 


Everything depended upon two things: the security of 


Austria, her confidence that no nation would take advantage 
of her weakness; and her willingness to undertake the drastic 
reforms demanded by the League. Austria agreed to establish 
these reforms and to submit her expenditure of the loan to 
the control of the League, while her neighbors guaranteed 
her safety. The League’s plan was then put into action. 

The immediate success of the Austrian loan, her growing 
confidence and solvency, are matters of common knowledge; 
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what is not fully realized is that Austria was saved, not by 
the old method of treating a conquered enemy but by a new 
plan of intelligent co-operation. It has been stated rightly 
that the Austrian work is the best and most complete func- 
tioning of the whole mechanism of the League as an inter- 
dependent whole. Dr. Zimmerman of Holland, the Com- 
missioner-General of the League at Vienna, has put the 
whole case in a few words: “It is only under the auspices of 
an international organization like the League that results 
of this kind can be attained. Only the League itself could 
call forth the feeling of solidarity which, thanks to its tech- 
nical organizations, has assured the success of the loans and 
has made it possible to carry out a general programme. 
Only the League could organize a system of supervision 
which, both in the letter and in the spirit, fully respects the 
sovereignty of a state.” 

This same international co-operation may be seen at any 
time in the Secretariat at Geneva. The unusually able body 
of men who compose it are not the League, for they have no 
power to act; their duty is to make the reports and the 
studies on which the League reserves the final decision. This 
permanent staff is made up of men who are not dependent 
upon the fortunes of politics or the caprices of diplomacy for 
their positions. Drawn from many nations, they are a stand- 
ing example of the possibility of uniting men of every land 
in a continuing endeavor for better world relations. These 
men are not internationalists, persons without a country; 
they have forgotten neither their homes nor their cultures, 
and they realize that in striving for a decent world order, 
they are serving not only the League but their own nations 
as well. Nationality is not the cause of the world’s misery 
to-day, but a false, a predatory nationality that manifests 
itself in oppression and injustice. Poets have inveighed 
against the cruelty of the world; a stronger case could 
be brought against its utter stupidity, for after all these 
centuries it has not mastered the simple axiom that for 
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men as well as for nations honesty is the best policy, 
The League, then, is a method of work which may } 
used, or disregarded, or even abused; for it is true that na- 
tions may try to turn it to their own advantage and to the 
detriment of their neighbors. They may send to Genéva — 
an excellent spot for calm deliberation — representatives 
who believe the heresy, “My country, right or wrong,” or 
even a worse one — that their country is always right. But 
it is equally true that nations, like individuals, desire to 
appear at the best advantage, and it has been found that 
even the super-patriot becomes more reasonable and there- 
fore more just when serving with colleagues from neutral or 
disinterested countries, men not swayed by his memories and 
passions. Many times the League has risen above its sources. 
And it will rise higher because its work is united work. The 
time has gone forever when one nation can give peace to 
the world; the age has passed in which a little army of a few 
score thousand soldiers fights the battles while their country 
goes about its accustomed ways. Peace can come only from 
a world federation and only when whole peoples demand it. 
Our attitude towards the experiment of the League — for 
it is an experiment — has been determined often by party 
considerations. Many of us have been led in this matter by 
politicians rather than by statesmen. A statesman may be 
defined as an honest and capable man whose course of action 
is not dictated by his desire for re-election. At the present 
moment no country is suffering from a plethora of statesmen. 
It is politics that has dictated the recently published state- 
ment that the League wishes America in order to use abroad 
the American army and navy; and, on the other hand, it is 
undoubtedly true that a professed devotion for the League 
and a burning desire to assist Europe may serve merely to 
attack the party in power. It is not right to assume, as some 
of the advocates of the League have done, that only through 
this plan can we work with Europe, and that failure to 
endorse the League is undeniable evidence of a stony heart. 
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But it is equally unfair to attack the League by magnifying 
its failures and belittling whatever it accomplishes. A man 
has the right to believe, if he can, that we should “‘stay at 
home and mind our own business,” as one newspaper sums 
up the case — though we must leave our home and sell a 
vood proportion of our products abroad if we are to have 
business as usual — but that is no reason for refusing honor 
where honor is due. The League, nct always but in many 
cases, is bringing together in mutual understanding and 
effort men of different races, creeds, and political beliefs, and 
that in itself is an achievement. There are enough forces 
working with a large degree of success to tear civilization to 
pieces; if we feel it unwise for Americans to join a great 
and growing body of men and women who are striving to 
establish a definite plan of international co-operation, then 
the least we can do is to set down naught in malice and to 
wish them Godspeed. 

But surely America can do more than that. It is hard to 
discover a sufficient reason why we should not send fully 
accredited representatives to the League’s non-political 
work, to its philanthropic and scientific commissions. This 
is called “entering by the back door”’; but if we are in doubt 
as to the company assembled in a room, it is a wise thing to 
look in from the threshold of any door at all. The best way 
to decide whether or not the League is worth while is by 
working with it; and there can be no question that the 
League will welcome our aid, however limited it may be. 
The League wishes our co-operation, not because we would 
bring to its councils a superior morality, intelligence, or 
ability; it wishes us a member because we have many men 
who would gladly serve it, if allowed, and because from our 
position and training we are detached from the rivalries of 
the Continent. By Europe at large we should be regarded as 
more dispassionate and impartial in the study of its prob- 
lems. The mists of hatred dissolve slowly. Our actions are 
not suspected because Europe knows we seek from her no 
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enlargement of our frontiers and that we have no ancient 
grudges to satisfy. 

Everyone realizes that to wage war we must work and 
suffer; yet we think that peace will descend like a dove 
attracted by a few stray crumbs dropped from the tea-table. 
We can never get peace by inaction. If looking in from the 
back door we find the gathering to be a fraud or a sham, we 
should do a great service to the world by exposing it: if we 
found the assembly a useful one, we could join it. But at 
the present moment even to suggest joining the League 
provokes a smile. We remember the last Presidential ma- 
jority. But that does not end the matter, for majorities have 
changed. It took us many months before we joined in the 
war, and it will take us a much longer time to join in any 
European peace movement. Our whole tradition is to keep 
out of Europe. The foundations of our Republic were laid 
by men whose one desire was to escape from the countries 
across the sea and to build a new land unlike the ones which 
had driven them out. It is an easy matter for an Englishman 
to look beyond the narrow Channel, to see that the fires of 
war are still smouldering, and to realize that something 
must be done or the world will be again in flames. It is a 
much more difficult matter to see this from North Dakota. 
But sooner or later facts get home. There can be no safety 
for us with a Europe in turmoil. The Atlantic Ocean offers 
no sure insulation. We shall not “save Europe,” but we 
shall do our share in working for a better world order. It 
does not seem either rash or dangerous, considering our 
power, to try what the League may do. If it fails, we must 
adopt some other plan; and if that fails, then we must try 
still another. There must be found some practical scheme, 
some form of organization that will unite men of all races 
and give them a common ground for reasonable co-opera- 
tion; for it will be either the abyss of war and anarchy, or 
that common ground which the League offers at the present 
moment. Why not try the League? 
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THE LOGIC OF CAPITALISM 
J. LAURENCE LAUGHLIN 


HERE runs an old Chinese proverb to the effect 

that ““when you drink from the stream, remember 

the spring.” In the conspicuous profusion of goods 

in endless variety which issues from modern indus- 
try —and which by its very multiplicity excites the cu- 
pidity of all sorts and conditions of men — it is well to look 
carefully into the fundamental sources of all kinds of prod- 
ucts. In seeking to obtain satisfactions to human desires, 
nothing is more impressive than the ever-present fact of 
obstacles to be overcome. The essence of all economic history 
is the struggle of man to overcome the difficulties which 
nature sets up against an increasing demand for food as well 
as for the divers goods wanted by the race. Difficulty of 
attainment is the economic problem of all time. If it is a 
need of more food, then we go farther inland, or sail to distant 
lands; if it is more clothing, we seek wool or cotton from 
larger areas or other hemispheres; if it is more coal or copper, 
we hunt the various sources of another continent or dig 
deeper into the earth. The element of scarcity and the 
constant effort of human intelligence and ingenuity to over- 
come it, are the centre about which economic progress re- 
volves. It is a story of the overcoming of opposition. It makes 
conquerors of difficulties out of virile men. It tests the capa- . 
ble from the incapable; and out of the hands of the capable 
comes the widening stream of commodities which gives to 
the world a constantly increasing power of consumption. 
It is only because of the prevailing existence of scarcity 
that we have the problems of value, of cost of production, 
of price. Things of unlimited supply do not enter the eco- 
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nomic sphere because they have no cost or price. The prin. | 

ciples of production arise from the necessity of fighting the | 

scarcity set up by nature. Practically none of the wants of ( 

man can be satisfied except through labor and sacrifice. | 
From the innate desire of most men to improve their 

standard of living there arose an inevitable tendency to 

study how to obtain desired commodities with less effort, 

or more with the same effort. It was early discovered that 

conditions on this globe enabled a worker to produce more 

than was needed for the mere necessaries of existence. In 

hunting, fishing, agriculture, or industry it has always been 

true that men could produce more than mere subsistence, 

so that on the surplus they could either lie idle for a time, 

or use it as a means for constructing some new implement or 

ingenious device for reducing the old effort and sacrifice in 

obtaining satisfactions. Thus boats and ships on water, 

carts and wagons drawn by domesticated animals on land, 

increased the portability of goods, lessened bodily effort, and 

opened up wider exchanges of surplus products. The rude 

tools of the stone age were later surpassed by those made of 

metals. Thereafter, one after another came an endless series 

of inventions and machines, until at the present day man has 

so made the materials and forces of nature to work for him 

that mere bodily eftort, or handicraft, is a very small factor 

in acquiring the amazing variety of goods entering into the 

consumption of civilized races. The decision between the 

use of the first little surplus for idleness, or for leisure to 

construct a new implement, was epoch-making. It was the 

birth of capital. Instead of facing nature alone, unaided, 

in the struggle to wrench from it the means of existence and 

enjoyment, thereafter human effort joined by capital worked 

together to increase enormously the output of their united 

production. Capital came forth originally from a human 

instinct to adopt some means to economize bodily effort. 

An ax, a lever, a horse, a hammer, a steam engine, originated 

in the universal seeking of men to find aids in conquering 
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nature to the end that they might raise their standard of 
living. Consequently, to-day our united income is limited 
only by the condition of the arts, that is, by the known 
effectiveness of capitalistic production. 

The forms of capital, by which man’s effort has thus 
been made infinitely more productive, differ, however, from 
human effort by the obvious fact that they are impersonal 
and can be freely bought and sold. Outside of slavery human 
labor cannot be appropriated. But capital, in liquid or fixed 
form, will have a price in the open market based on the value 
of the service it renders to production and the relation of its 
supply to demand. A horse is a valuable part of a farmer’s 
capital; and he will not part with it, or loan it, except for a 
consideration which will cover what he himself could gain 
by its use. Of course, if horses are very abundant they can 
be had at lower prices independent of their basic service; 
that is, in economic lingo, supply dominates utility. Yet, 
whatever the circumstances modifying its amount, and 
whatever the name given to it, this payment for the advan- 
tage which the possession of capital gives is inevitable. No 
man parts with a work-horse, a plough, or any part of his 
capital, without obtaining what he regards as an equivalent. 
The same is true of a motor-truck or a travelling crane. As 
tangible forms of capital are salable the owner can transfer 
them into money, and with the money buy any other variety 
of capital desired. Or, anyone can pledge salable property for 
a loan of money —a credit transaction — and employ it 
productively as capital. The transfer of capital to persons 
who can make the best use of it in various ways is the main 
function of banks. The rate of interest charged for capital, 
apart from fluctuations due to demand and supply, 1 is re- 
lated more or less directly to its basic efficiency in pro- 
duction. 

The service rendered by capital in enormously increasing 
the output of human effort inspires in those who went 
through the sacrifice of bringing it into existence the justice 
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of a claim to the rights of property over it. The person ho 
comes to take away a farmer’s horse without recompense 1S 
resisted by force and called a thief. It is sometimes said 
that most crimes are committed for property; hence, aboli- 
tion of property would abolish most crimes. Such advice 
overlooks the fact that the owner of property acts under so 
strong an instinct, or right, that he can only be dispossessed 
by force or crime. To abolish property, it will be necessary 
entirely to change human nature. If a government becomes 
communistic and arbitrarily takes away a factory, or a 
farmer’s horse or wheat, the incentive to the replacement of 
such capital for the sake of the individual use of its services 
disappears. Although this is no place to justify private 
property in general, private property in capital due to a 
person’s self-sacrifice is necessary to its creation and main- 
tenance. Per contra, a supposed limitation of the right of 
property in capital arises in case the original creator of 
capital transfers it by gift or will to another who had no 
share in its origin. The receiver of it, however, has as much 
right to it as anyone else who has had no part in its creation, 
with the added right that one inducement to its original 
creation through self-restraint in consumption was the 
knowledge that it could be transferred to connections, 
friends, charities, or other purposes. 

The existence of capital made possible division of labor, 
especially that kind which has enabled specialization to be 
introduced in one part of a series of operations leading to a 
finished product. For instance, the steps from the prepara- 
tion of the soil for planting of wheat to the last offer of bread 
to the consumer have been specialized with the result of a 
great reduction in the price of the loaf. The gains in the 
making of ploughs, reapers, and in cheapening of trans- 
portation have been incalculable. The lengthening of the 
total process for the sake of greater productivity has intro- 
duced the element of time, a characteristic which strikingly 
distinguishes modern from primitive industry. Such processes 
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would be impossible without capital, good management, law 


and order, foresight, and observance of contracts. Thus 


arises the ability of capital to discount the future. It assumes 
the risk to-day of a large investment whose fruition can be 
reached only many years hence. Bridges, docks, and irriga- 
tion dams are instances. The collection of such large sums 
was very difficult, until the democratic device of the cor- 
poration enabled the risk to be distributed over a vast 
number of small contributions and allowed any inexpert 
person to own a share in an enterprise which employ ed the 
best attainable experts. The myriads of articles to be found 
in every village store throughout the land, and the present 
prices of nails, hammers, saws, screws, and articles of general 
consumption, could exist only through the operations of 
large production. And such operations would be impossible 
without capitalism. 

As soon as men progressed out of primitive conditions, 
everyone recognized that a larger production (and hence a 
larger social income) could be had only by the aid of capitalis- 
tic tools. Instinctively men expected to use an ax, a boat, a 
wagon, and every available machine that would enlarge the 
results of human labor. But who had these aids? How could 
they be obtained? Here we come upon a pivotal thing in the 
logic of capitalism, which cannot be blinked. Lack of knowl- 
edge and inaccuracy of thinking have made confusion out 
of the very simple matter of the existence of a wage system. 
Men are not equal, or alike, physically, mentally, morally, 
or industrially. Variety is the law of creation. Especially are 
men different in their capacity to estimate a future gain over 
a present indulgence. Men differ in being able to forgo a 
present indulgence in order to put aside capital for a future 
productive service. Hence, it is the thrifty who have first 
possessed capital, and the unthrifty who must go to them 
for employment. In course of time some capital may have 
passed by inheritance or gift to others than the creators, and 
its maintenance and increase require industrial skill and 
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judgment. But in any enterprise involving time and the 
need of advancing the wherewithal for wages, materials, 

machinery, buildings, and so on, until the product is finally 
marketed, those who have no capital must unite with those 
who have it on terms acceptable to both. This, in short, is 
the reason for the existence of a wage system, of employers 
and employees. It is rather naive to attack a wage system and 
talk about the class-consciousness of those without capital 
in a matter which involves the possession or absence of a 
personal quality like thrift. The have-nots will always look 
critically on the haves; but, after all, the only justification 
for antagonism can be that against those whose capital is 
inherited and who act as representatives of the original 
creator of it by keeping it intact for present productive 
purposes. In either case this antagonism profits little for 
economic understanding. Capital is capital wherever it is; 
it is always essential; its nature and functions are the same 
whoever owns it. 

The frequent denunciations of capitalism are often of a 
kind to show a merely sentimental origin. Their illogicality 
projects like an ass’s ears from the lion’s skin. To abolish 
capitalism, it is seriously proposed to establish state contro! 
over capital and the factors of production. Such a proposal, 
however, admits as its major premise the primary necessity 
of capital to our present productive efficiency. If this be 
true, the only logic in taking over control of capital by the 
state is the unproved assumption that by abolishing private 
ownership of capital, capitalism itself is abolished. The in- 
escapable productive function of capital, it is to be noted, is 
no more removed by state ownership than would the force 
of gravity be removed by a vote of Congress. The advocates 
of state ownership really expect capital when private owner- 
ship is abolished to retain all its functional power to enlarge 
output; but yet they illogically talk as if they were abolishing 
capitalism. At the most, they would have changed | 
ownership; but by so doing they would also have taken 
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away the motive for private saving and for the maintenance 
and efficiency of capital. In any event, if a state, that has 
not saved it, takes it over from those who have saved it, how 
can it be anything else but robbery? 

Now, however, it is being recognized by the more intelli- 
vent and thoughtful socialists that capitalism is essential to 
the very existence of the proletariat because of its aid to 
human labor. Then they fall into another fallacy by assuming 
that the miracle-working power of capitalism, when taken 
over by the state, can somehow be used in making a new 
distribution of wealth more favorable to the proletariat. 
Yet at the same time, by expropriating it, they have cut 
of the roots that supply capital; and when it is dissipated by 
irresponsible agents of the state they provide no motive 
except the sentimental appeal to the “sou! of the worker”’) 
for its restoration and maintenance. In fact, most of them 
would deny the right of capital to any payment for its serv- 
ices to production. But the point of logic is that in urging 
state ownership of capital in order to bring about a better 
distribution of wealth, its advocates have really abandoned 
the case against capitalism in its true economic meaning. 
The criticism against the existing social system is kept up 
only on the ground that (assuming the present large capital- 
istic social income) a better and more just distribution of 
that income can be arrived at by state than by private 
ownership. This is an entire shift of position. The value and 
nature of capitalism is one thing; the means of getting a more 
just distribution of wealth is quite another. State ownership 
gives up — rightly — the idea that a better distribution of 
wealth can be obtained by destroying capitalism. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that this more intelli- 
gent understanding of capitalism is held by the left and 
extreme wings of radical thinkers. On the contrary, the 
repetition of crude attacks on capitalism is to-day used to 
inflame the anger of vast masses of men against the very 
system which makes their existence possible. The lack of 
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logic is capped only by economic ignorance. Even in Russia, 
after a period of inconceivable cruelty and tyranny in waging 
war on capitalism, the mistake of untrained theorizing has 
yielded more or less to the bitter logic of experience. The 
Soviets had, in ignorance, assumed the imperishability of 
capital. The causes of its creation and maintenance were 
ignored. They failed to note the very elementary fact that, 
after capital is saved, it is constantly being destroyed and 
recreated in industry. Hence the need of expert management 
and the purpose to re-invest in order to prevent disintegra- 
tion of original outlay. Not only did they stupidly appropri- 
ate the cattle and wheat of the farmer, but they even took 
away the reserves by which he could have staved off famine 
in seasons of drought. Like children, so to speak, they pulled 
up trees by the roots in order to get the fruit on the branches. 
They lived for a time on the surplus accumulated under the 
old capitalistic régime; but, now that it has been dissipated, 
there is no new capital coming on to take its place. Such is 
the reason for Lenin’s “strategic retreat” from pure com- 
munism. A pea when planted in the ground nourishes from 
the cotyledon in the seed the first upward shoot, until roots 
go down to draw up nourishment from the soil. Russian 
communism has exhausted the cotyledon of stored up capital, 
but it has no roots to bring up new supplies. It now lives a 
fictitious, foreed life. 

Since capital can originate only by setting aside for pro- 
ductive purposes a part of the surplus of output over the 
necessaries of life; and since by teaching or by sad experience 
the prodigious fertility of capitalistic agents is now more 
widely recognized (sometimes unconsciously) as essential to 
large production and consumption — the struggle for pos- 
session of it becomes the burning question of the day. The 
importance of having it now inflames the imagination of 
those who do not have it. Its control means the control of 
employment, for it alone can provide the great plant, ma- 
chinery, materials, and supplies needed by workers in modern 
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industry. This is a patent fact to every man hunting employ- 
ment, and yet with puerile logic the claim is made that the 
whole of the product 1s due to labor, and that labor should 
take it all. Here we face again the inevitable logic of capital- 
ism which cannot be disregarded. If labor alone brings forth 
the whole product, then why not go to work without capital 
without shovels, ploughs, or bread for next week) and prove 
it to the world? If capital does not help, if it should receive 
no share out of a joint product, then why all this bother and 
effort to get some other one’s capital and control it? The 
truth is that the chatter on this point is so childish that it is 
not worthy of argument. In fact, so fully is the power of 
capital unconsciously granted that subtle craft and even 
brutal crimes are resorted to for its control. If labor alone 
brings forth all product, why commit crimes for a thing 
that yields no return? 

Men can work without appreciable amounts of capital, 
but the returns will be pitifully small; it is only when capital 
unites with labor that output is greatly enlarged, costs are 
reduced, and wages are increased. Capitalism is the main 
cause of rising wages. Those who accumulate capital receive 
a payment for its effectiveness when combined with labor; 
both are necessary to the result. It is not true, as one agitator 
says, that under capitalism, “men live, without working, 
on the labor of others.”’ Labor by itself without capital could 
not begin to supply the consumption of to-day. The sacrifice 
and withholding from useless expenditure by which capital 
is created and maintained is as necessary a force to aid pro- 
duction as manual labor itself. Only when capital is employed 
with labor could each receive the rewards of to-day. Labor 
alone does not, and never has, produced that by which 
capital is paid. 

Moreover, by the very ones who inveigh against capital- 
ism, it is constantly admitted that labor cannot “‘go it 
alone.” “What does the worker want?” asks the same agi- 
tator. “Why, he wants to keep the strings of economic life 
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himself.” Then, why does he not get capital in order to keep 
the strings himself? Either he must save it himself, or take 
it by force from those who have it. The latter is the policy 
of the ignorant fanatic who has already shown his folly in 
dragging down the Russian proletariat to the worst stage of 
all its history. It is the policy of force, of “direct action,” 
of the highwayman, of the cave man. The communist Ruth- 
enberg, in explaining the purpose of the Russian Soviet in 
Michigan, is reported as saying: “‘It means the acceptance of 
the principle that the existing capitalistic government will be 
overthrown through the mass power of the workers, and this 
includes the use of armed force.”’ To take from others what 
he has been unable to acquire by self-sacrifice is not a policy 
likely to win over any intelligent people. It has failed even 
with the ignorant and helpless Russian mujik. It has been 
rejected by France and Italy. It will have no real appeal to 
Germany, England, or America. 

It is not necessary that the worker should seize by force 
the capital of others in order to give him the industrial coign 
of vantage. The other alternative 1 is open to him: he can save 
it himself. “No, he cannot,” says the demagogue, “he is a 
slave, on the verge of starvation.” Fortunately, facts show 
that he is not a slave. Nor is he obliged to go to a hostile 
capitalist for work. The growing perception of the multiply- 
ing powers of capital in aiding human labor is beginning to 
give the needed push to the worker’s mind which will stimu- 
late him to save. The material margin from which savings 
can be made has always existed; what has needed stimulus 
has been “the effective desire of accumulation” — the 
psychological impulse strong enough to control unessentia! 
expenditure in favor of essential productive use in the future. 
The fundamental logic of capitalism, based on human nature 
and the nature of the globe on which we live, cannot be set 
aside by fine-spun theorizing. The workers, of course, see the 
great facade of accumulated capital rising about them; they 
realize how difficult it would be to create such vast sums 
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themselves; how dependent they now are upon it; how 
merciless it seems under competitive conditions in exacting 
long hours of work in return for wages. Yet in this situation, 
they are no more slaves, or prisoners, of capital than a person 
in any courtyard surrounded by high walls but out of which 
a gate opens wide through which anyone can voluntarily 


VaSS. 

| The unconscious expression of the truth of the position 
that labor is capable of passing out to the possession of its 
own capital is afforded recently by the extraordinary success 
of labor banks. This recent development is one of the most 
hopeful movements that we have had in years. It is an un- 
conscious acceptance of the logic of capitalism, a realization 
of the multiplying effect of capital in increasing the unaided 
efforts of labor; and, above all, a surprising revelation of the 
capacity for savings on the part of wage-receivers. Of course, 
we have long known of the sporadic efforts of co-operative 
production for which workers have provided the capital, 
and of the very great accumulations of savings banks. But 
the organization of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers’ Co-operative National Bank of Cleveland in 1920, now 
with resources of $20,000,000, followed by the Federation 
Trust Company in New York and other similar establish- 
ments, is a new and hopeful venture into capitalism. It is not 
so much the mere addition of the earnings of capital to wages 
that is important, but the introduction of workers to the 
functions of capital in industry, to the methods of main- 
taining and increasing it, to experience in its management, 
and to an understanding, on friendly acquaintance, of its 
powerful aid to the employment of labor. In the particular 
investment of banking, success will depend, of course, not on 
the rising sums left by eager depositors, but on the ability 
to make only safe loans. The quality of loan assets is the 
measure of the safety of deposits. If the funds of labor banks 
are used to pay for strike benefits, and thus lower the quality 
of their assets, they will come to grief sooner or later. In this 
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experiment with banking, success will go far to encourage 
other means of bringing the earnings of capital to supplement 
a wage-income. When more men are thrifty and become 
capitalists, the misunderstandings about capitalism will 
diminish. 

It is not very intelligent when discussing labor banks to 
speak of capital as trying to justify its existence as a sort of 
separate estate. It could not if it would. The rich may be 
patronizing or intolerant. But capital —as distinct from 
wealth — is necessarily combined with labor in production. 
If it stands aloof from production, it ceases to be capital. 
The capital of labor banks is in the same class as any other 
capital. Just as a horse owned by a negro remains the same 
horse when its ownership passes to a white man. 

In view of the inevitable and positive logic ‘of capitalism 
the expressed hostility to it seems inexplicable. Nevertheless, 
it has an explanation, but one intended more for the heart 
than the head. We cannot get away from the fact that 
capitalism is not a theory, not a creation of law (except as 
human nature exacts private property), but a means of 
increasing production, like division of labor, evolved by the 

race in its long struggle for a higher level of consumption. It 
is essential to a large social income as a whole. That, however, 
makes capitalism a matter quite distinct from the wholly 
different problem of the distribution of the large social 
income among the various factors of production. This sounds 
like a commonplace; and it is. But it is constantly and 
illogically overlooked. 

The existing inequality of wealth, the possession of large 
fortunes alongside of discouraging poverty, is a wholly differ- 
ent problem from that of the workings of capitalism. Inequi- 
ties due to the imperfections of man cannot well be charged 
up to the ways by which the race have actually succeeded 
in improving their conditions of living. Human nature being 
what it is, with unrestricted multiplication of the lower 
types, it is useless to assume that all of the proletariat will 
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become thrifty capitalists or skilled workers. To attempt, 
however, to raise their condition, as Mr. Snowden suggested 
in the House of Commons, by legislation directed to the 
abolition of capitalism is like a proposal to shipwrecked 
sailors in mid-ocean to bore a hole in the bottom of their 
boat. It would not only be impossible to destroy capitalism 
without entirely changing human nature, but if it could be 
done, it would remove the very agent by which, as shown 
by all economic history, production has been amazingly 
increased. Ramsay Macdonald in insisting that the great 
problem of to-day was to increase production was really 
speaking in favor of capitalism and in opposition to Mr. 
Snowden’s motion which declaimed against capitalism. In 
asking for democratic control of the instruments of produc- 
tion he really meant control by those who have not been 
willing to go through the sacrifices of saving. If such things 
are said, the simple logic of capitalism seems to be little 
understood. It is not the purpose of this study, however, to 
propose a solution of the problem of wages and interest, but 
to show the fallacy of trying to increase the share of the 


proletariat by destroying capitalism. It is my aim to set 
forth the nature of capitalism and to recall the spring from 
which the stream flows. 








AUTOLYCUS 
By ALICE BROWN 


F this round earth whereon I stand 
I do not own one inch of land; 

I shall not lose upon the day 

When Gaffer Death drags me away. 


So now I think, as I am here, | 
I’ filch a bit and nothing fear. M 
Here is a larkspur, a red rose: 0 


I'll snip them off while no one knows. \ 

J 
And here’s a spray of columbine. : 
"Twas made by God and must be mine. f 
And there’s a branch of fadeless bay: l 
I'll take it, lest I die to-day. n 


My new brave nosegay in my cap, 
I'll forth, to fare without mishap 

If so God wills; but when I’ve run © 
My happy course, and so am done, 


I shall arise a seemlier shade 


For all the pretty thefts I’ve made: l 

My columbine and rose, my green 

To set them off and lie between. : 
h 
p 














EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL 
(1919 - 1922) 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD 


ATHERINE MANSFIELD’S Journal was writ- 
ten in odd, out-of-the-way corners of note-books 
and scraps of her manuscripts. It is seldom dated 
and always difficult to decipher. Parts of it were 

intended for publication of some kind — such a part is the 
opening half of these Extracts — parts were for herself alone. 
With especial interest readers of this instalment of the 
Journal will come upon passages dealing with material in 
“The Garden Party” and ‘‘The Doves’ Nest,” or incor- 
porated in them. It is impossible to establish a final chrono- 
logical order in the process of exploring Katherine Mans- 
field’s papers, and I have chosen to print the pieces as I 
find them — ordering each separate section as nearly as | 
can by date. The sections here given, as will be seen, cover 
the last three years of her life; from the date of the final] 
entry to the end, she wrote practically nothing. Some few 
of the italic titles prefixed to various entries are of my own 
addition. — Joun Mippieton Murry. 


Bloc-Notes, 1979-1927 

Saturday. Peaceful and gay. The whole house takes the 
air. Athenaeum is asleep and then awake on the studio sofa. 
He has a silver spoonful of my cream at lunch time — then 
hides under the sofa frill and plays the game of the Darting 
Paw. I gather the dried leaves from the plant in the big 
white bowl; they are powdered with silver. There is nobody 
in the house, and yet whose is this faint whispering? On the 
stairs there are tiny spots of gold — tiny footprints. . . . 
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The red geraniums have bought the garden over my head 
and taken possession. They are settled in, every leaf and 
flower unpacked and in its place, and never do they mean 
to move again! Well — that I could bear. But why because 
I’ve let them in should they throw me out? They won’t let 
me lie on the grass without their shouting: /m-pudence. . . 

J. digs the garden as though he were exhuming a hated 
body or making a hole for a loved one. . . . 

It’s raining, but the air is soft, smoky, warm. Big drops 
patter on the languid leaves, the tobacco flowers lean over. 
Now there is a rustle in the ivy. Wingley has appeared from 
the garden next door; he bounds from the wall. And deli- 
cately, lifting his paws, pointing his ears, very afraid that 
big wave will overtake him, he wades over the lake of green 
ere 

At breakfast time a mosquito and a wasp came to the 
edge of the honey dish to drink. The mosquito was a lovely 
little high stepping gazelle, but the wasp was a fierce roaring 
tiger. Drink — my darlings. . . . 

When the coffee is cold L. M. says: “‘ These things have to 
happen sometimes.” And she looks mysterious and impor- 
tant, as if, as a matter of fact, she had known all along that 
this was a cold coffee day... . 

What I felt was, he said, that I wasn’t in the whole of 
myself at all. I’d got locked in, somehow, in some little top- 
room in my mind, and strangers had got in — people I'd 
never seen before were making free of the rest of it. There 
was a dreadful feeling of confusion, chiefly that, and vague 
noises — like things being moved — changed about — in my 
head. I lit the candle and sat up and in the mirror I saw a 
dark, brooding, strangely lengthened face. .. . 

“The feeling roused by the cause is more important than 
the cause itself.”” — That is the kind of thing I like to say 
to myself as I get into the train. And then, as one settles 
into the corner — “For example” —or “Take, for in- 
stance.” — It’s a good game for one... . 
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She fastens on a white veil and hardly knows herself. Is it 
becoming or is it not becoming? Ah, who is there to say? 
There is a lace butterfly on her left cheek and a spray of 
flowers on her right. Two dark bold eyes stare through the 
mesh — Surely not hers. Her lips tremble; faint, she sinks 
on her bed. And now she doesn’t want to go. Must she? 
She is being driven out of the flat by those bold eyes. Out 
you go. Ah, how cruel! (Second Violin) .. . 
~ But her hand is large and cold with big knuckles and 
short square nails. It is not a little velvet hand that sighs, 
that yields, faints dead away and has to be revived again 
only to faint once more. (S. V.) .. . 

What do I want? she thought. What do I really want 
more than anything else in the world? If I had a wishing 
ring or Ali Baba’s lamp — no, it wasn’t Ali Baba — it was 
—oh, what did it matter! Just supposing some one came — 
“{ am here to grant your dearest wish.”” And she saw, 
vaguely, a fluffy little creature with a silver paper star on a 
wand — a school fairy. . . . What should I say? It was cold 
in the kitchen, cold and dim. The tap dripped slowly, as 
tho’ the water were half frozen. . . . 

Miss Todd and Miss Hopper were second violins. Miss 
Bray was a viola... . 

Cinderella: Oh, my sisters — my beautiful peacock-proud 
sisters — have pity on me as I sit with my little broom 
beside the cold ashes while you dance at the Prince’s party. 
But why — is the Fairy Godmother, the coach, the plumes, 
and glass slippers just — faery — and all the rest of the 
story deeply, deeply true? Fate I suppose — Fate. It had to 
be. These things happen so. La réponse: Poor old girl — of 
course one is awfully sorry for her, but she does become a 
bore — doesn’t she? There’s no getting away fromit. .. . 

Fairylike, the fire rose in two branched flames like the 
golden antlers of some enchanted stag. 

So he sat there, burning the letters, and each time he cast 
a fresh packet on the flame, his shadow, immense, huge, 
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leapt out of the wall opposite him. It looked, sitting so stiff 
and straight, like some horrible old God, toasting his knees 
at the flames of the sacrifice... . 

When I read Dr. Johnson, I feel like a little girl sitting at 
the same table. My eyes grow round. I don’t only listen; | 
take him in immensely... . 

“Don’t you think it would be marvellous,” she said, “to 
have just one person in one’s life to whom one could tell 
everything?” She leant forward, put down her cup, but 
stayed bent forward touching the spoon against the saucer. 
She looked up — “Or is it just childish of me — just absurd 
to want such a thing? All the same,” she leaned back, smil- 
ing, “childish or not — how wonderful it would be — how 
wonderful! to feel — from this person, this one person — | 
really don’t need to hide anything. It would be such heavenly 
happiness!”’ she cried, suddenly, “it would make life so 
She got up, went to the window, looked out vaguely and 
turned round again. She laughed. “It’s a queer thing,” she 
said, “I’ve always believed in the possibility — and yet - 
in reality. — Take R. and me, for instance.” And here she 
flung back in a chair; still she was laughing but her body 
leaned to the chair as though exhausted. “‘I tell him every- 
thing. You know we’re rather different from most people. 
What I mean is — don’t laugh — we love each other simply 
tremendously — we’re everything to each other! In fact - 
he’s the one person on earth for me — and yet,” and she 
shut her eyes and bit her lip as though she wanted to stop 
laughing herself, “try, try, try as I can — there is always 
just one secret — just one — that never can be told — that 
mocks me.” And then for a moment she lay still. . 

I saw S. as a little fair man with a walrus nueear way a 
bowler much too small for him and an ancient frock coat 
that he keeps buttoning and unbuttoning. Dark Bogey saw 
him as a grave gentleman with big black whiskers. Anyhow, 
there he was at the end of a dark tunnel, either coming 
towards us or walking away. That started us on a fascinating 
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subject. There are the people in D. B.’s life I’ve never seen 
(very few) and the immense number in mine that he has 
only heard of. What did they look like to us? And then, 
before we meet anyone while they are still far too far off 
to be seen we begin to build an image — how true is it? 
It’s queer how well one gets to know this stranger; how 
often you’ve watched him before the other comes to take his 
place. I can even imagine someone keeping their “‘first 
impression” — in spite of the other... . 


At the Bay 
At last the milk white harbor catches the glitter and the 


gulls floating on the trembling water gleam like the shadows 
within a pearl. 

The house dog comes out of his kennel dragging the heavy 
chain and klop-klops at the water standing cold in the iron 
pan. The house cat emerges from nowhere and bounds on 
to the kitchen window-sill waiting for her spill of warm 
morning milk... . 

“Children, children!” 

“Oh, no! Not yet. Oh, it can’t be time. Go away. I won’t. 
Oh, why must I?” 

“Children! Children!” 

They are being called by the cold servant girls. 

But they simply can’t get up. They simply must have one 
more little sleep — the best sleep of all — the warm, soft, 
darling little rabbit of a sleep. Just let me hug it one minute 
more before it bounds away. 

Soft little girls rolled up in rounds, just their bunch of 
curls showing over the sheet top; little long pale boys 
stretching out their slender feet; other little boys lying on 
their bellies pressing their heads into the pillow; tiny little 
fellows with fresh-cut hair sprouting from a tuft; little girls 
on their backs, their fists clenched, the bedclothes anyhow, 
one foot dangling; girls with pig-tails or rings of white paper 
snails instead of hair. And now there is the sound of plunging 
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water and all those youthful, warm bodies, the tender, ex. 
posed boy children, and the firm, compact little girls, | 
down in the bath tubs and ruffle helt shoulders stihsting 
the bright drops as birds love to do with their wings. 

Squeech! Squeech! Tchee! Quee! Little boys with plastered 
hair, clean collars and brand new boots squeak from the 
nursery to the lobby to the cupboard under the stairs 
where the school kits are hung. Furious young voices cry: 
“Who’s stolen my ink eraser that was in the well of my 
pencil box?” 

For a long time she said she did not want to change any- 
thing in him, and she meant it. Yet she hated things in him 
and wished they were otherwise. Then she said she did not 
want to change anything in him and she meant it. And the 
dark things that she had hated she now regarded with in- 
difference. Then she said she did not want to change any- 
thing in him. But now she loved him so that even the dark 
things she loved, too. She wished them there; she was not 
indifferent. Still they were dark and strange but she loved 
them. And it was for this they had been waiting. They 
changed. They shed* ‘their darkness — the curse was lifted 
and they shone forth as Royal Princes once more, as creatures 
of light. oe 

She sat on the end of the box ottoman buttoning her boots. 
Her short fine springy hair stood out round her head. She 
wore a little linen camisole and a pair of short frilled knickers. 

“Curse these buttons,” she said, tugging at them. And 
then suddenly she sat up and dug the handle of the button- 
hook into the box ottoman. 

“Oh dear,” she said, “I do wish I hadn’t married. I wish 
I’d been an explorer.” And then she said dreamily, “The 
Rivers of China, for instance.” 

“But what do you know about the Rivers of China, 
darling?” I said. For Mother knew no geography whatever; 
she knew less than a child of ten. 

“Nothing,” she agreed. “‘But I can fee/ the kind of hat | 
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should wear.” She was silent a moment. Then she said: “If 
Father hadn’t died I should have travelled, and then ten 
to one I shouldn’t have married.’”’ And she looked at me 
dreamily — looked through me, rather. 


Have you noticed how very smug those mountains look 
that are covered with snow aJ]l the year round? They seem to 
expect me to be so full of admiring awe. It never seems to 
enter their silly tops to wonder whether it isn’t rather dull 
to be so for ever and ever above suspicion... . 

Such a cultivated mind doesn’t really attract me. I admire 
it, | appreciate all “‘les soins et les peines” that have gone to 
produce it — but it leaves me cold. After all, the adventure 
is over. There is now nothing to do but to trim and to lop 
and to keep back — all faintly depressing labors. No, no, 
the mind I love must still have wild places, a tangled orchard 
where dark damsons drop in the heavy grass, an overgrown 
little wood, the chance of a snake or two (real snakes), a 
pool that nobody’s fathomed the depth of —and paths 
threaded with those little flowers planted by the mind. It 
must also have rea/ hiding-places, not artificial ones — not 
gazebos and mazes. And I have never yet met the cultivated 
mind that has not had its shrubbery. I loathe and detest 
shrubberies. . . . 

“You merely find yourself in the old position of trying to 
change me. And I refuse to be changed. I won’t change. If 
I don’t feel these things —I don’t feel them and there’s an 
end of it.” 

For a moment he stood there, cold, frigid, grasping the 
door-handle, staring not at her but over her head. He looked 
like a stranger who had opened her door by accident, and 
felt it necessary, for some reason or other, to explain the 
accident before he closed it again and went out of her life 
for ever. 


[The next entries belong to May and June, 1919, when 
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K. M. was living in her house overlooking Hampstead 
Heath, London. She spent the summers of 1919 and 1920 
there. — J. M. M.] 

May 30 [7979] 

A Good Beginning: First comes L. M. I give her orders, 
Ask her to supervise the maid till Monday. “Be gentle 
with her: help her to make the beds; and just tell her how 
everything must be.” Then in detail I sketch out the maid’s 
programme. “Send Ralph, please.” Ralph arrives. I arrange 
the food. Then settle all that must be done, coercing Ralph, 
putting her mind in order if I can, making her see the bright 
side of things, sending her away (I hope) feeling important 
and happy. 

I go upstairs to see Maud, to say good-morning, to hope 
“she will be happy.” “Just take things gently; I’ll quite 
understand that you can’t get into our ways at once. Ask 
Miss B. and the cook for what you want. But if you wish to 
see me, don’t hesitate to come in. I was so glad you were 
early.” She was very reassured. Her eyes shone (she’s only 
a little girl). She said it was like the country. As she walked 
up from the tram the birds sang “something beautiful.” 
This instead of “the long drag up the hill” was cheering. I 
left her happy. I know I did. 

Downstairs just to say good-day to Mrs. Moody and to 
say there were some flowers for her to take home. The good 
creature was on her knees polishing and saying it was such 
a fine day. Bless her 60 years! We had a little joke or two 
and I came away. 

L. M. again — just for a moment to say: “As you have a 
machine, don’t hem dusters by hand, as I see you are doing. 
Keep your energies for something important!” 

Then I sit down to work, and there comes a steady, 
pleasant vibration from the ship. If only I could always 
control these four women like this! I must learn to. 

May 31, 1919 
Work: Shall I be able to express one day my love of work 
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—my desire to be a better writer — my longing to take 
greater pains? And the passion I feel. It takes the place of 
reli igion —itis my religion; of people — I create my people; 

“life” —it is Life. The temptation is to kneel before it, 
to aoe to prostrate myself, to stay too long in a state of 
ecstasy before the idea of it. I must be more busy about my 
master’s business. 

Oh, God! The sky is filled with the sun, and the sun is 
like music. The sky is full of music. Music comes streaming 
down these great beams. The wind touches the harp-like 
trees, shakes little jets of music — little shakes, little trills 
from the flowers. The shape of every flower is like a sound. 
My hands open like five petals. Praise Him! Praise Him! 
No, I am overcome; I am dazed; it is too much to bear. 

A little fly has dropped by mistake into the huge sweet 
cup of a magnolia. Isaiah (or was it Elisha?) was caught up 
into Heaven in a chariot of fire once. But when the weather 
is divine and I am free to work, such a journey is positively 
nothing. 

(Fune 27, 1979) 

The Larger Breath: Bateson and his love of the louse for 
its own sake. Pedigree lice. £100 a year from the Royal 
Institute; a large family; desperately poor; but he never no- 
tices. The lives he saved in the Balkan war with shaving and 
Thymol. Cases reduced from 7000 to 700. No reward, not 
even an O. B. E. He dissects them, finds their glands and 
so on, keeps them in tiny boxes; they feed on his arm. The 
louse and the bed-bug. 

Hydatids: the Australian who got them: handfuls of im- 
mature grapes. They attack the liver. In the human body 
they reproduce indefinitely. When they are passed and a 
sheep is attacked by them, they develop hooks and become 
long worms. 

The Egyptian disease: a parasite which attacks the veins 
and arteries and causes fluxion — constant bleeding. It is 
another egg drunk in water. After it has been in man the 
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only thing it can affect is a water-snail. It goes through an 
entirely new cycle of deimg until it can attack man again, 

Dysentery: another parasite. 

H ‘ydro phobia: The disease develops very slowly; the treat- 
ment is very expensive. Symptoms are a profuse, shiny 
bubbling s saliva, and gasping and groaning as in gas-poison- 
ing. No barking, no going on all fours. 

In lockjaw the jaw does not lock. 

Pasteur was a very dreamer of dreamers. Human beings 
are a Side-line to science... . 

All this I talked over with Sorapure on June 21st. His 
point of view about medicine seems to me just completely 
right. I'd willingly let him take off my head, look inside, and 
pop it on again, if he thought it might assist future genera- 
tions. Quite the right man to have at one’s dying bedside. 
He’d get me at any rate so interested in the process 
gradual loss of sensitiveness, coldness in the joints etc. 
I’d lie there thinking: This is very valuable to know; I must 
make a note of this. 

As he stood at the door talking: “Nothing is incurable; 
it’s all a question of time. What seems so useless to-day may 
be just that link which will make all plain to a future genera- 
tion.” —I had a sense of the /arger breath, of the mysterious 
lives within lives; and the Egyptian parasite beginning its 
new cycle of being in a water-snail affected me like a great 
work of art. No, that’s not what I mean. It made me feel 
how perfect the world is, with its worms and hooks and ova, 
how incredibly perfect. There is the sky and the sea and the 
shape of a lily, and there is all this other as well. The da/ance 
how perfect! (Sa/ut, Tchehov!) I would not have the one 
without the other. ... 

The clocks are striking ten. Girls are laughing. J. and 
Sullivan are down in Somerset — happy, I feel — if they are 
warm enough — enjoying each other. . . . 

I have consumption. There is still a great deal of moisture 
(and pain) in my BaD lung. But I do not care. I do not want 
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anything I could not have. Peace, solitude, time to write my 
books, beautiful external life to watch and ponder — no 
more. Oh, I’d like a child as well —a baby boy; mais je 
demande trop! 


(The following doggerel poem, composed 1 in great suffer- 
ing, is precious as a record of the gaiety with which Kk. M. 
bore the burden of almost continuous physical pain. It refers 
to a moment when the injection of Streptococcus bacilli had 
unlooked-for incidental consequences. The “Doctor who 
came from Jamaica” was her beloved and devoted medical 
attendant, Dr. Victor Sorapure, with whom the conversation 
referred to in the previous note was held. — J. M. M.] 


Tedious Brief Adventure of K. M. 


A Doctor who came from Jamaica 

Said: “‘ This time I’ll mend her or break her. 
I'll plug her with serum; 

And if she can’t bear ’em 

I'll call in the next undertaker.” 


His /ocum tenens, Doctor Byam, 

Said: “Right oh, old fellow, we’ll try ’em, 
For I’m an adept, O, 

At pumping in strepto 

Since I was a surgeon in Siam.” 


The patient, who hailed from New Zealing, 
Said: “Pray don’t consider my feeling, 
Provided you’re certain 

Twill not go on hurtin’, 

I'll lie here and smile at the ceiling.” 


These two very bloodthirsty men 
Injected five million, then ten, 

But found that the strepto 

Had suddenly crept to 

Her feet — and the worst happened then! 
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Any day you may happen to meet 

Her alone in the Hampstead High Street 
In a box on four wheels 

With a whistle that squeals; 

And her hands do the job of her feet. 


[The following entries belong to the autumn of 1920, and 
were made on the journey to the villa Isola Bella at Mentone, 
where K. M. spent the winter of that year. — J. M. M.] 

Psychologie féminine: “It is said that the turtledove never 
drinks clear water, but always muddies it first with its foot 
so that it may the better suit its pensive mind.”’ 

Southward Bound: Lying facing the window I woke early. 
The blind was half-pulled down. A deep pink light flew in 
the sky, and the shapes of the trees, ancient barns, towers, 
walls were all black. The pools and rivers were quicksilver. 
Nearing Avignon, the orchard in the first rays of sunlight 
shone with gold fruit: apples flashed like stars. 

L. M.’s legs dangled. She dropped down, slowly waving 
her big gray legs, as though something pulled her, dragged 
her — the tangle of rich blue weeds on the red carpet. 

““A-vig — Avig — Avig-non,” she said. 

“One of the loveliest names in the world done to death,” 
said I. “‘A name that spans the ancient town like a bridge.” 

She was very impressed. But then George Moore cou/d 
impress her. 

Breakfast-time: It grew hot. Everywhere the light quivered 
green- -gold. The white soft road unrolled, with plane-trees 
casting a trembling shade. There were piles of pumpkins and 
gourds; outside the house the tomatoes were spread in the 
sun. Blue flowers and red flowers and tufts of deep purple 
flared in the road-side hedges. A young boy, carrying a 
branch, stumbled across a yellow field, followed by a brown 
high-stepping little goat. We bought figs for breakfast, im- 
mense thin-skinned ones. They broke in one’s fingers and 
tasted of wine and honey. Why is the northern fig such a 
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chaste fair-haired virgin, such a soprano? The melting con- 
traltos sing through the ages. 

72.8.20: More beautiful by far than a morning in Spring 
or Summer. The mist — the trees standing in it — not a leaf 
moves, not a breath stirs. There is a faint smell of burning. 
The sun comes slowly: slowly the room grows lighter. Sud- 
denly, on the carpet, there is a square of pale, red light. The 
bird in the garden goes “snip — snip — snip” —a little 
wheezy, like the sound of a knife-grinder. The nasturtiums 
blaze in the garden; their leaves are pale. On the lawn, his 
yaws tucked under him, sits the black and white cat... . 

“And if a man will consider life in its whole circuit, and 
see how superabundantly it is furnished with what is ex- 
traordinary and beautiful and great, he shall soon know for 
what we were born.” 


(The notes now to be given refer to the first conception of 
the unfinished story called “‘Weak Heart,” which is in- 
cluded in ‘‘The Doves’ Nest and Other Stories.” The date 
shows that K. M. had cherished the idea of the story a long 
while. — J. M. M.] 

(September ? 1920) 

The daughter of the watch-smith. Her piano-playing. 
Her weak heart, queer face, queer voice, awful clothes. 
The violets in their garden. Her little mother and father. 
The scene at the baths: the coldness, the blueness of the 
children, her size in the red twill bathing-dress, trimmed 
with white braid. The steps down to the water — the rope 
across. 

Edie has a brother Siegfried. 17. You never know whether 
he has begun to shave or not. He and Edie walk in arm in 
arm. . . . Her Sunday hat is trimmed beyond words. . . . 

Oh, that tree at the corner of May Street! I forgot it 
until this moment. It was dark and hung over the street 
like a great shadow. The father was fair and youthful to 
look at. He was a clockmaker. 
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(October, 1920) 

Marie, the “bonne a tout faire”: She is little and gray with 
periwinkle — I feel inclined to write peritwinkle — blue eyes 
and swift, sweeping gestures. Annette said she is “une per- 
sonne trés supérieure — la veuve d’un cocher,” and “qu’elle 
a son appartement a Nice . . . Mais, que voulez-vous? La 
vie est si chére. On est forcé.”’ But Marie does not look like 
any of these imposing, substantial things. She is far too gay, 
too laughing, too light, to have ever been more than a 
feather in the coachman’s hat. As to an appartement, | 
suspect it was a chair at a window which overlooked a 
market... . 

Throttling, strangling by the throat, a helpless, exhausted 
little black silk bag... . 

But one says not a word and to the best of one’s belief 
gives no sign. I went out into the gentle rain and saw the 
rainbow. It deepens; it shone down into the sea and it 
faded; it was gone. The small gentle rain fell on the other 
side of the world. Frail — Frail. I felt Life was no more than 
this. 

(September, 1921) 

September is different from all other months. It is more 
magical. I feel the strange chemical change in the earth which 
produces mushrooms is the cause, too, of this extra “life” in 
the air —a resilience, a sparkle. For days the weather has 
been the same. One wakes to see the trees outside bathed in 
green-gold light. It’s fresh — not cold. It’s clear. The sky is 
a light pure blue. During the morning the sun gets hot. 
There is a haze over the mountains. Occasionally a squirrel 
appears, runs up the mast of a pine-tree, seizes a cone and 
sits in the crook of a branch, holding it like a banana. Now 
and again a little bird, hanging upside-down, pecks at the 
seed. There is a constant sound of bells from the valley. It 
keeps on all day, from early to late. 

Midday — with long shadows. Hot and still. And yet 
there’s always that taste of a berry rather than scent of a 
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flower in the air. But what can one say of the afternoons? 
Of the evening? The rose, the gold on the mountains, the 
quick mounting shadows? But it’s soon cold — Beautifully 
cold, however. 


[The following occurs in the middle of an unpublished and 
unfinished manuscript called “By Moonlight.” It should 
perhaps be explained that K. M.’s method of work was never 
regular. Some of her longest and most beautiful stories were 
written at a single sitting; at other times she spent weeks in 
producing only fragments. “Karori’”’ was the “novel” of 
which “Prelude” and “At the Bay” were—at one time— to 
have formed parts. But eventually the idea was abandoned, 
deliberately. K. M. saw that her “novel”? would have been 
so unlike a novel that it was no use calling it one. — J. M. M.] 
(September, 1927) 

| am stuck beyond words, and again it seems to me that 
what I am doing has no form! I ought to finish my book of 
stories first and then, when it’s gone, really get down to my 
novel, Karort. 

Why I should be so passionately determined to disguise 
this, I don’t quite know. But here I lie, pretending, as Heaven 
knows how often I have before, to write. Supposing I were 
to give up this pretense and really did try? Supposing I only 
wrote half a page in a day — it would be half a page to the 
good; and I should at least be training my mind to get into 
the habit of regular performance. As it is, every day sees me 
further off my goal. 4nd, once I had this book finished, I’m 
free to start the real one. 4nd it’s a question of money. 

But my idea, even of the short story, has changed rather, 
lately — That was lucky! J. opened the door softly and I 
was apparently really truly engaged. And — no, enough of 
this. It has served its purpose. It has put me on the right 
lines. . . . 

This isn’t bad, but at the same time it’s not good. It’s 
too easy. I wish I could go back to N. Z. for a year. But I 
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can’t possibly just now. I don’t see why not, in two years’ 
time, though. 
October, 1921 

These last days I have been awfully rebellious. Longing 
for something. I feel uprooted. I want things that J. can so 
easily do without, that aren’t natural to him. I long for them. 
But then, stronger than all these desires, is the other, which 
is to make good before I do anything else. The sooner the 
books are written, the sooner I shall be well, the sooner my 
wishes will be in sight of fulfilment. That is sober truth, of 
course. As a pure matter of fact I consider this enforced 
confinement here as God-given. But, on the other hand, | 
must make the most of it quickly. It is not unlimited any 
more than anything else is. Oh, why — oh, why isn’t any- 
thing unlimited? Why am I eodihed every single day of my 
life by the nearness of death and its inevitability: ?lTam really 
diseased on that point. And I can’t speak of it. If I tell J. 
it makes him unhappy. If I don’t tell him, it leaves me 
to fight it. I am tired of the battle. No one knows how 
tired. 

To-night, when the evening-star shone through the side- 
window and the mountains were so lovely, I sat there think- 
ing of death. Of all there was to do — of Life, which is so 
lovely — and of the fact that my body is a prison. But this 
state of mind is evi/. It is only by acknowledging that I, 
being what I am, had to suffer sis in order to do the work | 
am here to perform — it is only by acknowledging it, by 
being thankful that work was not taken away from me, that 
I shall recover. I am weak where I must be strong. Nov. 24, 
I92I.... 

And to-day — Saturday — less than ever. But no matter. 
I have progressed —a little. I have realized what it is to be 
done — the strange barrier to be crossed from thinking it 
to writing it . . . Daphne.* 


*On the next page begins the unfinished manuscript of “Daphne,” 
included in “The Doves’ Nest.” 
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November, 1927) 
At the end of a draft manuscript of “The Garden Party” 
Finished and sent to put in my book. 
This is a moderately successful story, and that’s all. It’s 
somehow, in the episode at the lane, scamped. 
16.11.1921. To go to Sierre, if it goes on like this — or to 
—orto-— 


Shakespeare Notes, 1921 

The First Lord in 4//’s Well that Ends Well is worth attend- 
ing to. One could have thought that his speeches and those 
of the Second Lord would have been interchangeable; but 
he is a very definite, quick-cut character. Take, for example, 
the talk between the two in Act IV, Scene iii. S. L. asks him 
to let what he is going to tell dwell darkly with him — F. L.: 
“When you have spoken it, ’tis dead, and I am the grave of 
it.’ And then his comment: “How mightily sometimes we 
make us comforts of our losses.’”’ And this is most excellent: 
“The web of our life is of a mingled yarn, good and ill to- 
gether; our virtues would be proud if our faults whipped 
them not; and our crimes would despair if they were not 
cherished by our virtues.” 

I like the temper of that extremely — and does it not 
reveal the man? Disillusioned and yet — amused — worldly, 
and yet he has feeling. But I see him as — quick, full of Life, 
and marvellously at his ease with his company, his surround- 
ings, his own condition, and the whole small, solid earth. 
He is like a man on shipboard who is inclined to straddle just 
to show (but not to show off) how well his sea-legs serve 
Re. a-eca 

The Clown — “‘a shrewd knave and an unhappy” — 
comes to tell the Countess of the arrival of Bertram and his 
soldiers: “‘Faith, there’s a dozen of ’em, with delicate fine 
hats and most courteous feathers, which bow the head and 
nod at every man.” In that phrase there is all the charm of 
soldiers on prancing, jingling, dancing horses. It is a veritable 
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little pageant. With what an air the haughty (and intolera- 
ble) Bertram wears his two-pile velvet patch — with what 
disdain his hand in the white laced French glove tightens 
upon the tight rein of his silver charger. Wonderfully sunny, 
with a little breeze. And the Clown, of course, sees the humor 
of this conceit. 

Parolles is a lovable creature, a brave little cock-sparrow 
of a ruffian. 

Coleridge on Hamlet: “He plays that subtle trick of pre- 
tending to act only when he is very near being what he acts.” 

— So do we all begin by acting and the nearer we are to 
what we would be the more perfect our disguise. Finally 
there comes the moment when we are no longer acting; it may 
even catch us by surprise. We may look in amazement at 
our no longer borrowed plumage. The two have merged; that 
which we put on has joined that which was; acting has be- 
come action. The soul has accepted this livery for its own 
after a time of trying on and approving. 

To act — to see ourselves in the part — to make a larger 
gesture than would be ours in life —to declaim, to pro- 
nounce, to even exaggerate, to persuade ourselves (?) or 
others (?) To put ourselves in heart. To do more than is 
necessary in order that we may accomplish ce guw’il faut. 

And then Hamlet is lonely. The solitary person always 
acts. 

But I could write a thousand pages about Hamlets. 

Mad Scene. If one looks at it with a cold eye it is really 
very poor. It depends entirely for its effect upon wispy 
Ophelia. The cardboard King and Queen are of course only 
lookers-on. They don’t care a 3d. I think the Queen is 
privately rather surprised at a verse or two of her songs. 
And who can believe that a solitary violet withered when 
that silly, fussy old pomposity died? And who can believe 
that Ophelia really loved him, and wasn’t thankful to think 
how peaceful breakfast would be without his preaching? 

The Queen’s speech after O’s death is exasperating to 
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one’s sense of poetic truth. If no one saw it happen — if she 
wasn’t found until she was drowned how does the Queen 
know how it happened? Dear Shakespeare has been to the 
Royal Academy — for his picture. 

Tempest: To say that Juliet and Miranda might very well 
be one seems to me to show a lamentable want of perception. 
Innocent, early-morning-of-the-world Miranda, that fair 
island still half dreaming in a golden haze — lapped about 
with little joyful hurrying waves of love. And small, frail 
Juliet, leaning upon the dark — a flower that is turned to the 
moon and closes, reluctant at chill dawn. It is not even her 
Spring. It is her time for dreaming: too soon for love. 

Paris: May 3rd, 1922 

I must begin writing for Clement Shorter to-day 12 
“spasms” of 2,000 words each. I thought of the Burnells, 
but no, I don’t think so. Much better, the Sheridans, the 
three girls and the brother and the Father and Mother and 
so on, ending with a long description of Meg’s wedding to 
Keith Fenwick. Well, there’s the first flown out of the nest. 
The sisters Bead, who come to stay. The white sheet on the 
floor when the wedding dress is tried on. Yes, I’ve got the 
details all right. But the point is — Where shall I begin? 
One certainly wants to dash. 

Meg was playing. I don’t think I ought to begin with that. 
It seems to me the mother’s coming home ought to be the 
first chapter. The other can come later. And in that playing 
chapter what I want to stress chiefly is: Which is the real 
lite — that or this? — late afternoon, these thoughts — the 
garden — the beauty — how all things pass — and how the 
end seems to come so soon. 

And then again there is the darling bird — I’ve always 
loved birds — Where is the little chap? .. . 

What is it that stirs one so? What is this seeking — so 
joyful — ah, so gentle! And there seems to be a moment 
when all is to be discovered. Yes, that’s the feeling. . . . But 
oh, how am I going to write this story? 
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THE SPIRIT OF THOMAS HARDY 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


HE number of great writers that any century can 

produce is extremely small. To begin with, the 

great writer must have the supremely rare power 

of seeing the universal in the particular. He must 
also, by the fact of circumstances which are beyond any- 
one’s control, have been dowered by fortune with a degree 
of experience — and consequently of suffering and the wis- 
dom which comes only through suffering — to which most 
of mankind are necessarily strangers. Again, he must have 
the power to set down what he has experienced; and this 
demands the effort of long and toilsome application, and a 
physique capable of bearing its stress. Lastly, he must in- 
stinctively foresee, grasp, and exhaust the particular mo- 
ment of human history which has produced him; he must 
stand at the culmination of some special moment of human 
affairs, and point the way to the future development of man’s 
ideas about his own fortune and destiny. For so gigantic a 
task the great writer must be prepared, and he must also be 
able to continue his striving towards the goal, even though 
—as in the case of Melville, for example — the less intelli- 
gent spirits of his day are unable to recognize his supreme 
ability and to appreciate it at its proper value. 

Thomas Hardy is, by all the tests set out above, a great 
writer. Moreover, he has been singularly fortunate in having 
obtained, throughout his long career as a creative artist, an 
increasing measure of admiration and appreciation by his 
successors. It is universally agreed by those most qualified 
to judge, that he is the greatest writer in the English-speak- 
ing world of the present day; but it is not so clear wherein 
his greatness consists. Coming as the culmination of the 
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Victorian era in English literature, with characteristics that 
recall Thackeray, Dickens, George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, 
as well as tendencies towards the earlier period of abortive 
revolt of which Shelley, Byron, Wordsworth, and Keats were 
the spokesmen, it is not to be wondered at that so complex 
a figure 1s difficult to grasp in perspective. And when we have 
recorded the further fact that this man’s life-span and mind- 
span have covered the downfall of the Victorian compromise 
in art, ideas, and life, and have pointed the way tentatively 
to new fields for creative activity in all three, it becomes ap- 
parent that to say the last word on him at this early date 
is practically impossible. , 

Recently several attempts have been made to estimate 
Hardy’s achievement; of these I should like to say a few 
words before attempting briefly the definition of that 
achievement for myself. Of the books that have been written 
on him, I put first Professor Joseph Warren Beach’s detailed 
and valuable monograph on the novels, entitled “The Tech- 
nique of Thomas Hardy,” because it does not shrink from 
what to many is the invidious task of sorting out what is 
best in Hardy’s fiction from what is least interesting. The 
study (“Thomas Hardy”) by Mr. H. C. Duffin is almost 
entirely worthless, being marred by faults of exuberance on 
every page, and by the sort of perverted sentimentality that 
is able to rate FitzGerald’s third-rate “Omar Khayyam”’ 
above Hardy’s own sterner, if moreroughly ordered, verses. 
Professor Chew’s handbook, “Thomas Hardy, Poet and 
Novelist,” is exceptionally well informed, and in small com- 
pass covers the entire field of both Hardy’s prose and poetry. 
Finally, I would like to draw attention to the recent re- 
printing of Mr. Lionel Johnson’s essay on “The Art of 
Thomas Hardy,” still worth reading for the sake of its 
scholarly style and balanced enthusiasm, and remarkable 
for the date when it first appeared. 

From all these books it becomes clear that as regards 
Hardy’s novels, a wide distinction must be drawn between 
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those which are first-rate, those which are distinctive but 
less satisfactory, and those which are comparatively worth- 
less. Seldom has any literary artist been so consistently un- 
equal in novel production; almost never has any writer 
beloved of the moderns seemed to be so much enamored of 
outworn devices of technique. As Professor Beach points out, 
Hardy has shown himself in the greater part of his fiction 
unduly concerned with the mechanics of plot, the stock 
elements of surprise, coincidence, overheard conversation, 
intercepted letters, and the like, being accepted by him 
almost unaltered from the novel of adventure of the eight- 
eenth century and from its revival in the nineteenth by such 
writers as Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. It is only in 
two or three instances, and then almost as it were by acci- 
dent, that he has foreshadowed the modern type of novel 
with its interest in situation rather than plot, its psychologi- 
cal development of character, its perhaps undue concern 
with the dramatization of social theory. What has driven 
him almost unconsciously to modify the novel from its eight- 
eenth-century prototype, is his supreme sense of the truth 
of character. 7 

Professor Beach ranks the novels in three classes thus: 
novels in which art and craft are one, consisting of “Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles,” “‘Jude the Obscure,” and “The Return 
of the Native”; novels which are in some degree overbur- 
dened with mechanical craftsmanship, but in which the 
truth and beauty of character and setting give an air of 
distinction to somewhat manufactured plot — in this group 
belong “Far from the Madding Crowd,” “The Mayor of 
Casterbridge,” ‘The Woodlanders”; and novels of sheer 
ingenuity and decidedly inferior interest, comprising all the 
rest. I agree in general with this judgment, but I am by no 
means prepared to follow Professor Beach in his condemna- 
tion of “The Mayor of Casterbridge” as a mere moving- 
picture scenario. One might as well condemn Stendhal’s 
novels as moving-pictures; yet Stendhal is one of the world’s 
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createst psychologists. More just would it be to say that in 
“The Mayor of Casterbridge” Hardy has written a romance 
of adventure of the older type, with this difference that in 
Henchard he has created a character whose astonishing 
truth proves him to be seen and studied from within, as 
Shakespeare’s or Stendhal’s chagacters were seen and stud- 
ied. The sincerity and truth to life of such a character make 
the reader forget the whole apparatus of artifice and coinci- 
dence whereby he is presented. 

As regards the poems, a complete difference of opinion 
makes itself manifest. Professor Beach does not deal with 
them; Mr. Duffin, with his undisguised liking for what Whit- 
man would have contemptuously called “piano-tunes,”’ is 
scarcely prepared to admit that they can be called poetry at 
all, though he is obliged to concede that they are necessary 
reading for anyone interested in Hardy’s philosophy of life; 
Professor Chew puts in a strong plea for “The Dynasts” and 
a less strong plea for many of the individual poems, and espe- 
cially for the group of lyrics of travel written in 1887. Mean- 
while it must be noted that any future critic of Hardy’s 
poetry must somewhat enlarge the perspective of his stand- 
point to take into account the recently published “Late 
Lyrics and Earlier” in which the veteran author — in fore- 
word and conclusion — reluctantly bids adieu to his audi- 
ence. 

What none of these critics has sufficiently considered is 
the close connection that subsists between Hardy’s poetry 
and his prose. Professor Beach hints at this when he de- 
scribes “‘The Return of the Native” as a five-act drama 
(the last book entitled “Aftercourses” being a mere sop to 
the public that will have a happy ending at all costs). He 
does not, however, sufficiently stress the fact that the real 
protagonist of this drama is no single human figure, but the 
vast inhuman influence of a natural scene: Egdon Heath, 
subduing all the human puppets that live upon it and walk 
about it to its own purposes. This dominant motive of a 
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landscape background against which certain inferior human 
specimens work out the counterpoint of their lives, makes of 
“The Return of the Native” something more than an ordi- 
nary novel, and lifts it into the category of a poem: if one 
cares to call it so, a tone-poem. Similarly, the extreme sim- 
plicity of the plot structure of “Tess” recalls in its alterna- 
tions between Alec D’Urberville and Angel Clare as the 
centre of Tess’s experience, as well as in its fitting of scene 
to situation and in its unforced pathos, the technique of 
many old ballads. “Jude the Obscure,” where the interest 
in ‘“Wessex” as a background is absent, finds kinship in its 
severe massing of irony, to some of Crabbe’s narratives, or 
to Hardy’s own “‘Satires of Circumstance”; and in a great 
many scenes in the other novels the same poetic imagination 
is at work, transmitting character and scene from the par- 
ticular to the universal. No one can do complete justice to 
either his novels or his poetry who is not ready to admit that, 
by right of this imagination displayed in the best of both, 
Hardy is essentially a poet. 

Furthermore, the work he has produced is not only a 
unified whole, but it could never have come into being with- 
out the support of a definite philosophy, a way of looking 
at things which its author has made his own. What that way 
of looking at things is, and what its value may be to future 
generations must be the next subject for inquiry. 

At bottom, Hardy is a fatalist; that is to say, he sees all 
phenomena (including the phenomena of nature, supposedly 
indifferent to man) as controlled and ordered by a single 
Immanent Will, unmoral and impersonal in essence, un- 
logical and unconscious as regards its own aims, forever 
weaving and unweaving the web of life in its creatures. Or 
as the Prelude to “The Dynasts,” embodying his most 
mature philosophy, states it: 

It works unconsciously, as heretofore, 
Eternal artistries in circumstance, 
Whose patterns, wrought by rapt aesthetic rote, 
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Seem in themselves Its single listless aim, 
And not their consequence. 

jut like Schopenhauer, and other philosophers who have 
held a similar view on the universe, Hardy seeks some means 
of escape from the logical consequences of it. Though the 
\Vill that guides the universe may be at bottom without 
logic, reason, or meaning, yet we, who are the mere pawns 
It shoves across Its chessboard, desire It to be otherwise, in 
so far as we feel pity and exercise charity to others. If the 
views of the impersonal Demiurge are to prevail in every 
nstance over ours, then there is no reason at all for living, 
and the sooner we, like little Father Time in “Jude the 
Obscure,’ commit suicide, the better. If, on the other hand, 
our better feelings with which we are endowed, are in any 
small measure to prevail, then there is a dim purpose to this 
“thwarted purposing,” then life does not — despite Hardy’s 
own assertion to the contrary — always “offer to deny,” 
then, at times, there is a wrong “dying as of self-slaughter.” 
It speaks volumes for Hardy’s integrity as a poet that he 
has at least faced this problem, that he has admitted some 
loophole of doubt in his own skepticism, that he has not only 
noted the “intolerable antilogy of making figments feel” but 
has found m,that paradox some basis for melioristic faith. 
The reader who is unfamiliar with his poetry, may, however, 
be almost pardoned if he accepts the conventional average 
view of Hardy as a complete pessimist. In “The Return of 
the Native,” passionless Egdon works out its doom upon 
Eustacia and Wildeve, on Clym and his mother; in “Jude 
the Obscure,” the force of unchecked sexual passion in Jude 
and Arabella, makes havoc of every hope; in “The rage of 

Casterbridge,” Henchard’s unreasonable, unreflecting, 1 
petuous greed and vanity end in disaster for him and for all 
those with whom he comes into contact. Only in “Tess,” of 
all the greater novels, are we allowed, through the lavish 
beauty and pathos with which the author invests that 
character, to suspend slightly our judgment on the “‘intol- 
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erable scheme of things.” In spite of Hardy’s own fling at 
the “President of the Immortals” and his “sport with Tess,” 
we feel in our bones that she owes her doom not so much to 
the workings of fate as to the shallow weakness and vanity 
of Angel Clare. As Professor Beach says: ‘“‘We can almost 
forget the pain of the story in its loveliness. The rage and 
indignation pass; the tenderness remains. And if we say, 
how pitiful! it is to say, in the next breath, how beautiful!” 

Above all, it is in the poems that this sense of the “tears 
of things”’ most often overpowers Hardy’s own narrow fa- 
talism, and leads him and his reader to accept the tragedy 
of life not so much as a ghastly mockery but almost as a 
triumph. In the scene of Nelson’s death in “The Dynasts,” 
and in the closing pages of that drama; in the superb and 
unequalled elegies, “‘veteris vestigia flammae” of 1911-13, 
in the armistice poem, “And there was a great calm,” in 
many and many a detached lyric, or narrative, the same 
thing is shown: the spectacle of a great artist so enrapt in 
the figments of his imagination as to forget the injustice of 
the world, to forget the impersonal horror of fate that weighs 
on us all, and to seek only the release of ecstatic joy through 
pity. And in this sense, whatever may be urged against his 
awkwardly prosaic vocabulary, his crudely hewn versifica- 
tion, Hardy proves himself the possessor of a mind that can 
only be called Shakespearean. When we read “Hamlet,” 
“Othello,” or “Lear,” we remain unaffected by the darkness 
of the outer tragedy, we see only the glory of the inner tri- 
umph. And so it is when we turn the last page of that enor- 
mous canvas, like a vast panorama of drifting shadows and 
intense lights painted by some Rembrandt, that Hardy has 
called ‘The Dynasts.”’ 

The twentieth century is certain to be critical of the 
nineteenth, as the eighteenth was critical of the seventeenth 
and sixteenth, as the fourteenth was critical of the thirteenth, 
as the third century B.c. was critical of the whole effort that 
had expressed itself in ancient Greece. 
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We stand still too near to the enormous welter and chaos 
of the nineteenth century to see all its issues clearly; but 
this we may say, that of its latter cause — the four leading 
literary figures in Europe have been Tolstoi, Dostoievsky, 
Ibsen, and Nietzsche. And this may also be added: that 
Hardy’s achievement, even though we acknowledge its lesser 
magnitude, is yet so important that it can only be profitably 
compared with theirs. 

It will be seen at the outset, when we attempt such com- 
parison, that Hardy stands closer to Ibsen and to Tolstoi 
than to Dostoievsky and Nietzsche. He has none of the hope- 
less and boundless desire to create a personal] faith in the 
abyss of skepticism that drove Dostoievsky to explore to the 
bottom of every human soul, and forced him to expand the 
bounds of fiction in the direction of myth and allegory; none 
of the self-torturing contradiction that spurred the ascetic, 
Puritan Nietzsche to topple from the heights of Dionysiac 
ecstasy into the gulf of megalomaniac vulgarity. In other 
words, Hardy is not a Slav; he does not drive things to their 
ultimate conclusions; he does not attempt the impossible; 
at bottom his view of life is like every Anglo-Saxon view — 
a compromise, a bowing to circumstances. 

The affinities between his work and Ibsen’s are much 
more manifest. He has something of the ironic cold satire 
which Ibsen displayed in his later prose dramas, though 
little of that author’s desire to preach, and perhaps even less 
of the sheer energy which culminated in the astounding 
dramas of “Peer Gynt” and “Brand.’’ Compared. to such 
a man, Hardy’s outlook appears weaker, grayer. It is not 
for nothing that he has so steeped himself in “‘ Wessex” that 
his sense of background frequently becomes more important 
than the characters he sets against it. Ibsen, on the other 
hand, created always, even in his attempts to make a thesis, 
types that are universal. 

It is perhaps Tolstoi, however, that Hardy most clearly 
resembles — the earlier Tolstoi up to and including “Anna 
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Karenina.” The hay-mowing scene in the latter novel, for 
instance, recalls in its absolute truth of scenic presentation, 
the rick-burning of “Far from the Madding Crowd,” or 
Tess’s dairying. “The Dynasts” is not inferior as a battle- 
panorama to the crowded canvas of “War and Peace.”’ |; 
is even in some respects superior; for Hardy’s Napoleon js 
much more plausible as a human being and nearer, I some- 
how feel, to the actual man than Tolstoi’s maliciously cis- 
torted caricature. Nor is the philosophy of both works dis- 
similar. In “War and Peace,” Napoleon is made to break his 
too self-seeking will against the fatalistic inertia of Russia, 
symbolized in Kutuzov; in “The Dynasts,” the same will is 
broken against the heroic endurance, the quiet acceptance 
of self-sacrifice symbolized in the English of Nelson and 
Hardy, of Pitt and Moore and Wellington. One can acknowl- 
edge Tolstoi’s priority here without in the least detracting 
from the magnitude of Hardy’s achievement. 

But with the unresolved Slav in Tolstoi, the later Tolstoi 
who sought ever to deny his own heritage as an artist, who 
tried to abolish even his own place and station in life for the 
sake of social theory, Hardy has nothing whatever in com- 
mon. In a sense, his humility forbids him to be anything else 
but a recorder of his world, and never could he desire to be 
ranked as a teacher or prophet. In a recent poem, he goes so 
far as to reproach himself that he has never “taught that 
which he set about.”’ Tolstoi could not have been modest 
enough to make this admission. 

Nor could Tolstoi, even in his earlier work, despite his 
knowledge of the soil, have written a whole novel so satu- 
rated with the spirit of a single landscape as “The Return of 
the Native.’”’ Here we have, if anywhere in Hardy’s work, the 
sense of man subdued to nature that we find in the poetry 
of the Chinese, or of recent years in the short stories of Chek- 
hov. As I have already said, a vein of poetry runs through 
this entire novel, a vein that is deeper, and stronger than 
the somewhat too ethical pantheism of Wordsworth and 
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Meredith. Especially in the night scenes on Egdon Heath 
does the author seem to revel in the sense of the blackness 
of untamed nature, fiercely sombre and luxuriant in dumb 
life under the stars, as contrasted with the feeble but pa- 
thetic human faces and souls that attempt to subdue it with 
their ineffectual lanterns. Here, as in “The Dynasts,” he 
seems to have learned a secret of intensification by means of 
contrast which only one other Western artist has fully fath- 
omed; and that artist is Rembrandt. 

On the other hand, in one respect at least, Tolstoi in his 
earlier works is far more normal than Hardy. Professor Chew 
has pointed out that although Hardy’s portrait gallery of 
women 1s justly famous, he has never drawn convincingly 
the portrait of a child in any of them. The one exception to 
this rule, the sole child who figures prominently, little Father 
Time in the “‘Jude the Obscure,” is horribly overdrawn. The 
scene of his suicide and the note he leaves behind, is one of 
the places where Hardy overweights his pessimism; a serious 
artistic blot on an otherwise fine novel. None of Hardy’ S 
women seems to be normally maternal, or to take any joy 
in maternity. This is unquestionably a limitation in his art. 

We live in an age of rapid shift and disintegration; an age 
wherein — as regards Central Europe at least — most of the 
finer traditions and feelings of the past are either dead or 
dying; an age of tragic disillusionment elsewhere; an age 
marked by the emergence of new powers, economic and 
political, in Russia, the Far East, America. An age, above 
all, not so much of democracy, as of steady vulgarization in 
science, life, and art. 

To such an age—the age of post-war conditions — 
Thomas Hardy may fail to appeal. His recent breaking of 
silence with yet another — probably the last of his volumes 
of verse — appears almost an anachronism. The whole ultra- 
modern school of novelists owe far less to him than to such 
writers as Nietzsche and Dostoievsky, and above all to the 
Viennese school of psychology founded by Freud. Such 
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writers as Duhamel in France, D. H. Lawrence in England, 
Waldo Frank in America, are more interested in man’s new- 
found power to analyze his own subconscious self than in 
the older Greek view, which Hardy upholds, that man can 
never be more than an unconscious plaything of some jealous 
destiny. 

Whether the psychoanalytic type of novel has reached it 
term in the recent work of James Joyce, or whether Joyce’ 
work is in itself only the most complete parody of the psy- 
choanalytic method possible, it is as yet too early to say. It 
is possible that we may have to wait another fifty or a hun- 
dred years in order to be able to compare confidently Hardy's 
work with the work of those that it most resembles: Soph- 
ocles and Shakespeare. 

This much may be said: that this work, though based on 
conventions of art which many modern novelists and poets 
have discarded, yet points resolutely into the future. In 
novel-writing it has given us a far richer sense of integral 
character, persisting in some of the most humble and de- 
spised denizens of this earth’s surface, than either Dickens 
or Balzac could command. In verse it has consistently up- 
held the highly unpopular view that poetry does not exist 
for the sake of slurring over the disagreeable things of life, 
or to blind anyone’s eyes to its meanings; but rather as an 
instrument to test the validity of our highest ideas, our most 
profound speculations concerning mankind. Hardy is indeed 
entirely a metaphysical and a philosophical poet; as much so 
as Lucretius or Donne, though he may not subscribe to their 
particular creed. The only modern poet whom he recalls is, 
strangely enough, Shelley; and a curious parallel might be 
drawn between the ethereal Shelley and Hardy’s rude, rough- 
hewn verses. 

As for his own private standpoint on the perplexing prob- 
lems of modernity, readers of “Late Lyrics and Earlier” 
may find it expressed with characteristic stoicism and irony 
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in some stanzas headed ‘“‘An Ancient to Ancients”’: 
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Where once we danced, where once we sang, 
Gentlemen, 

The floors are sunken, cobwebs hang, 

And cracks creep; worms have fed upon 

The doors. Yea, sprightlier times were then 

Than now, with harps and tabrets gone, 
Gentlemen! . 


We have lost somewhat, afar and near, 
Gentlemen, 

The thinning of our ranks each year 

Affords a hint we are nigh undone, 

That we shall not be ever again 

The marked of many, loved of one, 
Gentlemen... . 


We who met sunrise sanguine-souled, 
Gentlemen, 

Are wearing weary. We are old; 

These younger press, we feel our rout 

Is imminent to Aides’ den,— 

That evening’s shades are stretching out, 
Gentlemen! . . 


And ye, red-lipped and smooth-browed; list, 
Gentlemen; 

Much is there waits you we have missed; 

Much lore we leave you worth the knowing, 

Much, much has lain outside our ken: 

Nay, rush not: time serves: we are going, 
Gentlemen. 


So we take leave of him, in the late evening of life, “‘still 
nursing the unconquerable hope” that man may somehow 
inform the blind destiny of the world with a higher conscious- 
ness of its aims, cheerfully resigned himself to death, but 
looking forward not unconfidently to the future. 























ON DESIGN IN NATURE 
By WILLIAM K. GREGORY 


See what a lovely shell, . . . 
With delicate spire and whorl, 
How exquisitely minute, 

A miracle of design! — Tennyson. 


IVING matter is forever dealing with a future by 
means of a present which has grown out of a past. 
The testimony of the rocks shows us that this game 
has been in play for countless millions of years. 
Even the earliest bacteria and algae of the almost incon- 
ceivably remote pre-Cambrian ages doubtless followed the 
simple round of life of their descendants of to-day. They 
absorbed food, they grew and subdivided, or otherwise re- 
produced their kind; they shrank from unfavorable stimuli 
and yielded to: favorable ones. But to react to stimuli is to 
effect an adjustment that has a possible value for the future. 
Upon reflection we see at once that all vital actions have an 
anticipatory value: food is ingested in order — to use a crude 
anthropomorphism — to provide for present sustenance and 
future growth; ova and sperm are produced for the purpose, 
so to speak, of insuring the future of the species. Hence we 
come quickly to the concept that life is and always has been 
a “purposive” process in which the inheritance of the past 
is being adjusted at every moment, so far as possible, to the 
needs of the future. Eyes enable an animal to mirror both its 
food and its enemies; by means of its locomotor organs it 
pursues the one and flees from the other — both actions 
having objectives in the immediate future. 
The nervous system is the means by which the orientation 
and direction of the whole organism as well as the proper 
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co-ordination of its parts are effected. Step by step we can 
follow the building up of this wonderful co-ordinating 
mechanism, from the diffuse nerve net and simple contractile 

musculature of the sea anemone to the relatively simple 
neuro-muscular apparatus of flatworms, thence upwards to 
the excessively intricate system of interconnecting centres 
in the brains of anthropoid apes and of man. The psychic 
any corresponding to nervous activ ity therefore reflect 

ind take part in the complex of the organism’s adjustments 
to rage in the near and the remote future. In other 
words, all grades of consciousness continually reflect the 
purposive or anticipatory activities of life. 

We do not need to be reminded that an empty stomach 
makes its wants known to the brain, that ripening sex 
glands start the “‘cosmic urge,’’ nor that the inhibitions 
imposed primarily by the environment (whether it be a 
physical, a biotic, a psychic, or a societal environment) 
constitute the opposing team in the endless struggle. And 
we know that even in enjoying the present we can forget 
the future only at our imminent peril. In fact, the activities 
of the human mind are adapted primarily for the needs of the 
future. Associative memory (the stored impressions of past 
failures and successes) provides the data for present decisions 
affecting future actions and events. Thus equipped the hu- 
man mind can make its adjustments far in advance of the 
immediate future. It learns to foresee more and more remote 
events. By putting together the data of associative memory, 
of tradition or socially inherited knowledge, and of immediate 
observation, the mind deliberately constructs master pat- 
terns or designs for execution in the distant future. Such 
designs may involve many successive stages of operations, 
each having its own immediate objective and also its proper 
place in the scheme as a whole, as in the large-scale produc- 
tion of manufactured automobiles, the building and opera- 
tion of a great navy, or the waging of modern warfare. 

Nature also abounds in processes and arrangements 
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having the appearance and complexity of human _ 
and often embodying many successive stages and grade 
of development, each with its own immediate bectin 
and fitting precisely into a well-ordered whole in which 
future events are “provided for” in the most a 

ways. Such a natural “design” is illustrated in the elaborate 
processes of development and growth, including the fer- 
tilization of the egg, the subdivision of the fertilized egg, and 
the subsequent production in the embryo of organs for use in 
the future. 

The fascinating science of paleontology is being rejuve- 
nated by the study of innumerable “‘adaptations,” as in the 
jaws, dentitions, and locomotor systems of extinct and recent 
animals. The pattern or design of the human foot, for ex- 
ample, is almost wholly admirable from an engineering point 
of view, and the wonder of it is increased by the fact that, as 
shown by recent intensive investigations, the human foot 
has attained its present high grade of adaptation for pro- 
gression on the ground through a series of now well under- 
stood modifications from an earlier stage adapted chiefly 
for grasping the larger limbs and trunks of trees. Here we 
have another feature common to human and _ natural 
organic designs, namely, that in all cases, from the scientific 
standpoint, later designs have not been created entirely out 
of nothing, but have evolved or grown out of earlier ones. 

Both human and natural “designs” also involve the or- 
derly juxtaposition of large numbers of relatively smal) 
units. Electrons are organized into atoms, atoms into mole- 
cules and molecules into particles, crystals, grains, and drops, 
which in turn are built up into streams, rivers, clouds, 
sunsets, or into mountains, landscapes, seascapes, or into the 
myriad beauties of diatoms, radiolaria, trees, flowers, birds 
human forms and faces. 

Human designs and patterns, when materialized, serve 
the same functions as do their counterparts in nature: that 
is, they favor certain forces or systems at the cost of others, 
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or they balance one set of forces against another so as to 
produce the equilibrium and stability necessary for some 
special operation, or they tend to limit, direct, or otherwise 
modify the struggle of contending forces. The seed starts 
its career on the ground with various provisions and pro- 
tections against destructive forces, while man furthers the 
“design” by planting the seed in well-spaced rows and by 
weeding the ground; the tree builds its framework, the wasp 
its nest, and the man his house in order to secure the equi- 
librium and stability that is necessary for rearing the next 
generation; the seed, the tree, the wasp, and the man are 
forever striving, each for its own purposes, to “‘limit, direct, 
or otherwise modify the struggle of contending forces.” 

The sense of beauty seems to be a response to the elements 
of “design” as described above; the orderly juxtaposition of 
large numbers of relatively small units will offer to the eye a 
recurrence or rhythm of light and dark spots or to the ear a 
repetition of similar and contrasting sounds. We are pleased 
by the balancing of one set of forces against another, and 
we like to see or hear things sway back and forth, swirl and 
return to the starting-point. The eye, sensitive to such 
rhythms, can watch with intense satisfaction the play of the 
surf on the shore, or the intricate sequence of the waves as 
studied from a moving vessel in a storm. The most effective 
human designs probably please us through their mass effect 
and through the superposition of larger movements against a 
simple repetitive background, as do also many of nature’s 
masterpieces. 

Human designs differ from those of nature in the following 
respects: they are projected before the execution of the plan 
in the human consciousness; they are conceived and executed 
in a relatively short time; they result from the conjunction of 
human needs and human will, memory, and tradition, with 
human opportunity. On the contrary, nature’s organic 
designs, from this standpoint, were never projected before- 


hand in any consciousness, but have resulted from the age- 
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long processes of Natural Selection, operating in definite 
directions upon heritable variations. 

Such a generalization, stated in this way, is too largely a 
negation and has rarely satisfied a humanity that is unavoid- 
ably anthropomorphic in its point of view. It leaves out of 
account the above noted significant resemblances between 
human and natural designs, which spring from the fact that 
the human mind, which in its essence is only a more or less 
perfect reflector of the designs of nature, is able to put to- 
gether the elements of those designs in ways that parallel 
those of nature. The mind of mankind is also, as we have 
seen, as essentially anticipatory or purposive in its functions 
as life itself. Small wonder then that it instinctively recog- 
nizes the kinship of its own designs with those of nature, 
applies the same name to both, and assumes that as human 
designs are the results of the activities of human conscious- 
ness, so natural designs result in the same way from the 
activities of a “‘divine”’ consciousness. 

But from the standpoint of the evolutionist the human 
mind itself is the end term of an almost infinite series of 
stages leading backward eventually to the relatively simplest 
tropisms of the lowest organisms. Of course, such a state- 
ment will be met by a chorus of denials and objections on the 
part of those who do not understand or appreciate the cumu- 
lative evidence for this view. So, too, both human and 
natural designs, from this point of view, being the products 
of evolution, were not foreordained or foreseen from the 
beginning but have grown out of simpler elements. 

The practical student of geology and paleontology is 
constantly impressed with the literally inconceivable an- 
tiquity of the present system of nature. There is the plainest 
testimony of the rocks that for countless millions of years the 
very same forces were at work modelling the earth as may 
be seen in operation to-day. Everywhere and in every geo- 
logic age we see small forces integrated into great systems 
and contending ceaselessly with other systems. Obviously 
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the condition for the endurance in time of any given system 
‘; that the same sort of events must be repeated again and 
again. Each system must have, so to speak, its own power 
of self-perpetuation, by which it aligns all the small com- 
ponent elements and keeps them together and repeating 
their reactions until its vitalizing principle is scattered in 
the conflict. 

The beginnings of “design” are already seen in inorganic 
nature, whenever the battle of opposing forces leaves a 
visible record involving the repetition, or rhythmic alterna- 
tion, of similar elements, as when the wind blows the sand 
into waves or when the molecular forces produce the ex- 
quisite designs of snow crystals. And at the first openings of 
the paleontological record in ages millions of years antedating 
the deposition of the Cambrian rocks, geologists have found 
diverse, though lowly, organisms already in existence, each of 
which doubtless maintained the individuality of its race, 
like already producing like, each one after its kind. Even 
to-day every lowly organism responds to stimuli as if it had 
only itself and the perpetuation of itself in view. Through 
the inertia of inheritance it can, so to speak, only play the 
game of life according to selfish rules. 

From long before the beginnings of life, therefore, the con- 
flict or struggle of opposing forces was an inevitable con- 
comitant of the integration of forces. Life emerged and was 
perpetuated partly because living matter has the property 
of making responses to future events, thus protecting itself 
against the forces of disintegration. For the reason already 
stated, consciousness of all grades has a protective function 
and has proved of priceless value in the preservation and 
elaboration of certain lines of descent against all the forces 
of death and dissolution. Given the heritable variability of 
organisms, which is universally observed, there must result 
a competition of designs, or adaptations, both of the or- 
ganisms as a whole and of the accompanying nervous sys- 
tems and psychic patterns. In this way “designs” have been 
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gradually perfected (as the paleontological record plainly 
shows) and although the individuals bearing the designs 
have been destroyed, the design itself has passed on from 
generation to generation and has even been improved from 
age to age. Thus “designs” have competed with each other 
for survival and in the resulting war nature has always 
played the double réle of creator and destroyer, god and devil. 

No doubt the particular chemical properties of the con- 
stituents of living matter are prerequisite to its living and so 
also are the correlated parts of the environment; but or- 
ganic matter is alive. It manifests the properties of growth 
and reproduction, just because its constituent parts are 
organized into systems of vast complexity, having orderly 
positions with reference to each other in space and time. 
This fact of organization or “design” is of even greater 
importance in defining what is living than the chemical 
nature of the constituents. If each system did not have 
some inherently selfish or internally cohesive principle, it 
would quickly succumb either to external assault or to inter- 
nal anarchy. 

Another reason for the clash of “designs” in the endless 
repercussions of matter and energy is this: evolutionary 
series may be recognized as starting to develop along certain 
lines at different places and different times, but, by the 
processes of geographic distribution, different series having 
different rhythms finally come to meet in both time and 
space. Those endowed with harmonious attributes may 
protect and strengthen each other and so, uniting, secure a 
new period of integration. On the contrary, inharmonious 
designs tend to neutralize each other. The processes of dis- 
solution are called death and destruction if the result is 
viewed as unfavorable to particular systems; but these very 
neutralizing and destructive processes afford the raw ma- 
terials for the development of other systems that either 
absorb their energy or take advantage of the equilibrium of 


opposing forces. 
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During the processes of growth and reproduction, particu- 
lar systems soon learn, so to speak, to act in unison with 
individuals either of their own kind or of other kinds. Hence 
one-celled animals grade into Metazoa, and the latter 
give rise to colonial, commensal, and finally to social or- 
ganisms. At each stage of the adjustments of parts to the 
whole, of individuals to each other in commensals and so- 
cieties, the nervous system is the chief organ of adjustment. 

These institutions, or organizations, of individuals are 
enabled to endure by reason of the hereditary nature of 
instinct. Now, the inheritance of specific instincts we may 
assume, rests upon the inheritance of specific forms of 
nervous systems. The “brain” of the queen bee must be 
different from the brain of a worker, as her structure and 
behavior are different. This conclusion we must stand by 
even in the presence of the most amazingly complex behavior 
of bees and ants. It is the inheritance of these complex 
instincts that enables the ant or bee state as a whole to act 
like a perfectly trained but, nevertheless, leaderless orches- 
tra. It is futile mysticism to personify the “directing spirit of 
the hive.” The “‘spirit of the hive” stands for the hereditary 
design or specific pattern of behavior of the whole and of the 
parts with reference to the whole. 

Such social automata or “leaderless orchestras,” as we 
may call them, resemble human institutions in many re- 
spects. On the one hand, they present an appearance of 
foreordained design; on the other hand, they have doubtless 
evolved through the long accumulation and compound 
interest-bearing benefits of large-scale production and co- 
operation. 

These “‘leaderless orchestras” also afford certain analogies 
to the organization of the human mind. Hereditary instincts 
(however transmitted) in both cases afford the primary 
impulses towards specific reactions; in both cases also there 
are devices for playing off one stimulus against another and 
thus securing delayed response. In social insects we may 
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infer from the evidence that in a given situation the range of 
possible responses is far less in the ant than in man. In man 
“associative memory” is slowly and painfully built up by 
innumerable experiences in each individual. In man the 
composition of forces that includes hereditary instincts and 
associative memory determines the particular response. In 
the ant probably instinctive behavior plays the greatest 
part. In man the richer the stores of associative memory, 
the more complicated becomes the kaleidoscopic mental 
pattern and the greater the illusion of a self-determining 
Free Will, which is a deus ex machina of about the same de- 
gree of objective reality as the “spirit of the hive.” 

The greater part of mankind ascribes the existence of 
design in nature to direct and immediate creation by a divine 
will and intelligence. The modern naturalist, on the contrary, 
while no less reverent towards the god that is manifested in 
nature, conceives the elaboration of “designs” in nature to 
have arisen through the synthesis of the following conditions: 

The tendency of atomic and molecular forces to effect 
orderly or rhythmic arrangements of homogeneous masses. 
Thus are produced the exquisite “designs” of snow crystals. 

The purposive or anticipatory quality of even the simplest 
vital processes. 

The principle of stability, inertia, or inheritance, by which 
when a given type of reaction is once developed, it tends to 
repeat itself in generation after generation. 

The resultant accumulation of more profitable reactions 
and the elimination of less profitable ones. 

The natural advantages accruing from the harmonious 
co-operation of forces organized in systems. 

The gradual pressure or gravitation towards well differen- 
tiated structure and habits in different groups, by which the 
economic possibilities of a given region are more and more 
thoroughly exploited. 

The slow but endless cycle of geological changes, such as 
continental elevation and subsidence, erosion, deposition, 
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and the secular changes of climate. This provides the vrs a4 
tergo for the changing struggle for existence, for the diffusion 
and gradual restriction and elimination of floras and faunas, 
for those ever new and unexpected juxtapositions in time and 
= which give new opportunities for the slightly superior 
“designs” to supplant their less favored rivals, and for the 
building up of harmonious “designs” into ecologic organiza- 
tions of vast scope and complexity. 

Such was the inconceivably grand picture that Darwin 
saw as a whole and that his successors are revealing in more 
and more bewildering detail. 

In an ideally constructed set of dice, operated by machin- 
ery, in which the conditions for each successive throw were 
made as far as possible uniform, there would be an approxi- 
mation in the long run towards a certain distribution of 
throws, conforming to the “curve of probability.” But by 
carefully and progressively loading the dice a given com- 
bination could be made to appear more and more frequently 
until it eventually came up every time. In the first condition 
where no one combination is favored more than another, a 
particular throw is said to eventuate “by chance,” but all 
that this really means is that the conditions governing its 
production are hidden from us or are too complex to be dis- 
entangled and properly evaluated. 

Chance is the basis of “luck” and ‘“‘coincidence”” — a con- 
dition where a given favorable or unfavorable combination 
occurs more frequently than the past experience of the in- 
dividual affected by it would lead him to expect. In human 
affairs exceptional runs of “good luck” or “‘bad luck”’ are 
often ascribed to supernatural influences favorably or un- 
favorably disposed to the individual. So strong also is the 
appearance of an arbitrary and capricious supernatural 
agency in nature that it is not surprising that men have 
invoked the blessing of tribal gods which have no more 
substance or counterpart in reality than the gods of lovers, 
sailors, and gamblers. 
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Something analogous to “luck” is constantly happening 
in nature through the unexpected intersection in space and 
time of hitherto unconnected series of events. It was surely 
“good luck” for the ancestral marsupials of Australia that 
they happened to be in that part of the world when, through 
an entirely independent concatenation of events, it happened 
to be cut off from the rest of the world and they were thus 
for long ages protected from the crushing competition of the 
placental mammals. Similarly, the subsequent breaking 
down or bridging of the barriers protecting Australia has 
subjected its autochthonous fauna and flora to devastating 
invasions of superior types, thus initiating a cumulative run 
of “bad luck.” 

There is also an element analogous to luck in the unex- 
pectedly high value of successive improvements when added 
in the right order. The supremacy of man to-day is partly 
conditioned by the fact that, as shown by comparative 
anatomical investigation, the line of the human stock did not 
attempt to walk erect on the ground until after it had gone 
through a long and severe training in the school of arboreal 
life. The most successful and longest-lived groups of fishes 
were those which avoided over-specialization of one or 
another organ of locomotion in the early stages of their 
career, and gradually built up a solid basis for future rapid 
advancement. Similarly, the emergence of the mammals from 
the theromorph or mammal-like reptiles was the result of a 
series of major adaptations added in a definite order. Any 
one of these adaptations added at too early a stage must 
have led to far different results. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that “chance” and 
“Jaw” are not mutually exclusive terms. The Mendelian 
law, as well as the whole science of genetics, is founded upon 
the chance matings of large numbers of individuals bearing 
opposite characters. The “standard deviation” in respect 


to a given character in a pure race conforms to the Law of 
Chance, or Curve of Probability. The whole business of life 
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insurance rests upon applications of the laws of probability 
and upon the principle that prophecy for the individual is 
less certain than prophecy for the mass. 

So, too, there is no inconsistency in conceiving the growth 
of designs out of “chance” combinations of circumstances; 
the more the dice are loaded, or the possible combinations 
restricted, the greater the appearance of “design,” which 
finally leaves nothing to “chance” or the unexpected. But 
this progressive limitation of possible events in a given 
series comes from the fact that the past is irrevocable and 
cumulative and thus progressively limits the “freedom” of 
the future. 

The production of the beautiful automatic adaptations and 
organizations of nature through the long summation of 
slightly advantageous changes and the Natural Selection of 
small, favorable, heritable variations, has ever proved a 
stumbling-block to those who either fail to master Darwin’s 
argument in all its scope, or are unfamiliar at first hand with 
the wealth of positive evidence for the gradual evolution of 
adaptations. It is hardly begging the question to say that, 
as it is the very essence of life to conserve and to produce 
responses and adjustments favorable to the individual’s 
future, one of these favorable responses being variability, so 
it is the essence of evolution to combine and add up favorable 
or unfavorable variations of some sort (whether they be 
caused through still unexplained changes in the genes or 
otherwise), and thus to build up more and more elaborate 
adaptations or “designs” through the stress of competition 
continued through vast time. 

















———— 
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CAPTURED 
By ARCHIBALD MACLEISH 


NDER an elm tree where the river reaches 
They watched the evening deepen in the sky, 


They watched the westward clouds go towering by 
Through lakes of blue toward those shining beaches, 
Those far enchanted strands where blowing tides 


Break into light along the shallow air: 


They watched how like a tall ship’s lantern there 


Over that stormy surf the faint star rides. 


Ship of a dream, he thought — O dreamed-of shore 
Beyond all oceans and all earthly seas! 

Now would they never call him any more; 

Now would they never hurt him with unease. 

She was that ship, that sea, that siren land, 

And she was here, her hand shut in his hand. 








FLAUBERT AND FLAUBART 
By JOHN MIDDLETON MURRY 
OMANTICISM is always with us; and probably it 


always has been. For, if romanticism is a significant 
phenomenon, as we feel instinctively it is, then the 
continual failure to define it suggests that it is 
an aboriginal appetite of the human soul, as primary and as 
elusive as love, or consciousness, or the soul itself. Instead of 
being angry with Rousseau, perhaps we ought to be grateful 
to him for anticipating the work of the psychoanalysts and 
bringing the complex to the surface of the European con- 
sciousness. Fragments of it had no doubt emerged before. 
Calvin and Port-Royal, by dividing the church on the ex- 
treme issue of original sin, had proved at least that a com- 
plete anti-romanticism was intolerable to the great majority 
of professing Christians. For romanticism, when defined in 
terms of Christian psychology, is anything short of an un- 
wavering belief in original sin. Nevertheless, although Rous- 
seau himself proclaimed the gospel of romanticism chiefly 
in terms of Christian thought, the appetite is too deep and 
too ancient to be thus confined. 

Romanticism must certainly have existed before Christi- 
anity took hold of the civilized world, just as it has continued 
to exist when that hold has loosened. And if we look, as we 
must, for a formula which will comprehend all its forms we 
must give up hope of finding one so neat as that which Chris- 
tian theology offers. The merit, and perhaps the raison 
d’étre, of a closed system is that it permits of compact defini- 
tion. Systems of religion, like systems of philosophy, are 
only the formal and fashionable garments which the untidy 
reality of the human soul puts on for a season. If it manages 
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to wear one longer, and the seasons become centuries, we 
find, if we look, that it is simply because so many patches 
and pockets have been added that nothing of the original 
design remains except the name. The soul insists upon being 
comfortable. 

It may be that this very unheroic statement Contains the 
largest quantity of truth. The soul is elastic. Bind it up tight, 
it will work loose somehow. Set it completely free, it will 
hurry into a convenient shell. It can live-neither with, nor 
without bonds, without (strictly) obligations. If this prosaic 
movement covers all manifestations of spiritual energy, 
then we can say that romanticism is the working loose from 
obligations that are felt to be hampering; and every romanti- 
cism will be not only a reaction from an old formalism but 
the parent of a new one. For if romanticism is the feeling 
that we are better than our circumstances, it soon appears 
that the weightiest of these circumstances are fellow men 
who quickly catch the same feeling. Romanticism must end 
either in suicide or organization. Organization is, naturally, 
the more popular. So that, according as you are an optimist 
or a pessimist, you will describe the progress of humanity 
either as the taking off or as the putting on of one strait- 
waistcoat after another. The mere realist will be content to 
note that the curious process seems to have accelerated 
vastly. 

So swift, indeed, does it appear to have become that we 
can almost discern an identity between the act of breaking 
out of one waistcoat and that of putting on another. Very, 
very few years elapsed between the proclamation of liberty 
and its organization into nationalism and the industrial 
system at the beginning of the nineteenth century, and we 
are not surprised that the most modern political romantics 
simply promise us, in so many words, a perfect orgy of 
organization. 

But the paths of political and artistic romanticism are 
separate. They may use the same battle-cry, but they mean 
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very different things by it. When the artist proclaims that 
“man is better than his circumstances,” he means by man, 
himself; he is the type of humanity. When the democrat 
sroclaims it, he means by man all men. Both propositions 
are d loubtful. 

What is interesting is that one proves to be in almost 
diametrical opposition to the other. If the artistic romantic 
believes that he is superior to his circumstances, he also be- 
lieves in himself as an exceptional being. The faith that all 
men are exceptional beings is impossible to him. There 
would be no background for his own performance. In order 
to be lawless one needs laws; the ordinary alone can make the 
extraordinary possible. But the political romantic proclaims 
that all men are extraordinary, and proceeds to legislate for 
them as though they were all the same. In itself somewhat 
irrational, this method is peculiarly irritating to the artistic 
romantic, who believes that he anyhow is something out of 
the common. Hence the conflict that is for ever silently 
raging between democracy and art. We say art, simply, 
instead of romantic art, because the growth of democracy 
has driven all art to romanticism. A society which is based 
on the principle that all men are spiritually superior, abol- 
ishes spiritual superiority altogether, because a superiority 
which all men share is not a superiority at all. Against such a 
society the artist is inevitably in more or less open rebellion. 
These circumstances are the worst possible for him. No 
wonder that he believes himself superior to them. 

The relation of democracy to the Christian religion need 
not be settled now. The important thing is to see what a 
marvellous safety-valve for natural romanticism Christianity 
offered. It assured the ordinary man that he was indeed, as 
he believed, superior to his circumstances, and that at the 
same time it was a wicked and foolish waste of time for him 
to attempt to change his circumstances. Not here, not now, 
it said, and promised him a crown of glory in the world to 
come. Thus superbly, and not altogether in contradiction to 
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the intention of its founder, it reconciled the necessary in- 
equality of this world with the instinctive desire for equality, 
For many centuries it satisfied the natural romanticism of 
man. 

Political romanticism was the immediate result of a 
decline of Christianity. Man’s instinctive belief that he is 
better than his circumstances is no longer satisfied by a 
promise of superiority in another world. It has, therefore, to 
be satisfied here and now; and the only way that it can be 
satisfied is by establishing a criterion of superiority which 
has the assent of the greatest possible number of members of 
society — the test of money. Political romanticism leads 
direct to plutocracy. What comes after plutocracy, so far 
as we can see, is revolution, and more plutocracy. 

So, in a sense, political romanticism ends by giving a 
justification to artistic romanticism. In a plutocracy the 
feeblest artist has some excuse for regarding himself as 
superior to his conditions. In a manner often exaggerated 
and sometimes absurd he is vindicating the principle of 
spiritual superiority and defending the conception of the 
hero. He conceives himself as above the laws because the 
laws no longer make provision for the principle which he, 
however inadequately, represents. He cannot acknowledge 
himself a member of a society which has no place for him: 
and he feels, if he cannot define, the equivocation which lies 
behind the invitation that he should take his place in it as a 
citizen. A man is a citizen of a commonwealth only when the 
commonwealth enables him to realize his own potentialities. 

Thus the growth of political romanticism has intensified, 
and continues to intensify, artistic romanticism. The artist 
is driven back into the stronghold of his own personality. 
There is, of course, no essential reason why he should not 
continue to be objective in his art. But objectivity requires 
from him a much greater effort than was necessary before. 
He no longer feels that his work has a social function, so that 
the need of an obvious and immediate universality is seldom 
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present to him. For the same reason, the spirit of comedy 
begins to wither, because there is no principle inherent in the 
society in which he lives to which he can refer its aberrations; 
it is all aberration. And again the patient representation of 
reality is irksome, because the reality itself is alien to him, 
and if he turns to it, he turns to it with impatience and scorn. 

This aggravation of artistic romanticism by the political 
romanticism which it helped to engender, is one of the most 
striking phenomena of the nineteenth century. It explains 
the curious paradox by which at a time when civilization has 
degenerated (or “‘progressed’’) into a complex arrangement 
of material conveniences for the purpose of producing 
wealth, the artist has a far greater conviction of his own 
sacrosanctity than ever before in history. The modern artist 
is positively swollen-headed; he is a perpetual hero to him- 
self; like Baudelaire’s Dandy, he lives and sleeps in front of 
a mirror. And there is a good deal of excuse for him. A sense 
of self-importance is probably necessary to life, and if the 
importance is really illusory, the only obvious remedy is to 
exaggerate one’s belief in it. When nobody believes you are 
anything, the instinctive reply is to believe that you are 
every thing. Against a society which has a function for the 
artist only in so far as he is a manufacturer of a profitable 
merchandise, it is scarcely surprising that the artist retorts 
that his is, in fact, the supreme function, and his position so 
exalted that it is invisible to the naked eye. 

Well, some such conception may have its uses in keeping 
the artist going. But illusions are illusions, and they are 
dangerous. If it is a good thing that the artist should be kept 
going, it is not a good thing that he should be sent into a 
blind alley. The modern conception of the artist is worse 
than a blind alley; it is a road that leads to perdition. 

What is the modern conception of the artist? It is that he 
is a kind of superman. He speaks a language that is naturally 
and inevitably unintelligible to the general world, simply 
because the thoughts he thinks and the emotions he feels 
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are extraordinary. He repudiates with disdain all obligations 
to be comprehensible. Having an ineradicable conviction 
that there is nobody who can comprehend him, he has come 
to believe that comprehensibility is in itself a sign of weak. 
ness and failure. What is original (he supposes) must neces. 
sarily be unintelligible. Originality and obscurity are synony- 
mous for him; and since the desire of his heart is to be origi- 
nal, he shuns lucidity as he would the plague. He finds, 
moreover, a profound satisfaction in obscurity for its own 
sake, because it is an evident and unmistakable sign of his 
superiority to the profane vulgar. And he has a deep con. 
tempt for those members of his own craft who make some 
effort to be generally intelligible. Indeed, he is more con- 
temptuous of these than he is of the uneducated mob. The 
reason seems to be that he regards them as traitors to the 
mystery and craft of “Art.’’ So that, to the observant 
stranger, the most obvious mark of the Artist is the vehe- 
mence and fury of his assertion that other people are no/ 
Artists. 

The first thing to notice in this characteristic modern 
creed is that while proclaiming the infinite superiority of the 
artist, it absolves him entirely from the effort in which his 
superiority consists. The artist— we give him a small 
initial to distinguish him from the modern artist-superman 
— is indeed, by hypothesis, an extraordinary person. But it 
is not sufficient for anybody to be an extraordinary person. 
Most people are, when you come to know them; and the 
extremely extraordinary persons are shut up in prisons and 
asylums. What distinguishes the artist from these other 
extraordinary persons is his power to make his peculiar 
thoughts and emotions and perceptions intelligible to a 


considerable body of people. This considerable body ot 


people is not very large, at the best; there are relatively few 
people who are curious enough to desire to see life through 
other eyes than their own. Most prefer to read a book, or to 
look at a picture, in order to find a corroboration of their 
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own habitual ways of thinking or feeling or even of dreaming. 
But there remains a considerable residue who have tasted 
the delight of having new thoughts and feelings and percep- 
tions revealed to them, and are excited by the promise of 
happiness which the artist seems to hold out to them. 
These are the people to whom the artist addresses himself. 
He acknowledges a double obligation to himself and to 
them: to himself, not to falsify his peculiar thoughts and 
perceptions; to them to make the apprehension of those 
thoughts and perceptions as easy as possible. Indeed, the 
obligation is so strong and so profound, that his effort is to 
impose his thoughts and perceptions upon them, to make it 
impossible for them to refuse them. Only in so far as he 
succeeds in this task is the extraordinary person an artist at 
all. But the Artist is not merely relieved from the effort; 
he has to give a solemn undertaking when he is admitted to 
the mysterious company of Artists not to degrade himself 
by making 1 it. 

It is clear that such a singular and self-stultifying con- 
ception of the Artist cannot be very ancient. The Artists 
are, indeed, like people who propose to reform the morals of 
society by refusing to beget children; if they had their way, 
purity would be perfect within a generation, for the race 
would cease to exist. If all artists had been Artists, art would 
have deceased long ago. 

The second thing to notice about the conception of the 
Artist is that it is a very modern invention, much younger 
than the steam-engine, only a little older than the tele- 
phone; and, like the telephone (we are tempted to add) it 
comes, at any rate in its last perfection, from America. But 
the origins are European enough. It began with Rousseau 
and romanticism, as we have seen. Rousseau did not know 
what seeds would fall upon the ground he so vigorously 
overturned. Nor was the first generation of literary romantics 
in the least a generation of Artists. Most of them were eager 
to convert the world. Byron moved Europe; Chateaubriand 
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moved France. Stendhal, though he made up his mind that 
he would not be read till 1880, put no difficulties at all in 
the way of people who wished to read him before then. The 
struggle over Hugo’s “ Hernani”’ was comprehensible enough 
to set all Paris by the ears. If the first generation of literary 
romantics was eager to get “anywhere out of the world,” jt 
was also anxious to take the world with it. And on the whole 
it was fairly successful. The worst crime that can be urged 
against it — unless we call romanticism itself a crime, and 
condemn the whole nineteenth century and ourselves — is 
that it consecrated the conception of the artist as the genius. 

In the next generation of romantics, when the conse- 
quences of political romanticism were beginning to be felt, 
a fresh nuance of disdain was added. The artist’s eye no 
longer rolled “in a fine frenzy,” his hair was no more shaken 
out to the wind. He was an immaculately dressed man of the 
world with a secret sorrow. He buttoned up his coat, thrust 
his hand like Napoleon between the buttons, and looked 
fixedly at the wilderness of industrialism before him. It was 
the time of Baudelaire’s Dandyism. The artist was some- 
thing of a superman; he had the superman’s impassivity ; and 
he enjoyed making the bourgeois shudder: but he knew that 
the bourgeois in order to shudder would have to understand. 

Nevertheless, we are on the brink of the invention of Art. 
It came with Flaubert. Not that Flaubert can be made in 
the least responsible for it; he knew no more than Rousseau 
the superstitious uses to which a private curb of his for riding 
his own ultra-romantic Pegasus would afterwards be put. 
Art was for him still the process by which he disciplined his 
own peculiar thoughts and perceptions into universal com- 
prehensibility; and he made himself very comprehensible 
indeed. Knowing that he was a smaller person than men 
before him like Balzac and Hugo, he made an additional 
effort at lucidity. They could afford to leave something to 
chance, he could not, and he did not. In this he was perhaps 
the most faithful artist that ever breathed. Had he been a 
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bigger one, he would not have been able to be so devoted. 

But the mysterious and prodigious labors under which he 
groaned reached the ears of the general world. Flaubert 
wore a strait-waistcoat; he fed on a diet of quill pens; he was 
an alchemist; nobody could ever, ever understand the things 
he did. Nobody — except the Artists. For the Artists had 
suddenly come into being. They were the people who under- 
stood Flaubert. Not what Flaubert wrote, of course, for 
l'laubert had left no shred of excuse why an intelligent person 
should not understand, and set his own value on, what he 
wrote. They were the people who understood the mysterious 
process by which Flaubert wrote what he had written. They 
knew the measurements of the strait-waistcoat, and the 
number of pens he ate for breakfast. They knew how it was 
done. They were the hierophants of Flaubart: like Gérard de 
Nerval’s lobster, they kiew the secret; unlike him, they said 
aloud they knew it. 

Which was very nice for them, seeing that quite a number 
of respectable people, who might otherwise have read Flau- 
bert as they read Dickens or Hardy, enjoying what they like 
and not torturing themselves with what they don’t, took 
the Flaubartians — for that is what we will call them now — 
at their word, and, being afraid of secrets, decided Flaubert 
was too deep for them. That was still nicer for the Flau- 
bartians. The more people they could keep away from the 
shrine, and leave to kneel on the temple steps, the greater 
their own prestige; until with the lapse of years their prestige 
increased sufficiently for them to issue an edict proclaiming 
it /ése-majesté for anyone to suggest that Flaubert was not 
the greatest writer who ever lived. Oddly enough, this edict 
was not proclaimed by Frenchmen in France, but by Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen in America and England. But in this 
again the Flaubartians showed their wisdom. It was to their 
advantage that Flaubart (to be for ever distinguished from 
Gustave Flaubert the novelist) should have delivered his 
oracles in a foreign tongue. 
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Not until Flaubert was dead could this cult be fully 
inaugurated, for Flaubert, being a straightforward man with 
a perfectly clear vision of his own relative importance, had a 
distressing habit of suspecting those who wanted to turn 
him into Flaubart. But once he was safely buried, the legend 
was begun. The story of the miracle was spread abroad and 
the ground near the grotto diligently bought up. A thriving 
trade in literary superstition was created. The Art of litera- 
ture was a mystery; no one could understand it who had 
not made his pilgrimage to the shrine. Real literature was 
incomprehensible; if it was comprehensible, it was not real. 
Naturally, the ordinary man accustomed to go to literature 
for a life-giving delight, left Flaubart severely alone. He 
worshipped from afar. And if a spirit bolder than the rest 
took hold of Flaubert’s works and declared that they were 
quite intelligible, that some were very fine and others were 
dull, the priests gathered round the shrine, shook their 
heads in pity and said: “Ah, you see now what comes of not 
consulting us. He does not understand, and he has declared 
his folly to the world.” 

So the mystical creed of the perfect impenetrability of 
Art was established, and the secret society of Artists begun. 
And a little while after, a parallel cult in painting was ar- 
ranged, in the same fashion. Paul Cézanne happened to be a 
man very like Flaubert, a rather simple soul who had to im- 
pose a prodigious discipline upon himself in order to make 
his stiff fingers supple enough to produce a work that should 
be as lucid and “‘as solid as the art of the museums.”’ For 
him, like Flaubert, it was a terrible effort to make himself 
comprehensible, to be faithful to what he saw and at the 
same time to reveal to others what he had seen. By an exer- 
cise of the will like Flaubert’s, he triumphed like Flaubert. 
Among many failures, and as a result of them, he produced 
a number of pictures which are solid and individual and 
simple. He struggled for lucidity and he achieved it, and if 
you wish to know and enjoy the directness of the art at 
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which he aimed you have only to go to the Camondo Collec- 
tion at the Louvre and stand in front of the masterpiece 
called ‘‘La Maison du Pendu.” And the Camondo Collection 
will do you this further service, if you are still oppressed by 
the intimidations of the Cézanne-kult, that it will help you 
to see how naturally the finest work of Cézanne takes its 
place with the finest work of Degas, of Renoir, of Camille 
Pissaro, yes and of Sisley. Cézanne is perhaps the clumsiest 
of the great phalanx, but sometimes, by the sheer intensity 
which the effort to overcome clumsiness imposed upon him, 
he achieves a more piercing effect even than they. But he is 
an equal in the company of equals. 

But, of course, it is not the lucidity which Cézanne so 
painfully won which interests the Flaubartians of painting. 
They regard it as very reprehensible that Cézanne was lucid. 
They prefer to dazzle you with the obscure and experimental 
exercises he undertook in order to discipline himself; and if 
you are courageous and insist that in his finished work all 
the obscurity has disappeared, leaving something that you 
can enjoy with an intense delight, they will smile disdain- 
fully and pretend that your enjoyment proves that you know 
nothing about it at all. Art is incomprehensible, they chant, 
save to us alone. If you think it is comprehensible, then you 
are a fool. 

So in the last generation the worship of the heavenly twins 
has spread. Flaubert has been divinified into Tweedledum, 
Cézanne into Tweedledee. And they have done nothing 
whatever to deserve it. Both were faithful servants of art; 
both were, indeed, heroes of art, for what was comparatively 
easy for others was terribly hard for them. Not born great, 
they achieved greatness; but when they died, greatness of 
another kind, which they would have been the first to dis- 
own, was thrust upon them. Men who had made themselves 
heroes by the agony of their efforts to conquer lucidity were 
made gods of incomprehensibility. 

Since that time Flaubart has become a Moloch. Holo- 
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causts of promising artists have been sacrificed to him. 4 
young writer or a young painter is crushed under the weight 
of an accumulated prestige, so that he no longer dares to 
make the effort to be comprehensible. By an astonishing 
extravagance of perversity he has been induced to believe 
that it is necessary that he should be incomprehensible. And 
the prestige of Flaubart is powerfully seconded by the atti- 
tude of romanticism into which the “civilization” of the 
nineteenth century has forced him. He believes — and we 
have seen that it is largely true — that the artist is inevitably 
in rebellion against modern society. How can he more evi- 
dently behave as a rebel than by deliberately refusing to be 
intelligible even to that portion of society which may desire 
to understand him? Flaubart smiles upon his impulse, and 
watches him complacently as he rushes off to commit hara- 
kiri upon the altar, proclaiming the pre-eminence of art by 
annihilating it. , 

Nor is it surprising that this juju should be practised 
with the most extravagant fury by inhabitants of the United 
States of America. In those States the materialism of modern 
“civilization” has reached extremity. The romantic reaction 
against it is therefore also extreme. Flaubart appears in 
America as the savior, for an act of homage to him is the 
only possibility of protest. Intelligent young Americans turn 
to Europe (many of them bodily) and seize with frenzy 
upon all that is most esoteric in the European practice of 
the new religion. They fling themselves into the cult of in- 
comprehensibility with all the ardor of exasperated youth. 
They bow down to its prophets and worship them. And in 
their magazines they offer up prayers to Flaubart, of which 
this is one. A barrel organ monkey speaks. The children 


laugh — 

But i don’t, the crank goes round desperate elves and hopeless 
gnomes and frantic fairies gush clumsily from the battered box 
fatttish [sic] and mysterious the flowerstricken sunlight is thicken- 
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ing dizzily is reeling gently the street and the children and the 
monkey — andtheorgan are dancing slowly are tottering up and 
down in a trembly mist of atrocious melody . . . tiniest dead 
tunes crawl upon my face my hair is lousy with mutilated singing 
microscopic things in my ears scramble faintly tickling putrescent 


atomies, 
and 


1 feel 
the jerk of the little string! the tiny smiling shabby man is yelling 
over the music 1 understand him 1 shove my round red hat back 
on my head i sit up and blink at you with my solemn eyeswhich- 
neversmile 

The first noticeable thing about it is that the author is 
trying desperately to be incomprehensible, and he has con- 
siderable difficulty. He uses little “i”s for big ones and 
abolishes stops, strictly in order to make himself unreadable. 
Still, he can be read. And he knows it. So he has to write 
two lines which are pure nonsense: “tiniest dead tunes” 

tc. The comprehensible part is perfectly commonplace. 

But the Artist never admits that he is deliberately aiming 
at incomprehensibility. He will smile his superior smile 
when we point to his little “1”’s for big ones; and if he could 
be induced to condescend to our level of stupidity (which he 
will never do) he would also say: “I have my reasons.” It is 
useless for us to ask him what they are, because one of the 
first articles in the Flaubart creed is that “the Artist never 
explains his Art.’’ Since he is condemned to silence we must 
appoint one of ourselves to be his advocate. Let us listen to 
the author’s affable a/ter ego: 

Author’s Alter Ego. i use 1 because i do not wish to insist 
upon my personality. In this poem I am not I. I am merely 
a sentience my personality is in abeyance. 

Mere Philistine. | understand. But has it never occurred to 
you that insistence and emphasis are relative? In a normal 
conversation I attract attention equally whether I shout or 
whisper. The emphasis lies in departure from the norm. 
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A. A. E. Surely you're not going to deny that “i” is smaller 
than “I.” 

M. P. Not at all. It is precisely because it is smaller that it 
is more emphatic. 

A. A. E. But why should i have a capital if i don’t want jt? 

M. P. There is no reason at all, if art consists in doing what 
you want to do. There is no reason why you should not 
always write your name, instead of Author, Rohtau, if you 
like it better that way. But I understood that your desired 
to convey to someone that your personality was in abey- 
ance, that you were on this occasion a passive consciousness 
invaded by sights and sounds. 

R. A. E. Well, what of it? 

M. P. Only that you are going quite the wrong way about 
it. By writing i for I you are merely concentrating attention 
upon your personality. The letters of the alphabet are merely 
conventional symbols for sounds. They are useful precisely 
because they are fixed conventions. If you want to alter 
them, do so by all means, and accept the consequence that 

rou write to be understood by yourself alone. You prefer 
the look of Rohtau—TI admit that it somehow seems to 
suit you better — then have it Rohtau. But don’t forget to 
pronounce it Author. Otherwise you will be in the awful 
position of having been compelled to change the sound of 
your name by a mere convention. Other people, of course, 
will call you Rohtau (or perhaps, finding that awkward, a 
fool) but that won’t matter to such a convinced individualist 


as yourself. 
R. A. E. But James Joyce does much worse things than 


that. 

M. P. Worse, perhaps. But nothing quite so stupid as 
changing I into1. 

R. A. E. (producing the Artist’s bible, revised version: 
“Ulysses,” and turning over the pages hurriedly) Look at 
that. Isn’t that worse than “‘eyeswhichneversmile”’? 


M. P. (looks at “Eglintoneyes looked up skybrightly.”) 
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No. I’m afraid you really are an ass, Rohtau. There is some 
sense in Joyce’s method. I have no difficulty in understand- 
ing what he means and why he writes it in that fashion. He 
wants to give me the direct physical sensation of a peculiar 
glance given by John Eglinton. He wants to give me the 
sense of the bright swiftness of the glance from those sky- 
blue eyes. I am not sure whether he succeeds. The real ques- 
tion to settle is whether the effort and delay involved by my 
having to separate and recognize the elements in “ Eglinton- 
eyes” and “skybrightly” in order to combine them is not 
so great as to nullify the 1 impression of swiftness. I rather 
think it is; but I am doubtful, and since I am doubtful, the 
experiment is proved to have been worth making. 

But you, my dear Rohtau, are really a fool when you write 
“eyeswhichneversmile.” If you were trying (as you are not) 
to convey a sensation of swiftness, of a single act in its native 
wholeness, as Joyce was trying to do, you would still be a 
fool for employing such a device, for it is obvious in this 
case that the effort needed to disintegrate that word com- 
pletely nullifies any effect of simultaneity which might be 
produced by writing it in one word. My apprehension of 
“eyes which never smile” is at least four times as swift as 
my apprehension of “eyeswhichneversmile.” Unless I can 
separate the component words I cannot understand the 
phrase. The normal method of writing enables me to under- 
stand the phrase quite easily. If you still desire to give me 
an impression of simultaneity, you may use the normal 
symbol and write “eyes-which-never-smile.” That will 
remind you, dear Rohtau, of “the-woman-who-did” and 
“the-boy-who-was-tired”; and that reminder will enable 
you to appreciate the level of your mentality. 

R. A. E. But look at this. (Shows M. P. a page from “Ulys- 
es,” beginning: 

Bronze by gold heard the hoofirons, steelyringing. 
Imperthnthn thnthnthn 
Chips, picking chips off rocky thumbnail, chips. 
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Horrid! And gold flushed more 

A husky fifenote blew. 

Blew. Blue bloom is on the 

Gold pinnacled hair 

A jumping rose on satiny breasts of satin, rose of Castile. 
Trilling, trilling: I dolores. 

Peep! Who’s in the . . . peep of gold?) 


What about that? 

M. P. Yes, | admit it’s pretty bad. It seems to me utterly 
wrong-headed. But I know what Joyce is trying to do. Each 
one of those unintelligible phrases recurs in its proper context 
in the next pages of the narrative. They might be described, 
if I were charitable, as a kind of shorthand statement of the 
theme to be developed. But I am not charitable. I once spent 
twenty good minutes puzzling over that page, and I bear 
Joyce a grudge for it. So, without waiting to discuss whether 
such “‘a statement of theme” has in itself any value, I will 
say that it is the act of a lunatic to place it where it is. 
Where it is, it has not, and cannot possibly have any mean- 
ing. 

R. A. E. Do you mean to say Joyce is a fool? 

M. P. Certainly a fool, but also a man of genius. I am 
afraid, my dear Rohtau, you haven’t that excuse for your- 
self. You try to be incomprehensible because you think you 
ought to be. Joyce is incomprehensible because he cannot 
help it. He is an egomaniac, the Rousseau de NOs jours. All 
the aberrations of which we can see the beginnings in Jean- 
Jacques reach an extreme intensity in him. He is a contorted 
Laocoén in a death-struggle with the serpent of his inhibi- 
tions. He belongs to the most backward nation of the West, 
and he has been condemned to do for Ireland what Rousseau 
had to do for Europe. What was almost a natural gesture 
one hundred and fifty years ago, is an act of frenzy now. 
Rousseau was sane and tame compared to him. And just as 
Ireland itself is centuries behind the level of the European 
consciousness, Joyce is a man who has to leap a mile in a 
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single stride. His effort is superhuman, and still he is not 
abreast. His strength is spent in liberating the world from 
inhibitions which it no longer feels. He has to achieve the 
evolution from mediaevalism to modernity in a night. Deep 
in him is the knowledge that he is the scapegoat of a race. 
No wonder he is an egomaniac. The “purity” of Irish 
women, the savagery of the Irish clans, the futility of Irish 
humor, the resentment of Ireland against an alien culture, 
the revolt of Ireland against a church that has been European 
in every country of Europe but Ireland — these are a few of 
the instincts that Joyce has had to satisfy by annihilating 
them in himself. He is the Voodoo man of Santo Domingo 
appointed Ambassador in Paris. He is the perfect cosmopoli- 
tan, and the perfect savage. Qu’il est exotique! Jean-Jacques 
only came from Savoy; Joyce comes from the Hyperboreans. 
Jean-Jacques was the voice of his age; Joyce is the voice of 
dead centuries. The history of Ireland in the last ten years 
will have its place (a strange place) in the history of the 
world: “Ulysses” will have precisely the same place in the 
world’s literature. 

I am afraid, my dear Rohtau, that these considerations 
will bore you. They have so little to do with Art. But they 
should have some interest for you. You are an American. 
America is not so backward as Ireland; it is not so old. But 
it has spent the hundred odd years of its life just like Ireland, 
in devouring the children of its womb. Your men of talent 
flee to Europe. But they do not belong to Europe, and they 
cannot become part of it, for they are in a fever of rebellion 
against constraints which were abolished for Europe long 
ago. Because they are conscious of their native Puritanism, 
they behave as the orgiasts of liberty; the knowledge that 
they are aliens to European civilization drives them to as- 
sume the airs of superculture; and they call their self-lacera- 
tions Art. They rush into the service of Fiaubart where 
they can vent their exasperations under the mask of superi- 
ority. Like the priests of Aricia they gain possession of the 
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temple by slaying the priests before them; and like the 
priests of Aricia they are a prey to perpetual fears lest an- 
other priest may come and murder them. They are the true 
outlaws of civilization. They cannot rest in their own coun- 
try, and they have no abiding place in any other. The priest- 
hood of Art is filled by Americans and Irishmen and Jews, 
I tell you, my dear Rohtau, that Art is not European at all: 
it is only the latest American invention. It is a patented de- 
vice by which backward nations procure themselves the 
illusion of having got abreast, ahead even, of a civilization 
and a tradition which is not instinctive in them. If it were 
not that genius is a phenomenon independent of civilization 
and tradition, Art would be as worthless spiritually as a 
vacuum cleaner. But genius is as possible in a backward 
nation as in a civilized one. By the device of Art genius will 
yield only a fraction of its true potentialities. Flaubart can- 
not kill genius, he can only deprive it of much of its value; 
but he can murder a talent. I think he has already murdered 
yours, Rohtau, for I can see nothing of it remaining. Good- 


bye. 
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STORY ANIMALS 
By CAROLINE FRANCIS RICHARDSON 
LONG the road of story-telling that stretches 


from remotest past to dimmest future, there have 

travelled not only men and women, gods and dev- 

ils, but also beasts and birds, fishes and reptiles. 
Sometimes these creatures of the animal world have been 
mere accessories to the story, sometimes they have been the 
whole reason for the story’s being. In either case they have 
enjoyed immense popularity, for mankind has always felt a 
keen interest in his next of kin, has always noticed his own 
resemblance in features and in characteristics to his brother 
the ox or his sister the sheep. 

In very early narration the part played by animals was 
likely to be a leading one, or at least one commensurate with 
that played by man. To the primitive mind, man and animal 
were equal. If superiority there were, it was possessed by the 
animal who was obviously stronger, swifter, bigger, and pre- 
sumably wiser than man. In many instances, moreover, the 
animal characters of fable and fairy-tale are endowed not 
only with intelligence, resource, and determination, but also 
with fine traits of character and high degrees of courtesy. 
Arion’s dolphin and the White Snake, for example, display 
extraordinary efficiency, and in addition they possess a 
pleasant, comradely quality that has had much to do to- 
wards ensuring their immortality. 

Some other long-ago creatures owe their prolongation of 
life largely to their social position: Balaam’s ass and Pegasus 
have impeccable references, but they lack charm and per- 
sonality. Still others are famous because of their fantastic 
features or figures. Such animals once acquired interest and 
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still retain it, not through their manners or morals, but 
rather through their personal appearance and mysterious 
antecedents. Hippogriffs and basilisks, griffins and sala- 
manders, unicorns and dragons, all have little but their 
looks to recommend them; yet they exert a fascination that 
normally formed, well-behaved animals cannot compete with. 
A griffin, for example, who could at one and the same mo- 
ment blink his eagle-eyes and switch his lion-tail would in- 
evitably be better remembered and more respected than 
would Princess Periezade’s clever Talking Bird, or St. 
Mark’s mannerly lion, or a modern author’s chivalrous 
house-dog. 

The narrow line that to the childlike mind of long ago 
divided man and animal was often obliterated by the pleas- 
ant theory of metamorphosis which permits characters to 
play double parts whenever plot makes an outward and visi- 
ble change advisable. Thus, Tuan MacCairill lives on after 
the Flood by taking, successively, the forms of a stag, a boar, 
a hawk, and a salmon; Taliesen, when pursued, changes with 
incredible swiftness from beast to fish, to bird; and the Two 
Swineherds of ancient Irish story have a particularly lively 
time as ravens, warriors, sea monsters, demons, worms, and 
oxen. Circe’s swine, Beauty’s Beast, the White Cat, and the 
Blue Bird (Madame d’Aulnoy’s) are all examples of success- 
ful transfers from human to animal form and back again. 
Loups-garous, swan-maidens, and other cross-creations are 
instances of the effort to account for animal traits in man 
and human traits in animals. Story-telling has used these 
mysterious beings freely, although a werewolf was an un- 
pleasant and dangerous acquaintance, and a swan or serpent 
lady was likely to prove an embarrassing housemate. But 
all three were first-rate plot developers. They brought their 
climaxes with them. 

There is, however, another group of man’s animal asso- 
ciates that is far more agreeable to consort with —the 
friendly beast. Sometimes this modest, unselfish animal may 
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be of real value to the story and take upon itself the respon- 
sibility of plot construction as does Puss-in-Boots or the 
Falcon of Federigo in the “Decameron”; but usually no 
more is asked of the amiable assistant than to provide ad- 
vice, as does Whittington’s cat, or melancholy detail, as does 
Mother Hubbard’s dog, or house furnishings, as do the 
Three Bears — who were not friendly by intention. In the 
mediaeval romances, there are innumerable helpful beasts 
who guide heroes to waiting and willing fairy maidens, or 
who warn when danger threatens, or who carry messages 
between separated lovers. By the middle ages, animal had 
become much subordinated to man, but, in the judgment of 
his human contemporaries, animal was animated by the 
same feelings as his superior. The birds and beasts of the 
romances and saints’ legends love and hate, are courtly and 
belligerent, and even know the Otherworld. 

No more resourceful and considerate animals have ever 
had their stories written for our learning than have those of 
the “Golden Legend.” There was a lion healed by St. Jerome 
that remained at the monastery to act as a beast of burden; 
another lion found St. Zosimus attempting feebly to dig a 
grave and the lion promptly dug the grave himself, and 
“departed debonairly.” The wild beasts sent to devour St. 
Eufemia not only fawned upon her but they “joined their 
tails together, and made of them a chair for her to sit on.” 
(Furthermore, they ate the judge who had directed the tor- 
ture.) St. Francis’s lambs went to church and kneeled at the 
proper moments; flocks of birds heard his sermons with 
reverence; and fish listened while St. Brandon said Mass, 
and hearkened to St. Anthony’s sermon preached especially 
for them. 

Perhaps the very prettiest of these legends is the one that 
begins: “What time St. Francis abode in the city of Agobio, 
there appeared in the country of Agobio an exceeding great 
wolf, terrible and fierce, the which devoured not only ani- 
mals, but also men.” Everyone knows the story, how St. 
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Francis acted as intermediary between the townsfolk and the 
wolf, how the Saint showed himself not unaware of the wolf's 
side of the quarrel: “Brother wolf, sith it pleases thee to 
make and hold this peace, I promise thee that I will see to it 
that the folk of this place give thee food alway so long as 
thou shalt live, or that thou shalt not suffer any more, for 
that I wot well that through hunger hast thou wrought all 
this ill.” Then “the wolf knelt him down and bowed his 
head, and with gentle movements of his body, tail and eyes, 
gave sign as best he could that he would keep their pact 
entire.” 

Moral lessons are probably the heaviest burden laid on 
the animals of fiction. From the earliest times, philosophic 
and ironic thinkers have utilized them to make clear the 
weakness and wickedness of mankind. In doing this, the 
story-teller has fastened certain traits upon helpless beasts. 
Long ago it became an accepted conclusion that peacocks are 
proud; mice, timid; lions, brave; geese, silly; doves, meek; 
and pigs, greedy. The convention of poetry is especially 
insistent that a robin, a lark, and a nightingale shall not de- 
part from their respective song-programmes of cheerfulness, 
aspiration, and love. 

Beast fables have, oddly enough, never lacked admirers 
though they usually offer moral lessons clearly and with a 
human applicableness disconcerting to a_ self-analyzing 
reader, or listener. But the literary vehicle — an animal story 
— makes the pertinent connection less impertinent, and one 
may assure one self that the author has intended not to in- 
struct but to amuse. “Black Beauty” and the “Dog of 
Flanders” are lineal descendants of the beast epic and pre- 
sent their lessons clearly. Sterne’s starling is allegorical, and 
so are Rostand’s Chantecler and Maeterlinck’s Bluebird. 
Mark Twain’s “‘A Dog’s Tale” is a sentimental reform-alle- 
gory. But a beast fable is not obliged to be moral or satirical: 
it makes and breaks its own rules, and it is most successful, 
artistically, when it merely tells a good story as is proved 
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equally well by examples from “Ysopet” or from “Uncle 
Remus.” And there is little uplift discoverable in the folk- 
tales of Louisiana which offer numbers of lively, quite unim- 
proving accounts of the doings of Compair Lapin, Commére 
Baleine, and Michié Nelephant. 

Present-day fiction includes many instances of animals 
playing either major or minor réles. As a general thing, how- 
ever, animals outside of beast fables do not seriously affect 
a plot. Balzac’s “A Passion in the Desert,” Poe’s “The 
Murders of the Rue Morgue,” Kipling’s “‘ Bertran and Bimi” 
represent the story in which animals motivate the plot. Dr. 
Brown’s “‘Rab and his Friends,” Jack London’s “‘The Call 
of the Wild,” Ouida’s “Dog of Flanders,” Miss Sewall’s 
“Black Beauty,” Richard Harding Davis’s “The Bar Sinis- 
ter,’ and some of the Thompson Seton stories, all illustrate 
the variety of narration that makes the animal the leading 
character, or at least the teller, of a tale in which human 
beings are seen only through animal eyes and theoretically 
only with animal intelligence. But the limitations are merely 
theoretical. It is a difficult matter, apparently, to write an 
animal story and permit the beast to remain a beast. To 
attribute human psychology and sentiment to a horse, a dog, 
or a wolf is an irresistible temptation to many. 

In the effort to emphasize pathos or cleverness, an author 
asks us to believe that a horse will out-Bayard Bayard in 
chivalric delicacy, that a dog will exhibit a resourcefulness 
in conducting his master’s affairs that would put human 
achievement to shame, and that a wolf will evidence a self- 
control and initiative equal to that of the graduate of a cor- 
respondence-school course in will power. It is quite true, of 
course, that an animal does often seem to possess an uncanny 
comprehension of a human’s mood, but such understanding 
results from keen physical senses not from a man-like brain 
and soul. It is not truth alone, however, that insures im- 
mortality, and many a “‘real”’ animal is forgotten while a 
creature compounded of pathetic fallacies will live to become 
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an Allusion and a Reference. Sterne is a good example of a 
writer who can fairly wallow in animal sentimentality and 
yet remain entertaining. His emotion was always at the 
service of any adjacent bird or ass or goat. His high water. 
mark, unquestionably, is Uncle Toby’s impassioned addres; 
to a fly: ““‘Go’ — says he, one day at dinner to an over. 
grown one which had buzzed about his nose and tormented 
him cruelly all dinner time, and which after infinite attempts 
he had caught at last as it flew by him. ‘I’ll not hurt thee, 
says my Uncle Toby, rising from his chair and going across 
the room with the fly in his hand, — ‘I’ll not hurt a hair of 
thy head’: ‘Go,’ says he, ... ‘go, poor devil . . . why 
should I hurt thee? This world surely is wide enough to hold 
both thee and me.’”’ 

But occasionally there arises an honest craftsman who 
shows the animal as it actually is. Stevenson’s Modestine is 
completely a donkey — “patient, elegant in form, the color 
of an ideal mouse.” Even Dickens, admittedly a sentimental- 
ist, resisted any temptation to humanize Paul Dombey’s 
friend, Diogenes, or Bill Sikes’s snarling companion — though, 
being Dickens, he did note mannerisms as in the case of the 
pony, Whisker (in “The Old Curiosity Shop’), or Dora’s 
Jip (in “David Copperfield”). Scott’s Jackanapes is a mon- 
key only (in “ Wandering Willie’s Tale’’); Daudet’s mule — 
the one that reserved the kick — had a normal mule nature; 
H. C. Bunner’s Andromache (originally Hector) is as God 
made her; Balzac’s panther (in “A Passion in the Desert”) 
is an affectionate but bloodthirsty beast; and Kipling, 
though he did create the lofty minded Bagheera, Balor, and 
Kaa, also created Bimi. Now, Bimi is real. Bimi is animated 
by brute sensations only, he has no manners, no morals, no 
inhibitions of any kind. He is jealous of his master’s wife, 
and he satisfies his jealousy as an orang-outang might be 
expected to: he tears the woman into quite small pieces. 
And Poe’s orang-outang is equally true to type. 

There is a sort of pseudo-animal story that gives sheer 
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pleasure to the reader, stories in which animals are neither 
entirely divested of brute traits nor altogether suffocated 
with human attributes. A certain “Cats’ Arabian Nights” 
was of this nature, but a better known example is ‘The 
Ugly Duckling.” Now, allegorical (and psychologically 
false) though it be, ““The Ugly Duckling” is a completely 
satisfying story. It is so entirely reasonable that the duck- 
lings should exclaim on coming out of the shell: “How im- 
mense the world is!’’, and any tom-cat and hen might easily 
fall into the habit of saying: “We and the world!” and might 
sensibly suggest to a duckling —an ugly one — that it 
would have no worries if it would just lay eggs like the hen, 
or purr like the cat. 

A field rather crowded with animals of this variety — 
partly human, partly bestial — is that of the nonsense story. 
There have been quantities of foolish and ephemeral animals 
created to amuse children. But the creatures in “Alice in 
Wonderland” are among the immortals in literature. The 
reader, young or old, enjoys equally the Walrus and his 
associate, the Carpenter. The March Hare is on the same 
plane as the Hatter. The Mock Turtle and the Gryphon, 
the White Rabbit (his letters were addressed to Mr. W. 
Rabbit), the Cheshire Cat, the Mouse whose tale dwindles 
into very fine print, the guinea pigs that invite continual 
suppressing, are quite as genuine (and far more satisfying) 
than any beast burdened with lessons could possibly be. 
Frank R. Stockton handled his fantastic animals most 
pleasantly. There was a fearsome griffin that became the 
warm friend of a minor canon, and a penitent hippogriff that 
is not easily forgotten. Many of the most famous nonsense 
animal stories are in rhyme; the romance of the Owl and the 
Pussy Cat, the death and burial of Cock Robin, and the 
lamentable tale of the Frog who would a-wooing go, are 
verse tales of proved charm and longevity. . 

Animals have even made their way into ghost stories. 
They may be ghosts themselves or they may merely con- 
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tribute to supernatural effects as when they cower and shrink 
from something the human cannot see or sense. And occa. 
sionally an author sends an animal to Heaven, following a 
precedent established by the mediaeval romances which 
despatched all sorts of creatures freely to and from the 
Otherworld. (Perhaps it was from the Otherworld that 
Ambrose Bierce’s ““Damned Thing” came.) The Moslem 
creed, I have heard, admitted ten animals to Heaven, 
Jonah’s whale and Balaam’s ass being among the number, 

This morning a very purposeful, very clean little boy —a 


street-car. He ostentatiously opened his Reader and in a 
not too low voice he read me the story of the Grasshopper 
and the Ant. (We had never been introduced. This was one 
of those regrettable instances where a male and female strike 
up an acquaintance in a public conveyance.) There was a 
picture, too: a large green grasshopper was dejectedly watch- 
ing a small black ant which was just about to enter the door 
of a cozy mound. Now, in my city of New Orleans, this was 
an ill-chosen week to drive home the lesson of the industrious 
ant. It happened to be ant-extermination week. So industri- 
ous has the little black ant been, for so many years has it 
displayed its ceaseless activity, that there is now a long list 
of charges to its discredit. In the case of the people of my 
city versus the industrious ant, the never wearying insect is 
held responsible for the destruction of fruit and shade trees, 
of shrubs and flowers, of floorings and fence-posts, of vege- 
tables in the garden and food in the pantry. Our citizenship 
has risen against the industrious ant. We do not intend that 
it shall go into its cozy mound to spend the winter. But I 
pointed out none oi these facts to the earnest reader beside 
me in the street-car this morning. 

The present designs on the ant reminded me that in other 
days my sorely tried, semi-tropical city has also been obliged 
to exterminate the rat (conveyer of bubonic plague), the 
stegomyia mosquito (furtherer of yellow fever), the fly (gen- 
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eral transporter of disease), the caterpillar (devourer of 
ecan trees), and the sparrow (supplanter of mocking-birds). 
Yet all these offenders have at some time been recommended 
by story-tellers as deserving of sympathy or admiration. An 
higher authority than Aesop has told us to go to the ant and 
consider her ways; the home life of the mouse has been com- 
mended, and the rat’s sense of justice has been extolled 
because of his promptness to punish Bishop Hatto: 


They have sharpened their teeth on the cold gray stones 
And now they are gnawing the Bishop’s bones. 


The mosquito finds a supporter (rarely, it is admitted) in 
those who remark its cheerful singing note; the fly has Uncle 
Toby and St. Francis for champions, and is established in 
our sympathies as the pitiful victim of the spider; the blue 
caterpillar in “Alice” has a superior if caustic personality 
that wins our respect and uneasy admiration; and the spar- 
row is lauded by Aesop (to the detriment of the reputation 
of the cuckoo). 

Plainly, there is something wrong about my city’s point 
of view. We are missing some fine moments. We are picking 
flaws in, or at least discrediting, classics that have done their 
part towards developing imagination and sympathy. But 
our attitude is of no importance. These creatures of the 
animal world will continue to travel the road of story-tellers 
whether critical folk like it or not. We humans may concoct 
poison for the extermination of the industrious ant; we may 
rat-proof our buildings and wharves; we may swat our flies; 
we may oil our pollywogs and wiggletails; we may spray our 
caterpillars and shoot our sparrows; but all the while, Story- 
telling looks on, tolerant and amused, knowing that in various 
countries, in varying times, narration of one sort and another 
has been frowned upon, even forbidden, yet that narration 
persists with perhaps only a greater emphasis on such details 
as were disapproved by authority. 

We cannot hope to cause the story-teller any uneasiness. 
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He knows much better than we book-reading folk of the 
moment can know that common sense holds for a day only: 
to-morrow and all of yesterday belong to the imagination, 
No actual dog, however companionable, will ever supplant 
the dog-in-the-manger; no latter-day wolf can ever expect 
to dim the memory of Red Ridinghood’s assailant; and no 
study of a bird, from life, will take the place of Sterne’s wist- 
ful starling. “I know my business,” says Story-telling, 
““T’ve been at this work several thousands of years and I have 
contracted to continue it during good behavior. I like the 
procession on my road, and I do not intend to give perma. 
nent place to any new figures. I will adapt and renovate cos- 
tumes, I will teach new marching steps, I will heat up or cool 
off everybody’s temperatures — but I refuse to add to or 
reduce the numbers of those who walk in my procession.” 
“Do you know,” continues Story-telling, “when the reading- 
public scolds me about the travellers on my road, I am always 
reminded of the Fable of the Gnat and the Bull: 

“Once the Gnat lighted on the horns of the Bull. ‘My dear 
fellow,’ said the Gnat with as great a buzz as he could man- 
age, ‘pray excuse the liberty I take. If I am too heavy, only 
say so, and I will go away.’ 

“**Stay or go,’ said the Bull, ‘it makes no difference to me. 
Had it not been for your buzz, I should not even have known 


you were there! 
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AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
LETTERS OF THE CIVIL WAR 


Merape’s HEADQUARTERS 1863-1865: LETTERS OF COLONEL THEODORE 
Lyman, edited by GeorceE R. Acassiz, Atlantic Monthly Press. 


For people who had friends or ancestors in the Army of the 
Potomac, this is by far the most interesting book which has yet 
been published about the Civil War. 

In the first place, it is highly informing. It is very instructive 
as to the nature of the country over which the Army of the Poto- 
mac moved to and fro during the last two years of the War, and 
the tremendous obstacles it offered to military operations all the 
way from Gettysburg to Petersburg; but it also discloses the 
difficulties under which the Generals actually commanding in the 
field labored during all that period, because of the orders fre- 
quently given them from Washington and the interference of 
politicians with operations which should have been exclusively in 
military charge. 

It brings out clearly the development in both armies of quick 
construction of breastworks on any ground where fighting was 
immediately expected, and also of more permanent trenches and 
redoubts on long lines of defense. Much of the work of this sort 
done in France during the World War was anticipated by both 
armies in our Civil War of 1861-65. ° 

On the other hand, the Army of the Potomac never undertook 
to construct numerous roads in its rear for bringing up wagon 
trains to its advancing front; and it had not the telephone, which 
was so important in the World War for maintaining instant com- 
munication between headquarters and the actual fronts. During 
the whole of the Civil War communication between the Command- 
ing General’s Headquarters and the troops that were on the 
march or going into battle had to be maintained chiefly by staff 
officers, who remained at the marching or fighting front and re- 
ported events personally or by orderlies at headquarters. There 
was, to be sure, after the battle of the Wilderness a field telegraph 
managed by an efficient Signal Corps which is favorably men- 
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tioned by General Grant in his “Personal Memoirs”; but jt 
usually came into play after a march or a battle, and not during 
either. This lack of telephonic communication during march or 
battle marks a great difference between the conduct of war in 
1861-65 and 1914-18. 

Lyman’s letters testify often to the remarkably equal fighting 
powers of the experienced Northern and Southern armies, whether 
in defense or in assault — an equality which formed a solid foun- 
dation for patriotic reunion and constructive co-operation in after 
years. 

Although Colonel Lyman’s letters to his wife abound in instruc- 
tive comments on events of the gravest sort, it is not the instruc- 
tion they contain which will most commend them to the modern 
reader. They are highly amusing or entertaining, being full of vivid 
descriptions of famous persons, personal anecdotes about friends 
and foes, and comments on the funny or queer sides of soldiers, 
politicians, Christian Commissioners, and foreign visitors, who 
were not at all accustomed to being made fun of. He always saw 
the comical side of things, persons, and events, including his own 
performances and his honored Chief’s, and put it vividly into his 
home letters. As an example, take the following description ot 
General Custer: 

“This officer is one of the funniest-looking beings you ever saw, 
and looks like a circus rider gone mad! He wears a huzzar jacket 
and tight trousers of faded black velvet trimmed with tarnished 
gold lace. His head is decked with a little, gray felt hat; high boots 
and gilt spurs complete the costume, which is enhanced by the 
General’s coiffure, consisting in short, dry, flaxen ringlets! His 
aspect, though highly amusing, is also pleasing, as he has a very 
merry blue eye, and a devil-may-care style.” 

In addition to the instructive or amusing features of these out- 
spoken letters from camp and field, there are many critical or 
satirical passages, which reveal his impressions at the moment 
concerning the qualities of eminent personages, or the meaning of 
grave events which passed before his eyes. Here are two examples 
of these interesting revelations taken from letters sent home during 
the last days of the War: 

The kindliness of Lyman’s humor is well illustrated in some 
remarks about President Lincoln, which he made in a letter dated 
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March 26, 1865, one of the days of great fighting: “The President 
is, | think, the ugliest man I ever put my eyes on; there is also an 
expression of plebeian vulgarity in his face that is offensive (you 
recognize the recounter of coarse stories). On the other hand, he 
has the look of sense and wonderful shrewdness, while the heavy 
eyelids give him a mark almost of genius. He strikes me, too, as a 
very honest and kindly man; and, with all his vulgarity, I see no 
trace of low passions in his face. On the whole, he is such a mixture 
of all sorts, as only America brings forth. . . . I never wish to see 
him again, but, as humanity runs, I am well content to have him 
at the head of affairs. . . . After which digression I will remark 
that the President (who looks very fairly on a horse) reviewed the 
3d division, th Corps, which had marched up there to support the 
line, and were turned into a review. As the Chief Magistrate rode 
down the ranks, plucking off his hat gracefully by the hinder part 
of the brim, the troops cheered quite loudly.”” These words 
“oracefully by the hinder part of the brim” illustrate perfectly 
the quality of Lyman’s wit. 

The most striking of these extracts is as follows: “We are pelting 
after Old Lee as hard as the poor doughboys’ legs can go. I estimate 
our prisoners at 16,000, with lots of guns and colors. . . . General 
Meade received distinct intelligence, at nine o’clock, that the 
enemy was moving on Deatonsville. Instantly General Meade 
gave orders for the 6th Corps to face about and move by the left 
flank and seek roads in the direction of High Bridge, with the idea 
of supporting the cavalry in their attempt to head off the enemy. 
... As the afternoon closes, here comes the inevitable Wright, 
grimly on their left flank, at Sailor’s Creek. The 6th Corps 
charges; they can’t be stopped — result, five Rebel generals, 
8600 prisoners, 14 cannon; the Rebel rear-guard annihilated! As 
we get to our camp, beyond Deatonsville, there comes a Staff 
officer with a despatch: ‘J attacked with two divisions of the 6th 
Corps. J captured many thousand prisoners, etc. etc. P. H. 
Sheridan.’ ‘Oh,’ said Meade, ‘so General Wright wasn’t there.’ “Oh, 
yes!’ cried the Staff officer, as if speaking of some worthy man who 
had commanded a battalion, ‘Oh, yes, General Wright was there.’ 
Meade turned on his heel without a word, and Cavalry Sheridan’s 
despatch proceeded — to the newspapers.” 

Lyman’s relations to General Meade were unique, and his 
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services were multifarious, but they gave him many opportunities 
to laugh at himself in writing to his wife. Here is a good instance 
both of his remarkable services and of his wit at his own expense. 

After the very successful fighting of April 2, when General 
Meade, riding fast hither and thither, kept nobody with him but 
Colonel Lyman, Lyman writes in a letter (which was really oa 
later), “So that is the way I came to be Chief-of-Staff, Aide-d 
camp, Adjutant-General, and all else; for presently the Chief took 
to giving orders at a great rate, and I had to get out my ‘manifold 
writer’ and go at it. I ordered Benham to rush up from City Point 
and reinforce Parke, and I managed to send something to pretty 
much everybody, so as to keep them brisk and lively. In fact, | 
completely went ahead of the fly that helped the coach up the hill 
by bearing down on the spokes of the wheels!” 

His letter to his wife on the evening of Sunday, April 2, 186s, is 
highly characteristic: ““My dear Mimi: — The rebellion has gone 
up! Theodore Lyman, Lt.-Col. & Vol. A. D. C.” 

The volume ends with a letter dated, Headquarters Army of 
Potomac, April 19, from General Meade to Lieutenant- Colonel 
Lyman. In that short note General Meade bears testimony to the 
“zeal, energy, and gallantry you (Lyman) have displayed in the 
discharge of your duties”; and adds, “Wherever our separate 
fortunes may take us, I shall ever have a deep interest in your 
welfare and happiness, which, by the blessing of God, I trust may 
be long continued.” 

What sort of a man and citizen was this Theodore Lyman, 
fourth of the name in Massachusetts? He was born in Waltham, 
Massachusetts, and brought up in Brookline. At sixteen, he found 
himself an orphan, heir to an independent fortune, and to the 
beautiful estate which his father had created in Brookline. Two 
years later he entered Harvard College; and for his first two years 
paid more attention to the pleasurable sides of college life than to 
its intellectual opportunities. But in his Junior year his remarkable 
mental powers were roused, and he graduated fourth scholar in 
his Class (1855). Then he went to work intensely in natural his- 
tory as a pupil of Louis Agassiz, and took the degree of Bachelor 
of Science from the Lawrence Scientific School in 1858. 

While studying under Agassiz, he undertook, at his master’s 
suggestion, to make a somewhat prolonged study of coral reefs off 
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the western coast of Florida. Finding it very difficult to get the 
transportation he needed, he gladly accepted a proposal from 
Lieutenant Meade, U. S. Engineers, who was working for the 
U.S. Coast Survey onand off the same shore, that he make his head- 
quarters on Meade’s comfortable and well-manned and equipped 
vessel. Both men were engaged in scientific pursuits, and both 
needed intelligent companionship. The engineer officer was eight- 
een years older than the naturalist; but they proved to be very 
congenial companions. 

That companionship was renewed in 1863, when Lyman re- 
turned with his wife and baby from Europe (where the baby was 
born), and decided to leave his fortunate and happy life at home, 
and seek an opportunity to render such military service as was 
open to a civilian who had never received any military training 
whatever. He applied to his former friend, Lieutenant Meade, 
become the Commander of the Army of the Potomac, who im- 
mediately invited him to join his Staff as a volunteer aide and 
told him to procure that appointment. For two years he took all a 
Staff officer’s risks in camp and battle with the utmost serenity; 
but never pretended that he liked fighting. He tells how he 
“ducked” his head once at a shell; but that was at the very first 
shell that passed near him. The moment Meade no longer needed 
him, he hurried home, and took up again his scientific work which 
he ever after pursued very diligently, except for one term in Con- 
gress as an Independent (1883-1885) — the only Independent in 
Congress at that time. 

For all students of American history and biography these letters 
will long have a surpassing interest and value. 

Cuar_es W. EL ior. 


Cambridge. 
THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


Tue Quest or THE Historica, Jesus, dy ALBERT SCHWEITZER, 
translated by W. Montcomery, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Lire or Curist, 4y Giovanni Papini, translated by Dorotuy 
CANFIELD FisHer, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Tue appearance of a second edition of the English translation 
of Schweitzer’s famous book recalls vividly the stir which it made 
upon its first appearance in Germany. Here was a critical study 
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of the efforts of a century of research to discover the facts about 
Jesus, a study unequalled in its acumen, in the depth and range 
of its scholarship, and in its unflinching purpose to let no theo- 
logical presuppositions stand in the way of the truth. Here was 
the attempt, as a result of that study, to interpret the life of Jesus 
from the point of view of a “thorough-going eschatology.” Here 
was a challenge to that liberal thought which saw in Jesus a mod- 
ern-minded teacher merely set back into an earlier date; and here 
was equally a challenge to the traditional thinker who saw in Jesus 
a miracle-working being with small touch upon human life. Jesus 
belonged in his own time. He shared its limitations. He expected 
the sudden apocalyptic appearance of the Kingdom. He knew 
himself to be the Messiah; he believed that he was to come in 
power; but until the end he made no public claim to the messiah- 
ship. That knowledge was his secret, revealed even to his nearest 
disciples only late in his ministry. His life must be interpreted 
throughout from the point of view of his eschatological hope. 
Thus Schweitzer, bringing to a conclusion one of the tendencies 
which since the days of Reimarus had constantly been appearing 
in the study of the Gospels, solved the problem of the eschatology 
by accepting it as the key to the whole story. 

His solution has not, at least as yet, been accepted in full. The 
theory is too clear-cut and logical (like some of those it opposes) 
to take account of all the facts. The personality of Jesus still is 
baffling. No one has yet quite succeeded in drawing a picture 
which fits successfully the aloof serenity and universality of his 
teaching with the earth-shaking violence and local and temporal 
character of the apocalyptic. 

But two things Schweitzer has certainly done. On the one hand, 
he has made it impossible to picture Christ without recognizing 
the fact that although he belongs to the ages, he belongs likewise 
to his own time, shares its limitations and must be interpreted 
in the light of its thought. On the other hand, he has helped to 
rescue us from that liberal school which in England and America 
as well as in Germany has tried to boil down Christianity to a 
few theological principles summing up the teaching of Jesus. 
Christianity never has been “the religion of Jesus.” It has always 
been the religion which finds its primal impulse and its moulding 
spirit in the personality of Jesus. Its doctrines are doctrines about 
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Jesus. Its church is a fellowship of devotion not to Jesus’ teaching, 
but to Jesus himself. Schweitzer does not put it that way; but 
that is what he means. The tremendous power of Jesus’ person- 
ality; his earth-shaking, world-destroying faith; his confidence in 
his destiny to rule men; his seizing the Kingdom by hurling him- 
self to death — no one who has read the last chapters of the 
“Quest” can ever forget the vividness and vastness of the portrait. 
‘He was not a teacher; he was not a casuist; he was an imperious 
ruler.” He wins men but likewise he subjugates them. Now, 
whatever future scholarship may say of the bearings and impor- 
tance of the eschatological theory, Schweitzer has helped scholar- 
ship to see that the supreme fact in historic Christianity is not 
devotion to Christ’s teaching but personal loyalty to that im- 
perious ruler. A portrait of the historic Jesus which gave us a 
daily journal of his sayings and doings and left us cold would be 
not nearly so accurate as an utterly inaccurate chronicle which 
left us breathless and spent before his heroic and loving power. 
That is the reason thatthe Fourth Gospel is the paradox of the 
New Testament. Almost destitute of historic accuracy, it is of 
priceless historic value. 

And that is the reason that Papini’s “Life of Christ” will be 
read and delighted in by all kinds of people. It recalls the last 
chapter of the ““Quest”’ because both authors have discovered that 
the historic Jesus is a power in the souls of men and that no por- 
trait is historical which does not convey something of the sense 
of that power. Both understand that whatever else he did, Jesus 
of Nazareth shook men’s souls to the depths and destroyed their 
worlds. Under the spell of that power Schweitzer, having finished 
his critical studies, put away his books and went to Africa as a 
missionary. Under its spell Papini, atheist and scoffer, after the 
conventional manner of his literary kind, comes back into the 
church and writes a book to tell us what Christ is like to him. 

It is a notable book. In Italy it has sold like a best-selling 
novel. But one must read it as a human document, the outpouring 
of a human heart. It knows nothing of the quest of the historical 
Jesus as the scholar knows it. It is written for the modern man; 
but Papini does not mean the modern man who is perplexed by 
miracles and biblical criticism. In the torrential rush of the au- 
thor’s devotion the modern man’s questionings are swept away 
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unnoticed. There is no synoptic problem. There is no distinction 
between the Fourth Gospel and the Synoptics as sources. There 
is no attempt to order the story of Christ’s life chronologically, 
The wedding at Cana follows the raising of Lazarus. The miracles 
are just miracles. In the background lies the whole fabric of the 
orthodox Roman Catholic view of religion and life. “They did 
not know,” he says speaking of St. Mary, “that the Church of 
Christ would make a woman the link between the sons and the 
Son”; and of Christian ideals: “The saint rose higher yet to 
voluntary chastity.” 

But once the quest of the historical in the sense of accuracy 
of fact is given up and sympathy for Papini’s purpose is estab- 
lished, the significance of the book is apparent. “The book we 
need,” he says, “is a living book to make Christ more living, to 
set Christ the ever-living with loving vividness before the eyes 
of living men, to make us feel him as actually eternally present in 
our lives.” The picture is vivid. The world-renouncing, man- 
subjugating Son of Man is a living figure. His conflict with the 
powerful classes of his day and land is portrayed with striking 
relatior. to our day. Papini accepts Christ’s ethics as “‘ profoundly 
repugnant to our nature.” Wealth and worldly power and the 
entire structure of our commercial and industrial civilization fall 
under his invective. He accepts the most radical implications 
of Christ’s teaching; and he makes his readers see and feel them. 
No doubt there is exaggeration; but exaggeration may be par- 
doned if, like some of Christ’s own hyperboles, it makes the point 
clearer. There is much striking comment on Christ’s sayings. 
Especially noteworthy are the expositions of the Beatitudes and 
the frequent and illuminating passages on the meaning of love. 
“To love your enemies is the only way to leave not an enemy on 
earth.” “There is nothing servile in serving.” Stories like that of 
the Prodigal Son are re-told with brilliant charm. Situations are 
lighted in a phrase. “The Holy City” says Papini of Jerusalem, but 
perhaps not without thought of another city nearer by, “lived 
apparently on faith, but really on the faithful.” Pathos, invective, 
satire, and devotion mingle to make the picture. Through it all 
two things are revealed. The book is Papini’s “Confessions.” It 
is as obviously the revelation of a human heart as if it were in- 
troduced with Augustine’s title. And again it gives an impression 
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of the personality of Jesus, his love, his courage, and his power, 
which one would have to look far to match. Indeed it could not 
be matched so far as the reviewer knows. There is certainly no 
life of Christ at once so vivid, so powerful, and so gorgeous. 
Although there can be few so careless as Papini of what is com- 
monly called history, there are fewer so historical in the capacity 
for conveying the truth that the Jesus of history is primarily a 
creative personality, source of a new spiritual impulse and life. 

The book will not help to solve theological questions. It will 
prove in the high and continued tenseness of its emotion difficult 
for many an American reader. But among the books which help 
men to understand the power of Christ it will take high rank. 
The American public is indebted to Mrs. Fisher not only for 
making the book accessible in English but also for a translation so 
felicitous and so adequate. 


38: 


Epwarp L. Parsons. 
San Francisco. 


W. H. HUDSON AS A MYSTIC 
A Hinp in Ricumonp Park, dy W. H. Hupson, E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Hupson was at work on “A Hind in Richmond Park” almost up 
to the day of his death. He left it complete except for the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the last chapter; for these he left notes which 
Mr. Morley Roberts has pieced together creditably enough. 

The title “‘A Hind in Richmond Park” is misleading, since it 
suggests a kind of Arcadian romance, whereas the book is nothing 
of the sort, consisting, as it does, of nineteen chapters which follow 
one another on the very loose principle of the “suggestion of con- 
tiguity,” and which, though “dealing mainly,” as Hudson puts it 
in a letter to a friend, “with the five or seven senses”’ (in man, 
bird, beast, fish, and insect) “‘we are told of by the physiologists, 
and the dozen others we hear little about,” yet deals, by the way, 
with an infinitude of delectable matters and finally loses itself, 
like the Oxus in its sands, in a somewhat esoteric discourse on the 
Sense of Beauty. 

Hudson has been reading Sir Thomas Browne and ends with an 
“O Altitudo!”’ The sense of beauty, he asserts, “has its roots deep 
in the world and is in all sentient life; not in man only, but also in 
bird and beast and fish and insect.” More than that. “It is in- 
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herent in the granite itself and pervades it like a subtle fire.” |t 
is particularly well developed in the birds, as appears from their 
games and music, which adequately express the emotions created 
in them by it. The emotions created in man by his sense of beauty 
find their most notable expression in the arts. But it is not an 
adequate expression. The dying Hudson notes “signs of progress 
towards something above the arts, which will satisfy the creative 
powers, the desire of self-expression.” Dying, he poses the ques. 
tion: What will that something be? 

So Hudson ends complete mystic. To some it will seem an edify- 
ing and altogether satisfactory end; to others the opposite: but 
to all interesting and dramatic. But whereas some will have a 
vision of Hudson, at last indued with those wings of a bird for 
which he had always longed, turning, as he is about to take flight, 
to whisper an intimation of the mysteries seen with his “inward 
opticks,” or perhaps past an uplifted corner of the veil; others 
will see a dissolution of the beautiful and well-ordered republic of 
Hudson’s mind and the usurpation of sole power there by the 
mystical faculty. 

Whatever may be the truth of that matter, this is certain: that 
it is the mystical quality of Hudson’s mind which gives to his 
nature studies and speculations their unique and imperishable 
beauty, diffusing over them a light as of that sunset on the hills of 
Parahuari described by him in “Green Mansions,” lending to 
them a spiritual fragrance as of the blossoms of the Pride of China 
or of the evening primrose; his passionate apprehension of beauty 
everywhere, which, as we have seen, developed finally into the 
apprehension of a sense of beauty (together with the impulse to 
express the emotions aroused thereby) as common to all sentient 
life, as even inherent in the granite itself, pervading it like subtle 
fire. Indeed, the idea is too beautiful not to be true. I was of two 
minds a while ago about the final chapter. But now, with no 
“mental reservations,” I join my O A/titudo! to that of the dying 
Hudson. Credo, quia impossibile est! 

I was so “intrigued” by that final chapter that I have little 
space left for other remarks. But if the reader will accept my 
assurance that “‘A Hind in Richmond Park” is quite as interesting 
and delightful as any other work of Hudson’s, he will readily dis- 
pense with my criticism; or rather eulogy, for to me the charm of 
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Hudson at his best, of the authentic Hudson, is irresistible. The 
book is more various and discursive than any other of the works. 
The discussions of the senses five recognized by the physiologists, 
and of sundry other senses recognized by Hudson (as the wind 
sense, the atmospheric sense, the sense of polarity, and so on), 
interspersed with descriptions of the most vivid, and sometimes of 
the most lovely, with anecdote and whimsies and even perverse 
divagations (for Hudson had a perverse streak), are, apart from 
their charm, a distinct contribution to “the embryology of the 
mind.” No doubt many of the pundits will not have it so; but so 
| am sure it is. Of these discussions, that of the sense of smell and 
that of the “sense of polarity,” which latter in Hudson’s view 
accounts for the impulse of bird migration, I find the most in- 
teresting. For one example of many incidental beauties | commend 
to the reader the description of the music of the leaf-locust; a 
description which out-Hudsons Hudson for scientific observation 
sublimated by emotion and expressed in that style scarcely sur- 
passed in the world’s literature for lucidity and lucency. 
Henry W. Bunn. 
New York City. 
THE ENDS OF THE EARTH 


A Winter Circuit oF our Arctic Coast, dy Hupson Stuck, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
SoutH, 4y Sir Ernest SHACKLETON, Macmillan Co. 
Tue Frrenpiy Arctic, 6y VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, Macmillan Co. 
Tue NortHwarp Course or Empire, dy VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Amonc books of travel those devoted to the ends of the earth take 
high rank. The true ends of the earth are the poles. It is not by 
accident that books on polar regions stand well above the average 
in accuracy, vividness, moral tone, and charm of literary style. 
These qualities are the natural result of a severe selective process. 
The explorer or traveller in the cold polar regions is the selected 
survivor, so to speak. Among the many who write books of travel 
few have the strength, courage, adaptability, resourcefulness, and 
persistence to carry to completion a long adventure in the regions 
where snow, ice, and darkness reign so large a part of the year. 
Still fewer have the vision to see the far future of those seemingly 
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Four volumes that have appeared since the war stand high 
even in so fine a group as the books on polar regions. Two of the 
authors, sad to say, are already among the heroes of the past, 
Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, author of ‘““A Winter Circuit of our 
Arctic Coast,” died in the midst of one of the noblest missionary 
careers. Sir Ernest Shackleton met his death in the first stages of 
a second attempt to accomplish the feat which ice and storm pre- 
vented him from achieving on the journey described in “South.” 
Only Stefansson, the author of the unique books called “The 
Friendly Arctic” and “The Northward Course of Empire,” is 
still with us. 

The three men were alike in their sturdy contempt for nature’s 
buffetings and in their iron will to carry out what they had set 
themselves to do. They were also alike in resourcefulness and in 
their ability to grasp and explain the meaning of the facts which 
came under their observation. But they were very different in 
other respects. Stuck was devoted heart and soul to the work of 
teaching religion, which to him meant all that is fine and noble 
in every phase of civilization. He wanted the young Eskimos and 
Indians, whose guide and mentor he was, to appreciate literature, 
art, science, and philosophy, as well as religion. Yet he urged first 
of all that they become thoroughly proficient in the simple arts 
by which alone a living can be obtained in the northern half of 
Alaska. The reader finishes ““A Winter Circuit of our Arctic 
Coast” with the feeling that the prospects of the Indians and 
Eskimos of Alaska are very dark. Not so the good Archdeacon. 
In the face of utmost discouragement he has faith in a better 
future, not only in heaven, but on earth and even in native 
Alaska. 

Just as Archdeacon Stuck was made of the same stuff as the 
colonial John Eliot, Apostle to the Indians, so Shackleton was 
fashioned after the pattern of Champlain. If he had been born in 
the sixteenth century, he might have led a famous expedition 
through the wilds of early America. As things fell out, he died in 
exploring Antarctica, the only continent that still awaits the 
pioneer explorer. In “South” he tells the splendid story of a brave 
but losing fight. Fairly early in his voyage towards one of the 
great gulfs where the sea bites most deeply into Antarctica, his 
ship was caught in the ice. The tale of how the ship was swallowed 
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inch by inch in the ice and the pictures of successive stages in 
the slow, inexorable process make a tale of unique interest. 

When the ship was gone the men lived on the ice for months, 
travelling when they could, but unable to make land because of 
open water and gales. Finally by desperate efforts they reached 
Elephant Island, landing on it with stores for a moderate period, 
but with nothing except a small open boat as a means of escaping 
or of making their whereabouts known. The nearest place fre- 
quented by men and attainable by such a boat was South Georgia, 
eight hundred miles away across perhaps the stormiest stretch 
of ocean in the world. Shackleton with five companions attempted 
the voyage. His tale of that rough battle with the elements fires 
the imagination, and the final episode is thrilling even to the most 
seasoned traveller. Reaching the little island of South Georgia, 
the voyagers had to climb over mountains and glaciers to the 
harbor where the whalers congregate. Shackleton and one com- 
panion made the climb on foot and alone, for their comrades were 
exhausted and stayed near the wrecked boat. As the two men 
walked dizzily on the edges of precipices amid fog and blinding 
snow, they thought — both of them — that a third person walked 
with them and showed them the way amid the avalanches and 
and huge crevasses. To us this may seem the product of an over- 
strained imagination, but to them it was a real experience. Very 
reverently they speak of it, and of the almost miraculous rescue 
of the whole expedition. 

Stuck’s narrative of faith and love, and Shackleton’s story of 
courage and bold adventure are well supplemented by Stefans- 
son’s great story of prophecy. Stefansson is a modern representa- 
tive of Daniel Boone. Although he commanded the most fully 
and expensively equipped expedition that ever explored either 
the Arctic or Antarctic regions, he would far rather go off alone 
for a twenty-hour walk in the dark in an utterly unknown region 
than stay with his men and plan for the little details that keep 
them happy and busy. In this lies both his strength and weakness. 
“The Friendly Arctic” recounts the splendid successes of a man 
of superb vitality, indomitable patience, and endless determina- 
tion. It recounts the failure of a huge and elaborate expedition. 
It will live as one of the great books of Arctic exploration, for it 
is written with humor, clearness, accuracy, and the intangible 
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something which makes a book “literary,” and it marks a genuine 
advance in methods of polar exploration. Stefansson, in a degree 
not matched or even approached by any other explorer, lived of 
the country. His chief contribution to Arctic exploration has been 
to show that a huge expedition and vast supplies, such as he 
himself started with, are not necessary. A man who will live as 
the Eskimos do, and who has uncommon vitality, keen sight, and 
unusual powers of observation and of drawing conclusions from 
his observations, can find a living practically everywhere, even in 
the Far North. 

But Stefansson is more than a Daniel Boone. He has something 
of the vision of a Columbus. He is a pioneer among pioneers, 
Because he himself has succeeded so well in getting a living in the 
North and because Arctic oceans are full of life and Arctic lands 
are often green with lush meadows and gay with bright flowers for 
a few months in summer, Stefansson maintains that the Arctic 
regions are friendly. Having given the world a story of adventure 
second to none, he devotes “The Northward Course of Empire” 
to a great dream of the future. Vast areas in the northern part of 
North America and Asia contain millions of acres of grassland. 
Most people think of these tundras as regions of mosses and lichens 
covered most of the year with snow and of no use to civilized man. 
Stefansson protests against any such idea. Not only has he travelled 
thousands of miles over flowery tundras that were real prairies 
deep with grass, but many other explorers have described the 
same thing. The grasslands of the Far North are scarcely more 
to be despised than are the grasslands west of the Mississippi. 
Then, too, the North is full of valuable minerals. 

In addition to all this, the northern lands will soon be crossed 
by some of the main lines of travel. When the airplane becomes a 
well established means of transportation, the best route from 
Chicago to Petrograd will traverse central Greenland; that from 
New York to Yokchama will cross the very northern part of 
Alaska; the express airplanes from London to Seattle will fly 
over the centre of Greenland and north of Hudson Bay. The 
tundras will be full of way stations on many of the most important 
airways. 

So Stefansson, with his far view into the future, sees the north- 
land the home of a busy, happy, prosperous people. The centres 
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of population will be mining towns and way stations on the great 
air routes. Surrounding them there will be perhaps six million 
square miles where great herds of reindeer and ovibos are raised 
for the markets of the populous regions farther south. 

Still another alluring picture is painted by Stefansson. Since 
man first rose above the beasts he has domesticated many plants 
and animals. But, strange to say, he almost finished that work 
before he reached the point where he could record his doings in 
writing. One important animal appears to have been overlooked. 
The musk-ox, which Stefansson prefers to call the ovibos, was 
never domesticated because it lives so far north that it did not 
come in contact with people who saw its value. The musk-ox is as 
valuable as the cattle of more southern regions. Its milk is deli- 
cious, its hide as good as that of the best domestic animals, and it 
furnishes not only hair, but wool equal to that of the sheep. Still 
more important, the meat is so like beef that only an expert can 
tell the difference. To catch the young animals and bring them 
up by hand is almost child’s play. Yet to domesticate a new 
animal would be a thing that man has not done for perhaps five 
thousand years—a perfectly simple deed, yet one in which 
civilized man till now has never emulated his savage ancestors. 

According to Stefansson’s picture, the northland will be full of 
prosperous mining towns set in the midst of vast grasslands teem- 
ing with northern cattle and reindeer; it will be connected with 
the outside world by some of the greatest air routes; there will 
be ‘movie houses on every corner.”’ Much of the “Frozen Desert 
of the Far North” will disappear because it never really existed. 
“The rest the ingenuity of men will conquer, here partially and 
there completely. In some sections now most forbidding we shall 
find undreamt values. The creative minds and guiding hands of 
the future will turn many of the forces we now dread to precious 
use.” | 

How far is this picture true? Will our descendants see such a 
northland as Stefansson paints? In part, no doubt, but only if 
the settlers in the North are picked men like those of Iceland 
whence Stefansson’s forebears originated. There the original 
inhabitants were largely members of the best families. They 
brought with them an inheritance of ability and character which 
makes Iceland to-day one of the most law-abiding, best educated, 
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and most prosperous countries in the world in spite of its seeming 
disadvantages. There the mothers are all school mistresses, so 
that even on the most remote farms the children are well educated. 

In Stefansson’s northland the population, except in the mining 
centres, must apparently always be sparse. How sparse, even the 
author of ““The Northward Course of Empire” does not seem 
fully to realize. According to his own statement thirty reindeer 
or an equivalent number of ovibos can be supported on an average 
square mile of the tundras. One Eskimo is needed to care for about 
1500 reindeer. But 1500 reindeer require fifty square miles of 
pasturage. One family, then, in the reindeer country, would be all 
that would be needed to develop the grazing possibilities of an 
area five miles by ten, and the conditions where ovibos are raised 
would be similar. That the children of such families would be 
well educated, that they would keep in touch with the world’s 
progress, that they could resist the tendency towards deterioration 
which comes to all isolated people, as we see among the mountain 
whites of our own land, is highly doubtful. That the mining towns 
would be real centres of progress is equally doubtful, if we may 
judge from the character of mining towns as we see them to-day. 
That Stefansson’s dream of a northland which supplies southern 
regions with great quantities of meat will come true seems highly 
probable. But that the northern regions will ever be more than 
an outpost of civilization, a ragged fringe upon the borders of the 
main centres, seems doubtful. 

ELitswortH HuntTINGcTON. 
Yale University. 


HISTORY IN VIVID COLORS 
Tue Seconp Empire, dy Puitip Guepaia, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


As one might expect, Mr. Guedalla has written a highly diverting 
book. His main subject and his materials suit him perfectly: the 
intermingling of the ironic, the ludicrous, and the tragic, with the 
dash of grandiose, which forms so much of the history of the Bona- 
partes since 1815, is exactly what he delights in. Much has been 
printed of this history. He has read assiduously, and he has 
selected with dramatic skill what he wants to emphasize. The 
result is an essay to which future historiographers may, perhaps, 
devote less attention than to the works of de la Gorce or Jerrold, 
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but which will at least be read and enjoyed. It is of the type of the 
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' : “new history,” largely set in fashion by Mr. Strachey — gossipy, 

ted. epigrammatic, sardonic, with frequent generalizations that are 

ling sometimes suggestive and not so often misleading. Those critically 

the minded will regret that Mr. Guedalla seems to make no distinc- 

em tion between anecdotes and allusions for which there is good 

eer evidence and those which must be regarded as apocryphal unless 
age the author has investigated unknown sources. This is a charac- | 
ut | teristic of “interesting” history. Without adding to available 

of knowledge Mr. Guedalla has garbed it in graceful and attractive 

all (attire, and his book will go far to popularize a period which few 

an (Americans have taken the trouble to know anything about. 

ed The title is a misnomer, for the Second Empire, as a political 

be organization at least, is scarcely dealt with. “‘Bonapartism” 

1's would have been more apt, had not Mr. H. A. L. Fisher pre-empted ° 
on this some years ago for his brief and brilliant essay, which in many 
in respects Mr. Guedalla has taken as a model. That title indeed is 

ns used for the first of the four chapters which make up the present 

Ly book, that one in which the author sketches hastily the birth of 

y. the Napoleonic legend. The second and third chapters are devoted 

n to the hopes, madness, and disappointments of Louis Napoleon as 

y exiled and imprisoned Prince, and to his sudden good fortune and 

" its skilful utilization when, almost without warning, he became 

e President of the Second Republic. Only the fourth chapter, repre- 








senting less than half the book, purports to deal with the Empire, 
and this is rather a study of the Emperor Napoleon the Third 
and his intimates. In sum the work is a biographical essay, ex- 
pounding the Bonapartist myth as personified in the nephew of 
the Man of Destiny. It thus possesses the natural cohesion of a 
biography, a fact which enhances its readable qualities. 
Ultra-serious students may object to the bold lines and vivid 
colors which Mr. Guedalla uses to make the men and women he © 
pictures stand out on the canvas, but they are unquestionably 
human beings and no mere lay figures. Thus of Carlo Buonaparte, 
‘who was that one figure in life more pathetic than a sick doctor 
(for he was a litigious lawyer). Or of Napoleon the First: “His 
contact with the Revolution left him with an extreme distaste for 4 
crowds.” And again: “Napoleon regarded civilian accomplish- 
ments with the full contempt of one to whom they have been 
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denied.”” Pedantic historians may object that this method, a; 
illustrated in such quotations, has more to do with brilliance than 
truth. They will certainly complain of inconsistencies in spelling 
(for Earl Russell becomes “ Russel” and Colonel Vaudrey, “ Vau- 
dry”), and of a state of mind which permits confusion between 
Louvet and Louvois. The lay reader himself will puzzle over refer- 
ences such as that to Louis, King of Holland, who “was of the 
melancholy stuff that unmarried uncles are made of,” for surely 
the traditions of childhood have it quite the other way. But 
phrase-making is as perilous for historians as for statesmen, and if 
Mr. Guedalla slips at times into the pitfalls that beset the epigram- 
matic writer, he offers honest compensation in many a brief 
sentence that is close-packed with suggestion. Two examples may 
be used to illustrate: “The siege of Rome was the prelude of the 
Second Empire, and in its queer melody one may catch the dull 
roll of the last movement.” And later when, with some daring but 
equal success, he begins the story of the days that followed Aus- 
tria’s defeat by Prussia: “It was the year 1867, and the brilliance 
of the Empire (for it had still brilliance) was a glow of evening, a 
vivid light upon quiet hills that face a setting sun.” 
CHARLES SEYMOUR. 


Yale University. 
THE EVOLUTION OF AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


Woman SUFFRAGE AND Potuitics, dy Carrie CHAPMAN Catr aiid 
. ’ 
Nettie Rocers SHULER, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
> 


Tuts book is unique in the literature of the suffrage movement in 
that it does not attempt to write of details of suffrage history but 
is a statesmanlike presentation of the great forces at work pushing 
on or retarding the evolution of democracy in the United States. 
In the language of the preface, the book’s “essential contribution 
must be sought in its revelation of the bearing of American 
politics upon the question of woman suffrage.” 

The writers trace briefly the development on the one hand of 
the principle of the right of peoples to self-government and the 
parallel movement to free women from educational and legal dis- 
abilities. The logical outcome of the two movements is the en- 
franchisement of women. 

The year 1800 is taken as a fixed point from which to measure 
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progress. Early in the last century two great reforms began to take 
shape, each rousing bitter antagonism and being pressed by 
ardent advocates. The two were the anti-slavery and anti-liquor 
movements. It is undoubtedly true that the great interest in these 
two questions on the part of the most earnest and intelligent 
women of the country was “an impelling motive that led women 
to come forth from their seclusion to take part in public affairs.” 

Until the question of slavery was forever settled, it was inextri- 
cably bound up with the fortunes of the suffrage movement. The 
abolition of slavery became a burning political issue before which 
men of all parties felt that the women should give way. It became 
a question of party expediency. The Civil War pushed the granting 
of woman suffrage into the background. It was “‘the Negro’s 
hour.” Negro suffrage became a political necessity. Women must 
wait. The descriptions of the contest over “the adjective male” 
in the Constitution, of the political wiles employed to enlist the 
influence of women for or against the proposed Amendments, of 
the promise unfulfilled for over half a century of a “woman’s 
hour” to come, are given in vivid chapters. 

Then follows the story of prohibition, the spread of the move- 
ment, the organization of the Liquor Interests to fight not only 
this but the enfranchisement of women as their most dangerous 
enemies — a fight which lasted till the last moment of the last 
day before victory was finally won. 

The weird juggling of the doctrine of States’ Rights to suit the 
exigencies of political situations 1s convincingly told in the stories 
of the “State by State” method of securing enfranchisement long 
recommended by political leaders as a safe (to themselves) way 
out of responsibilities. 

And then comes the decisive moment of conviction that the 
time has arrived for the determined and tenacious onslaught on 
Congress in behalf of the Federal Amendment. The line-up of the 
opposing forces is pictured; the agonizing, exhausting battles; 
the triumph in Congress; the campaign for ratification, and the 
final victory. 

Perhaps it is hard for a suffragist of the third generation, who is 
also not a literary person, to give a fair estimate of this book. 
To her it seems not only statesmanlike in its grasp of the whole 
situation, in its analysis of the political forces at work over a 
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period of eighty years, which have at last made the United States, 
at least so far as constitutional rights can make it, a real democracy, 
but also so clear in style, with so logical an arrangement of ma- 
terial and with so much of purely human interest, that having 
once begun it, she does as with her favorite novelist — sits up 
half the night to finish the book. 
KATHARINE BeEMENT Davis. 
New York City. 


THE CLASSICS AND THE MODERN MIND 


Our Dest To GREECE AND Rome Series: Viral, dy J. W. Mackait; 
HoMER AND HIS INFLUENCE, dy Grant SHOWERMAN; Marshall 
Tones Co. 

Tue Lecacy or Greece, edited by R. R. Livincstone, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, American Branch. 

TRADITION AND Procress, 6y GILBERT Murray, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


THE war at one time seemed to threaten the extinction of classical 
studies, and it is still too early to estimate the set-back which it 
has brought to all cults of the ideal that cannot promise immediate 
returns in utility or entertainment. But thus far there is little 
abatement in the production of good books about the classics. 
Pearson’s “Fragments of Sophocles,” Headlam’s ‘“Herondas,” 
and the recently published “‘History of Magic and Experimental 
Science,” by Professor Lynn Thorndike, would be creditable to 
the most flourishing age of scholarship. 

The volumes before me belong rather to the literature of pop- 
ularization in the good sense. The title of the series “Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome”’ suggested to some scholars the hope that we 
were at last to have what Germany failed to give us in her series: 
“Das Erbe der Alten,” a sequence of critical monographs tracing 
in some detail the influence on modern literature of each of the 
great classics. The publishers and editors have decided that it will 
be more helpful to the cause to appeal rather to the educated lay- 
man, who would be repelled by footnotes and the apparatus of 
scholarship. Such a reader wishes at the most a sketch of the way 
in which Horace and Cicero have influenced the modern mind, 
with a few apt illustrations. And to appreciate even this he must 
like M. Jourdain be told again, as if he did not know it, what 
manner of men Virgil and Horace were, what they wrote, and how 
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it reflected the life of their own day. In a volume of twenty or 
thirty thousand words, that leaves little space for minute study of 
literary influences. Within these limits, Professor Mackail and 
Professor Showerman have done as much as was humanly possible. 
They are both experienced and fluent writers of some distinction, 
and they have done again for our generation, with more dignity 
and a more critical background of knowledge, what the volumes 
on Horace and Virgil in the “Ancient Classics for English Read- 
ers” did for the Harvard undergraduate of forty years ago. In 
these readable little volumes, the tired business man can learn or 
recall pleasantly, in an hour or two, as much as he needs and 
wishes to know of the two poets who have given the sense and 
charm of poetry to more readers than any other poets in the 
world’s literature. 

“The Legacy of Greece,” edited by R. W. Livingstone, is a 
much more solid though little less readable performance. It is an 
attempt of ten specialists to sum up in intelligible form the out- 
standing achievements of the Greek mind in religion, philosophy, 
mathematics and astronomy, natural science, biology, medicine, 
history, political thought, art and architecture. Professor Gilbert 
Murray contributes an introduction, and the editor, Mr. Living- 
stone, author of “The Greek Genius,” writes the chapter on Greek 
literature. A discriminating criticism would mark the differences 
in style and method between Dean Inge, writing on religion, 
Professor Burnet, writing on Greek philosophy, Sir T. L. Heath 
on mathematics, and A. E. Zimmern on political thought. With 
few exceptions, however, all the essays of the volume are models 
of intelligent condensation and exposition. The tired business man 
could not run through the book in an evening. But if he studies 
the essays one at a time, he will be entertained as well as in- 
structed, and will be prepared to betieve that Professor Murray’s 
eloquence does not overestimate ““The Value of Greece to the 
Future of the World.” 

“T tell the truth,” said Montaigne, “not my bellyful, but as 
much as I can.” In the collection of his later essays, to which he 
gives the title “Tradition and Progress,” Professor Murray tells as 
much truth as is compatible with the unfailing charm and urbane 
persuasiveness which he enlists in the service of what the American 
language would not unfairly designate as “pink propaganda.”’ 
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Religio Grammatici rejuvenates the conventional apology for 
classical studies by translating four or five of its obb/igato topics 
out of pedagogical jargon into seeming simple but really very 
exquisite English that vibrates with feeling in every phrase. 
Nothing is really gained by substituting “the Grammata”’ for 
Arnold’s “‘best that has been thought and said.” But it has a 
weird, impressive, prehistoric sound. “Aristophanes and the War 
Party” is an entertaining study of democratic politics in war 
time which brings out once more that singular modernity of the 
Age of Pericles which was the theme of an early lecture of Matthew 
Arnold. The “ Bacchae of Euripides” is a reprint of the introduc- 
tion to the translations. It is delightful reading. But Professor 
Murray still argues from his own felicitous paraphrases of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides as well as of Euripides, and reprints unre- 
penting, for the delusion of his followers, the equivocal rendering 
of “Bacchae” 779: 


To hold a hand uplifted over Hate, 


which was quoted from coast to coast in pacifist propaganda 
while we were at war. 

A Platonist cannot be expected to let pass without challenge the 
statement with which the lecture on the Stoic philosophy begins, 
that “Stoicism is the greatest system of organized thought which 
the mind of man had built up for itself in the Graeco-Roman 
world before the coming of Christianity.” Far nearer the truth is 
Professor Santayana’s cavalier dictum that the reader of Plato 
and Aristotle need not greatly concern himself with any of the 
post-Aristotelian philosophies. They may be interesting as human 
documents, but intellectually and spiritually they are on a dis- 
tinctly lower plane. The Stoics were not the rationalists of the 
Moncure D. Conway type for which Professor Murray seems to 
take them. The earlier Stoics were pedants. The later Stoics, who 
do edify, were half Platonists. But panegyric is more interesting 
than discrimination. And this lecture has had wide vogue both as 
good reading and as propaganda. As Emerson says, “‘ Who cares 
what the fact was, when we have thus made a constellation of it to 
hang in heaven?” The simple “principle that Nothing but Good- 
ness is Good,” from which Professor Murray deduces the Stoic 
ethics, was not enunciated by the philosopher to whom he attrib- 
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utes it, nor did it mean what he interprets it to mean. The charm- 
ing lecture on “Poesis and Mimesis”’ similarly tempts Kipling’s 
critical devil to whisper: “It’s pretty, but is it sre?” Professor 
Murray urges us when we are puzzled by the classics “‘to be literal 
and exact and entirely disregard elegance.” But “not here, O 
Apollo, are haunts meet for thee.”’ His experiment in literal and 
exact translation of a sentence from the beginning of the Poetics 
inserts nine words that are neither in the language nor the thought 
of the original. Aristotle neither says nor means that the different 
kinds of poetry “are as a matter of fact (not makings but) imita- 
tions”; nor does he say that history makes imitations of what did 
happen. Professor Murray, of course, is aware of this. As he says 
in the lecture on “Literature as Revelation,” he belongs to the 
class that “does not really much like the process of reading, but 
reads because it wants to get somewhere.” He preaches the 
Religio Grammatici with unction and eloquence, but he himself 
is something that the world prizes more highly than it does 
any grammaticus, even in the broader ancient use of the 
word. 

The remaining papers of the volume belong to the journalistic 
or propagandist literature of what “The Atlantic Monthly”’ calls 
“the New World.” One of them dates from the Boer War, and 
the author apologizes for “a certain ferocity of tone, which ex- 
presses the feelings of the liberal minority in England at the time.” 
Professor Murray’s conception of ferocity, like Wordsworth’s 
notion of inebriety, is inadequate. But I do find in the paper much 
of the radical logic and rhetoric of the past twenty years, and the 
familiar radical clichés, culminating in the incongruous list that 
associates Plato and Emerson with Tolstoi, Walt Whitman, and 
Rousseau. 

When under pressure of the great war, the line was sharply 
drawn, and it was a question of saving England, Professor Murray 
promptly rallied to the “right,” and his reasoning became direct 
and lucid, his logic trenchant and sound. And for this his former 
American radical admirers bracketed him with Wilamowitz as a 
typical reactionary classicist. They now are eager to welcome him 
back to the fold. But does he belong there? And if there were a 
new line-up, say, on the issue of Communism and Soviet Revolu- 
tion, would he join them or recoil? The answer is obvious. Why 
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then will he play with the rhetoric of opinions, from whose prac- 
tical applications he would shrink? 
Pau SHorey, 
University of Chicago. 


MAGIC, SCIENCE, AND RELIGION 


Oricin AND Evotution or Re icion, dy E. WasHsurn Hopkins, 
Yale University Press. 

A History or Macic anD EXPERIMENTAL ScIENcE, by Lynn THorn- 
DIKE, 2 vols., Macmillan Co. 

Tue GoLpEN Bouau, dy Sir J. G. Frazer, Macmillan Co. 


Proressor Hopkins is a specialist in Sanskrit and comparative 
philology who long ago passed beyond the confines of purely lin- 
guistic study into that of social institutions, chiefly religious. His 
widening interests have led him into ranges represented by his 
former books on the religions and epics of India and by numerous 
shorter publications upon this or that detail of custom or belief. 
It is but natural that his new volume on the “Origin and Evolu- 
tion of Religion” should bear the stamp of his major interest and 
should show him particularly versed in what has to do with India. 
The author treats rather briefly of theories of religious origins, 
sweeping Tylor and Spencer off the board somewhat cavalierly; 
and he dismisses Frazer in a paragraph or so, suggesting, after 
Durkheim, “that magic is the child of religion rather than that 
religion is the child of magic.” One might agree with that without 
passing Frazer by forthwith. Professor Hopkins thinks that Durk- 
heim, i in turn, “ ignores or minimizes beyond reason the individual 
in favor of the group.” One may hold no brief for Durkheim, whose 
work may strike him as viscous and muddy, and yet be unwill- 
ing to accord him the attention he here receives, and still believe 
that there is something in the contention that, if there is to be any 
science of society, the aggregate must be studied for itself. 
Succeeding this foray into theory there follow twenty-eight 
solid chapters upon animal worship, ancestor worship, sacrifice, 
priests, trinities, and other topics, upon which the author’s special 
knowledge of India casts an especially instructive light. The stu- 
dent will find here a good body of facts and explanations upon 


which he can rely. The last chapter, being upon “the reality of 


religion,” registers the personal convictions of the writer, for he 
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concludes as follows: “Religion itself, in whatever we are pleased 
to call its mystic phase, is the experience in which the soul 
becomes conscious of itself as one with the divine soul. It is an 
experience which can convince only him who experiences it, but 
to him the proof is irrefragable and not to be gainsaid.” 

Perhaps the keynote to Professor Thorndike’s “History of 
Magic and Experimental Science” is found in the now generally 
accepted contention of Frazer and others that modern science 
is an outgrowth from primitive magic. Few scholars are competent 
to pass critically upon this learned treatise, with its long array 
of sources. As a layman turns over its pages, he cannot but 
compare it with a former set of two volumes which have brought 
emancipation of spirit to many men who are no longer young 

Andrew D. White’s “History of the Warfare of Science with 
Theology in Christendom.” I do not know how better to give 
my opinion of Thorndike’s work than by setting it up beside 
the older book. 

The impression left by these volumes is that they might be said 
to constitute a sort of casebook for White’s treatise; they contain 
vast masses of detailed materials corroborative of the conclusions 
drawn by White from much less evidence. This means that White’s 
book is, in comparison, a general work — a fact betrayed by his 
very chapter-headings — for instance, “From Magic to Medi- 
cine” — while Thorndike’s is particular. The latter heads most of 
his chapters with proper names: not only Seneca and Ptolemy, who 
are recognizable by a layman, but Aelion, Solinus, and Horapollo; 
not merely Abélard and Roger Bacon, but Cecco dj Ascoli, Daniel 
of Morley, and Kiranides. We meet no such battery of personalities 
in White. The detail offered by Thorndike is wonderfully copious; 
it is derived from much reading in manuscripts and obscure books; 
it presents the results of painstaking and avid researth.. It is in 
such respects an exemplar of investigation into materials that 
leaves White’s book following afar off. 

It is no criticism of Professor Thorndike’s enterprise to say th at 
White’s scope and perspective lend to his book a quality of spa- 
ciousness that a more detailed work, by its very nature, cannot 
hope to attain. White cites enough evidence to persuade any mind 
not prepossessed. Thorndike carries many more guns of erudition, 
but his killings are not likely to be as numerous. When this has 
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been said, the whole case has virtually been stated. Thorndike’; 
is a piece of scholarship, and a very fine example indeed of schol. 
arly method. It is imposing; it creates respect. White’s volumes 
are an eloquent demonstration of salient truths which light up, 
both backward and forward, the path trodden darkly by anxious 
humanity from ignorance into insight. Thorndike is workmanlike 
in the best sense; White was an intellectual emancipator of 
considerable stature, with the purpose and the fire of one who 
deliberately assaults prejudice, well witting of the peril. Both 
works are notable, but there is some such difference in their con- 
ception and spirit. After White, men are quite ready for Thorn- 
dike, with his wide range of unexciting confirmatory evidence. 

Professor Thorndike knew what he wanted to do, and could 
doubtless have outlined, before he began to write, some such 
comparison between his project and purposes and those of Presi- 
dent White. The comparison here made is not intended at all as a 
criticism, but as a device in description. The defect of Thorndike’s 
book is that his chapters read somewhat like disconnected mono- 
graphs on various men. The several Gerberts and Michael Scots 
pass in review before us in rather monotonous single file, open 
formation. They are all going in the same direction, right enough, 
and we know where they are coming out — if not otherwise, then 
because White and others have shown us on their more sketchy, 
but quite understandable, maps; but our eyes are upon the men 
rather than the movement, and we tire somewhat as they, little 
and big, troop by. A casebook, however trustworthy and ad- 
mirable, does not hold attention like a narrative or a topic-wise 
demonstration. Thorndike’s book is an excellent reference-book 
for rather advanced students of social institutions; it is not the 
place to which to send young men in order that they may get 
points of view and perspective. 

Both of the authors whom we have been comparing could have 
set their acts before a more suggestive background if they had 
possessed more of the sweep over the whole course of social evolu- 
tion exhibited by the aged scholar who has now presented the 
world, in so graceful a form, with the quintessence of his many 
volumes on primitive beliefs. Frazer’s original multiplicity of 
volumes represents a veritable encyclopedia of primitive religion 
— no less. His cases are so numerous and so apt that any worker in 
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his vicinity would like to have them all on cards to shuffle about 
for many purposes. His life-long pursuit of a puzzle set in Roman 
tradition is a cheerful thing to contemplate, and an edifying. His 
shrewd urbanity, behind which often a kindly irony seems to 
lurk, is downright engaging. One likes his cases and his casual 
comments, it may well be, better than his more pretentious theo- 
ries; but it is impossible not to enjoy his quest of the Golden 
Bough along with him; and this one-volume condensation of the 
results of a quiet lifetime of study, presented in a form so genuinely 
fascinating to any reflective human being, and even to the unre- 
flectively curious, is an event in both the scientific and the literary 
world. All teachers of literature should read it, and anyone else 
who desires to acquire background. There is here tremendous 
follow-up of the Grove of Nemi motive. There is also an example 
of what an accumulation of evidence can do, even when one is 
inclined at first to doubt the significance, taken separately, of its 
constituent cases. 
A. G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 
CHRONICLES OF PERSONALITY 


DamaAGED Souts, /y GAMALIEL Braprorp, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Barnum, dy M. R. Werner, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


PeruaPs it is the paucity of great novels that is turning readers 
more and more to biography and memoirs. It is a healthy reaction 
to reality, yet such work as Mr. Bradford’s is animated to a cer- 
tain extent by the spirit of fiction. Fielding’s opinion that every- 
thing in history is false except the names and dates while every- 
thing in a novel is true except those necessary evils, is perhaps a 
sufficient authority for the modern biographers who insist upon 
letting their imagination play upon their gathered facts. There is, 
of course, nothing new in this attitude. The scientific historian, 
who insisted upon facts first and interest afterwards, had his re- 
ward. But some years ago, there was a reaction against mere 
accuracy, and it brought forth a number of “True Benjamin 
Franklins” and “True Thomas Jeffersons,” some of which were 
original and some of which were good. The aim of these books and 
of volumes like Mr. Bradtord’s and Mr. Werner’s is to present a 
portrait and not a photograph, and in the case of the author of 
26 
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“Damaged Souls,” he has been careful to hold the camera a bit 
askew. 

The method has its obvious advantages. For years the present 
writer assigned as a subject to a college class in composition the 
treatment of historical characters from a point of view different 
from that usually taken, and he recalls with pleasure consequent 
gems, among them a portrait of “Lot’s Wife” which would have 
astounded biblical criticism had it ever been published. The 
dangers inherent in this method are also apparent. To be effective 
the subjects must be sufficiently well known to make popular 
appreciation of the new point of view immediate, and the recon- 
structor of history is tempted to emphasize unduly these undis- 
covered phases of his subjects’ natures or to set up straw men to 
knock down. 

Mr. Bradford has undoubtedly felt himself upon the defensive 
in this last respect, for in his introduction he has explained his 
choice of the “ Damaged Souls” he is endeavoring to rehabilitate. 
It is truly at first glance a strange collection: Benedict Arnold, 
Thomas Paine, Aaron Burr, John Randolph of Roanoke, John 
Brown, P. T. Barnum, Benjamin F. Butler. How different in 
historic importance, in immediate appeal, in permanent interest 
are those “palely damaged, but not completely damned souls.” 
Barnum and Butler seem negligible, Randolph is remote in present 
interest. Paine seems hardly in need of defense, for the country 
he helped to found has lasted, the religion he tried to destroy can 
afford to forget his attacks. But after all the sketches in this well- 
written and stimulating book have been completed, a likeness 
evolves out of the confused events of their lives, a likeness Mr. 
Bradford doubtless felt although he does not express it concretely. 
They are examples of men in whom personality was developed at 
the expense of character. That is why, in moments of temptation, 
Arnold, Burr, and Butler disgraced themselves, in large and in 
little things, while Paine, Randolph, and Brown, brooding too 
intensively, struck at the foundations of religion and government. 

In a book like this, the treatment is of course uneven. Arnold, 
Burr, and Brown are the best portraits, probably because they 
really were damaged souls. The quotation from Burr’s farewell to 
the Senate, “If the Constitution be destined ever to perish by the 
sacrilegious hands of the demagogue or the usurper, which God 
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avert, its expiring agonies will be witnessed on this floor,” almost 
justifies the article alone. And the concluding paragraph on John 
Brown is masterly in its depiction of the influence of Brown on the 
Civil War and on posterity. The portrait of Paine is well drawn, 
and Mr. Bradford rightly shows the lofty aims of that sometimes 
misguided man. He points out, also quite truly, that Paine writes 
in phrases rather than in words. But to one who has read Paine’s 
own works, the essay is a bit disappointing. Perhaps Mr. Bradford 
had to keep his greatest figure down to the level of the others to 
prevent him from escaping altogether from the common cate- 
ory. 

. Randolph's portrait is disappointing for another reason. Mr. 
Bradford does not understand the southern landholder. He speaks 
of Randolph as though he contained a “multiplicity of conflicts” 
within him, because “he was a slaveholder and a lover of liberty” 
‘an aristocrat and a lover of democracy,” because he denounced 
the slave trade and yet hated abolitionists. Such apparent incon- 
sistencies did not bother Randolph. In his conception of society, a 
few leaders ruled by right of superior intelligence the rest of man- 
kind, who were equal to each other and who were relieved of all 
responsibility, who were to be protected as well as governed, 
and whose rights their leaders would allow no one to infringe 
but themselves. It is the clan theory of society and it differs 
radically from that which Mr. Bradford understands as de- 
mocracy. Yet it is democracy of a certain kind, and we may be 
sure that its workings caused Randolph no spiritual disturb- 
ance. 

If the article on Barnum appeals to us least, it is because its 
subject is of no great significance. And this is the reason why Mr. 
Werner’s “Life of Barnum” seems relatively of less value than 
Mr. Bradford’s collection of portraits. For, after all, a biography 
should have an important figure. Barnum was notorious, but not 
significant. He contributed nothing of permanence to our civili- 
zation, his methods brought discredit to America at times and in 
nearly every particular he is an example of the transitory. Mr. 
Werner has endeavored to sift the many statements of the different 
editions of Barnum’s autobiography and to supplement these and 
check them by other statements. A picture of Barnum emerges 
from the book, and with that the author is principally concerned. 
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It is a question, however, whether Mr. Bradford does not give us 
in a few pages all that is really necessary concerning P. T. Barnum, 
and there is little difference in the two pictures. Mr. Werner has a 
certain skill in depicting the associations of the showman in New 
York. Of the theatrical history of the time he gives us practically 
nothing, and indeed Barnum was not intimately concerned with 
the legitimate theatre. But such a misstatement as that in which 
Mr. Werner gives to Jack Diamond the credit of being the first 
dancer of negro dances in this country, makes us suspect the 
accuracy of other statements, not so obviously incorrect. Our 
principal unfavorable criticism of Mr. Werner’s “Life of Barnum” 
is, however, its tone. He feels that he has to be smart and such 
remarks as “‘The Herald wrote: ‘Jenny Lind is the most popular 
woman in the world at this moment, — perhaps the most popular 
that ever was in it.’ In the excitement of the moment the Herald 
apparently forgot the Virgin Mary,” are indicative of a lack of 
taste, at least, upon the author’s part. 

The two books are more easy to contrast than to compare. Mr. 
Bradford’s distinction of style is wanting in Mr. Werner’s book. 
But they both illustrate the biography of personality. And in this 
day when we are suffering from an excess of personality and a lack 
of character, in public and private life, perhaps the representation 
of damaged personalities may not be without its significance. 

ARTHUR Hosson Quiny. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


A REALIST AND TWO IDEALISTS 


Tue Puitosopny or Humanism, dy Viscount Hatpane, Yale Univer- 


sity Press. 
Martrer, Lire, Minn, anp Gop, 4y R. F. Atrrep Hoernié. = Har- 


court, Brace & Co. 
ScepTicisM AND ANIMAL FaitH, 4y Georce Santayana, Charles 


Scribner's Sons. 


“Tue Puitosopuy or HumanisM” is a sort of sequel to Viscount 
Haldane’s previous volume, “The Reign of Relativity.” The title 
raises expectations that are not fulfilled. There is little of hu- 
manism in the book, and a great deal of abstract discussion, not 
enlivened either by concrete applications or by graces of style. 
The author has read widely and industriously in certain fields of 
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science, particularly among German works arising out of the 
physical theory of relativity. Some of the chapters come to be 
almost annotated bibliographies of the literature he has read. 
And the annotations pretty uniformly take the shape of vague 
suggestions of how pleasingly all this falls into place in the au- 
thor’s metaphysical scheme. The essence of this scheme is the 
thesis that there are grades of reality, each of which is identical 
with a grade of knowledge, and each endowed with its own ap- 
propriate categories, so that what is true on one level is false 
or meaningless on the next—a most convenient scheme to 
enable one to admit inconvenient scientific truths and then a 
moment later deny them again. 

Beside these chapters, there are others devoted to physics, 
biology, and psychology. The most merit resides in the chapter 
on biology, which neatly sums up certain conclusions published 
elsewhere at more length by the author’s brother. The thesis is, of 
course, the irreducibility of the life stage of reality to the lower 
categories of physics and chemistry, and is thus a defense of 
vitalism. As here described, the vitalist is not one who introduces 
some mystic explanation in terms of life-force; but is one who 
simply describes as nearly as he can, and insists upon the unique- 
ness of, those phenomena which appear wherever life is. His 
opponent, the mechanist, it is, who is the metaphysician, striving 
to achieve a paradoxical transformation that shall reveal life as 
something different from what life seems observationally to be. 
In this chapter the author writes really effectively, because his 
specific illustrations are kept in the forefront. 

Lord Haldane’s range of information is extraordinary, his 
understanding of difficult theories is the fruit of much earnest 
pondering, and yet the total result of so much reading and such 
long thought and speculation, as it here stands recorded in this 
book, is small. 

Professor Hoernlé is like Haldane an idealist and, more par- 
ticularly, a follower of the late Bernard Bosanquet. Though now 
in South Africa, his brilliant powers as a teacher of philosophy 
are not unknown in this country, where he was for several years 
a teacher at Harvard. His book is intended for the thoughtful 
layman in philosophy, who would like to know what topics are 
now most discussed by philosophers, and what is being said 
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about them. Unlike Haldane’s rather labored discussions, Hoernlé 
writes so directly and so well that the chapters seem only too 
brief. For just when the plot has thickened enough to get the 
reader interested, Professor Hoernlé drops one subject and hur. 
ries on to an equally brief sketch of something else. His useful 
annotated bibliographies are a partial compensation, for they 
direct the reader to more lengthy, if also at times more tangled 
and obscure, discussions of the same topics. 

Professor Hoernlé’s point of view is eclectic and widely sym- 
pathetic, “synoptic” he calls it. It lends itself easily to such a 
sweeping introductory survey as is here undertaken. The first 
chapter deals with the achievements and growing prestige of 
science. Chapter two, which attempts to make out that physical 
science itself is tending to grow less materialistic, contrasts in- 
terestingly with Santayana. Controversies about the nature of 
life and of mind occupy the next two chapters, and the book 
closes with an attractive section on religion and philosophy. All 
the chapters are animated by a common sympathetic and “synop- 
tic” tendency, and a refusal to admit that the world can be 
divided into Haldane’s or Santayana’s compartments. The 
philosopher, as Hoernlé sees him, is one who assembles all the 
evidence, and false philosophies are false not so much in what 
they say, as in the fact that they leave out some aspect or other 
of the full concrete reality of things. 

Where Professor Hoernlé talks to beginners about philosophers 
and scientists, and hopes for a new synthesis, Professor Santayana 
philosophizes in his own way, defying other philosophers, and 
challenging current tendencies. He makes it only too evident 
that Hoernlé’s synoptic synthesis of all existent doctrines will be 
no easy matter to achieve. The appearance of his book, “Scepti- 
cism and Animal Faith,” is a real event in the philosophical 
world. In it Santayana has published an expansion of his last 
lectures before leaving Harvard in Ig11. It is to be continued 
in a sequel, the whole work constituting a naturalistic or materi- 
alistic system of philosophy. The substance is still that of 1911, 
though distinctly different in emphasis from those earlier pub- 
lications by which he is generally known. And furthermore, a 
dozen years of pondering, combined with the care of shaping his 
thoughts into suitable form for a book, have wrought a trans- 
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formation in the style that makes the thoughts themselves seem 
richer and more compelling. 

Here is a volume that is unique in quality among recent philo- 
sophical writings. A flash of epigram lightens the most abstract 
discussions. Pages of unnecessary repetitions seem all too short 
as the reader is lured on and on by the novelty and beauty of 
the phrases. No one else living can write philosophy like this. 
He fascinates us as even the Santayana of former years could not. 
Utterly unfair to his opponents, insinuating that their opinions 
have a direct connection with their mental deficiencies, he says 
the most biting things in a manner so bland and urbane and 
almost condoling, that we are sure his opponents will want to 
thank him for concealing from the public the actual abysses of 
their mental degradation. He is so anxious to guard every point 
and reply to every thoughtless objection, that he is enabled quietly 
to evade the real difficulties of his position, and nevertheless 
baffle even the trained philosopher watching for weak links in 
the chain of his deductions. He leaves the more trustful reader 
in no doubt that he at least, unlike the idealist Haldane and 
Hoernlé, is open-eyed to look upon the world as it really is, and 
intellectually honest enough to tell the cruel truth about it. We 
may well believe that this book, too remote in subject from taxes 
and the price of sugar to interest the casual reader, more remote 
indeed than most of Santayana’s own writings, will none the less 
find its audience, and be a delight to many an embryo philosopher. 
And perchance if some of them try to imitate the finish and beauty 
of his style, as well as the peculiarities of his point of view, we 
shall have cause to be thankful. 

Mr. Santayana’s world is in three parts — like Gaul, he used to 
say — or perhaps better, like a layer cake, only that the layers 
are quite unequal in size and consistency. There is the gigantic 
miscellaneous lower layer of Essences, containing everything that 
is, and everything that could by devils and angels be imagined, 
the realm of all the possible. And on that is a smaller but solider 
layer of Substance or Matter, containing in part the same ingre- 
dients as the lower layer, but somehow solider, and furnishing 
what unity there may be in the structure of things. And on top 
of this almost indigestible mass there is fortunately Conscious- 
ness, which is not so much a third layer, as it is a peculiarly thin 
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but delicious icing, imperfectly spread over the top of things, 
If eaten along with the rest of the cake, it gives something of its 
own flavor to the whole. But idealist philosophers are those who 
like to lick off this icing and ignore the solid food beneath, and 
thus fall victims to spiritual indigestion. It may be said, however, 
that in some passages of the present book, Mr. Santayana rather 
suggests that Consciousness is not so much a stuff, or even a 
William Jamesian “stream of thought,” playing over life as the 
rainbow plays over the blind rush of the waters and the roaring 
surf, as it is a beholder, an eye that sees, analogous to those 
really disembodied Spectators of the Samkhya school of Hindu 
philosophers, who, beholding the fantastic transformations of 
Matter, confuse themselves therewith, and follow Matter’s doings 
with an unnecessary anxiety. 

This philosophy built of mud and rainbows, of matter and 
mirage, reiterating over and over the words of Goethe, “In the 
superficial iridescence of things our life is set,” is the effort of an 
aesthete, convinced of the scientific truth of materialism, so to 
limit materialism as to make room for art. Consciousness is a 
by-product and not a cause; but it adds all the values to things, 
and all the values it adds are aesthetic values. Among these 
values themselves Santayana would establish a supremacy for 
the values of the plastic arts, as they seek to catch and fixate 
something eternal amidst the apparent rush of change — he 
would even play with logical fallacies, to make out that change 
itself, being forever change, is forever the same. In the superficial 
iridescence of things Santayana’s heart and philosophy themselves 
are set; and if he at this point ceases to be skeptical, but has the 
animal faith dogmatically to believe that mind is not a cause, 
but that blind nature and whirling atoms wrote Mr. Santayana’s 
books, it is because he wants it so, because he wants to prove 
that other goods than those he loves have no deep roots in the 
universe. These other goods, moral personality and social loyalty, 
seem to him but means and often hindrances to the private goods 
he seeks; and he is the more persuaded that they have no deep 
roots in the universe, because they have no deep roots in Mr. 
Santayana himself. 

Harry Topp Coste.Lo. 


Trinity College, Hartford. 
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SIX BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


RooraBaGA Stories, dy Cart SanpBurc, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Tue Voyaces OF Dr. Douirrie, 6y HucH Lortina, F. 4. Stokes Co. 
SHAKESPEARE AND THE Heart OF A CHILD, dy GERTRUDE SLAUGHTER, 


Macmillan Co. 
BATTLES AND ENCHANTMENTS, dy Norreys JeEPHsSON O’Conor, 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Tue Cuttpren Wuo Fo.iowep THE Piper, dy Papraic Cotum, 


Macmillan Co. 
Two Litre Misocynists, dy Carr Spittever, Henry Holt & Co. 


Two of the books before me are by explorers of strange lands. 
Carl Sandburg tells about the Rootabaga country, and Hugh 
Lofting about Popsipetel and other unappreciated places, throw- 
ing in as good measure a description of a journey over the floor of 
the ocean all the way from Brazil to Europe. Both of these men 
write as though they believe what they are writing. It is the only 
way to create fantasy and to hold the attention of children. Both 
have the downright method and the persuasive, authentic voice 
of the story-teller. 

Mr. Sandburg’s Rootabaga country is the great American corn- 
belt with little to retard the sweep of the wind across its prairies. 
The Village of Cream Puffs is blown away by that wind. “It is a 
light little village on the upland corn prairie many miles past the 
sunset in the West.” It blows away, flutters at the end of a long 
string, and is pulled back when the wind has had all the fun it 
wants. I have been homesick for this village as though I had once 
lived there through many contented days. I think it is a village of 
minstrels singing to people who want to listen. 

These fantastic tales have the precise folk quality of many lives 
lived and much wisdom gathered and spent. They are vigorous and 
subtle and merry. They are told in a rhythmical prose as highly 
organized as Mr. Sandburg’s poetry. Very often they are poetry. 
He uses old words as they have never been used before and new 
words of his own. He creates names. It is a language by itself. 
Repetitive words and phrases are interwoven and parallel con- 
structions used, frequently based upon the magical three-times- 
and-out of the fairy tales. Rhythms carry the mood and fascinate 
the ear. I wonder whether people who have not heard this poet 
read his own stories know how they rise and fall like the wind 
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blowing, how they whisper sometimes and shout sometimes. The 
repeated phrases, having degrees of emphasis, are distinct colors, 
I believe that imaginative children recognize and respond to the 
irony and the humor of this writing. 

“Do you wish a ticket to go away and come back,” asks the 
poet gravely, “or do you wish a ticket to go away and never come 
back?” 

Mr. Lofting has Dr. Dolittle go away and come back. Children 
who know the Animals’ Own Doctor through the two books about 
him would not want him to buy a ticket to go away and never come 
back. In the book of “ Voyages” Tommy Stubbins, a cobbler’s son, 
tells of a journey with the doctor from their home, Puddleby-on- 
the-Marsh. This is a little town with a river running through it. 
Sailing ships may follow this river like a street. “When they got 
round the bend in the river and the water was hidden from view, 
you could still see their huge brown sails towering over the roofs 
of the town, moving onward slowly like some gentle giants that 
walked among the houses without noise.” This mystery of sails 
and roofs is the kind of picture which the artist-author sees in his 
own way but must allow us to see in ours. I have heard an argu- 
ment between two young readers about the color of those sails. 
Weren’t they cinnamon sails, or something nearer red? In the 
same earnest fashion they have discussed the plumage of the 
parrot, Polynesia, and what things were seen under the sea through 
the transparent shell of the marvellous snail. 

Mr. Lofting makes many delightful drawings for his books, but 
he will not always commit himself. He offers his inventions with 
a gentle humor and with the kindliness of Dr. Dolittle at his kind- 
est. But he knows what to leave to his readers. 

Mrs. Slaughter has done an ingenious thing in her book,“ Shake- 
speare and the Heart of a Child.” To tell of a little girl’s happy 
adventures with a dozen or more of Shakespeare’s plays and to 
make phrases and whole passages of the plays familiar to young 
readers, is an admirable achievement. Perhaps it is the fault of 
Mr. Lofting and of Mr. Sandburg that the book seems to me a little 
obvious in its manner. It is too explicit. More might have been left 
to the children who love to improvise and to pretend. But it. has 
charm of association and of intention. 

Norreys Jephson O’Conor has made a really valuable addition 
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to the body of Irish legend in his book, “Battles and Enchant- 
ments.” He has a love of this material retold from the early Gaelic 
literature, which may be discerned both in his choice and arrange- 
ment of it, and in occasional delicate emphasis betraying the poet. 
There is a simple dignity in the telling of these tales, a dignity alto- 
gether winning. I like best the story of the Dagda and his harp. 
In another, ““The Passing of the Dedannans,” one comes with 
pleasure upon a translation of the chant of Amergin beginning — 


I am the wind blowing over the sea. 


The only thing I miss in Mr. O’Conor’s excellent book is color. 
] wish that he might finish certain of these episodes in that enamel 
of gold and red-gold and green used by the unknown author of 
“Sir Gawaine and the Green Knight.” 

Mr. Padraic Colum has no hesitation about color. From the 
description of the pied dress of the Piper, a gaiety not of music 
alone runs through the story of the children who followed him 
through the mountain into the Wood of Daylight-Gone. “The 
Piper played, and a light came out of the pipes he held.” Among 
the children who follow are many out of old nursery-tales. Led by 
the Piper who is Mercury, they find many friends: Silvanus with a 
bag of nuts between his knees, many-voiced Faunus, Janus with 
“one face bent to the ground and the other face watching the star 
above.” That star recurs like a refrain. After all, a poet has de- 
signed this exquisite fantasy. There is humor, too, both of situa- 
tion and detail. The dogs of the rat-ridden town, meeting people on 
the streets after the Piper has played the rats out of existence, wag 
their congratulations. 

Gerold and Hansli and Gesima would have followed the Piper 
with great satisfaction. They are the children of another book, 
“Two Little Misogynists,” by Carl Spitteler. What an unfortunate 
title for a finely wrought and most lovable work! Gerold and Hansli 
never dream that they are misogynists. A grown-up label, and 
somewhat overwhelming. Swiss villages clinging to the precipice 
edges and all but sliding into the ravines of the charming drawings 
in this book, are the background for picturesque and amusing in- 
cident in the lives of these two. Gesima enters on stilts, a fact dis- 
tinctly in her favor. All are quite real, quite convincing. Something 
gracious and a little whimsical in the style of the telling reminded 
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me of the joy I had in reading “A Little Boy Lost” by W. H, 
Hudson. 
I know that these books for children were written for me, too, 
Grace Hazarp Conk Lino, 
Smith College. 


LEADERS OF LOST CAUSES 


Tue Decapence oF Europe, dy Francesco Nitti, Henry Holt & Co, 
Tue Wor tp Crisis, by Winston CuurcuiLL, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
WHITHER France? WHITHER Europe? dy JosepH CalLiaux, 4. J. 


Knopf. 

THE Katser’s Memoirs, 6y WitHELM II, Harper & Brothers. 

ComPaRATIVE History, 1878-1914, 6y THE Ex-Emperor oF Ger. 
MANY, Robert M. McBride & Co. 

My War Experiences, by THE ForMER Crown Prince oF Germany, 
Robert M. McBride & Co. 


THERE is a motto of a famous organization far removed from the 
exalted circles in which the authors of these volumes live, move, 
and have their being — or did — that has peculiar application 
here. It is that “‘a man may be down but he is never out.” Not, 
at least, while the presses run. It is natural, indeed it seems in- 
evitable, for one who has played his part in the public eye to 
believe that the public is still interested in him when he no longer 
occupies the stage. It is no less natural for him to wish to set his 
case before the world, and gain as favorable verdict from posterity 
as his literary skill permits. He takes his appeal from the present 
to the future, and sometimes that appeal is allowed. Even the 
great Napoleon did not disdain this last resource of overthrown 
greatness. It is peculiarly interesting, therefore, to consider this 
group of leaders of what are for the moment at least lost causes, 
these footnotes of history. 

Some years ago I suggested in this magazine that if one wished 
to know why there was a war he need only to read six books, all 
German. One might almost reduce that now to one. He needs 
only to read the Kaiser’s memoirs. Not that the late Emperor was, 
perhaps, the precise cause of the war. But seldom, if ever, is there 
to be found in so brief a compass the epitomized spirit which lay 
behind the conflict, the extraordinary psychology — or obsession 
— which the world has come to recognize as the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the German people. To serve its ends of mingled 
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ambition and suspicion — the “inferiority complex,” as it has 
been unkindly described — every fact of history, every activity 
of politics, has been interpreted as jealousy, or rivalry, or hatred, 
or envy, or conspiracy against Germany. It needs no further com- 
ment on such a state of mind than to observe that while it has 
been said that Admiral Mahan’s works were the chief influence 
behind the development of German sea power, it appears that 
Professor Usher’s volume on Pan-Germanism seems to have pro- 
foundly influenced, or misled, Germany’s foreign policy. Nowhere 
in the world probably is there to be found a more extraordinary 
misconception of world politics, and especially the policy of the 
United States, than in the Emperor’s insistence that there was a 
“secret agreement” between the other powers, especially this 
country, Great Britain, and France, to overthrow Germany — as 
far back as 1897! This, apparently, on the testimony of Professor 
Usher, as interpreted by the Kaiser. 

But the fact is that the world at large was far less interested in 
Germany and her ruler than the Germans and William the Second 
believed. Who now cares much about the war experiences of the 
late Crown Prince? Those experiences, we have been led to believe, 
however exciting to the subject of them, were neither so extraor- 
dinary, nor so important, certainly not so effective, as that dis- 
credited commander thought, and apparently still thinks. His 
book helps to explain some things which were tolerably obvious 
before. 

But there are here three volumes which do explain many 
things. The violent pro-German, anti-French attitude of Nitti 
finds nowhere clearer expression than in his own pages, and it 
explains, among other things, Signor Nitti, his past, his present, 
and, it may be, his future. No less the extraordinary, clever volume 
of the stormy petrel of French politics, M. Caillaux, indicates, 
not, indeed, the obscure past of that now discredited politician, 
but at least why that past was possible. It is frankly a bid for his 
return to power. Had we no other lamp to guide our feet than 
these pages, we might believe that there could conceivably be 
some justification for his appeal. But too much lies behind. Were 
that expunged from the record we could well believe that so 
forceful, so clear-sighted, so persuasive a personality might come 
back. For he, almost alone, seems to have some dim conception of 
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the new politics. If he would only tell all he knows, he would 
achieve an immortality beyond even his own dreams. 

Winston Churchill, though he tells much, and tells it well, 
hardly commits that indiscretion. If Caillaux tells us more of the 
future than of the past, Churchill clears up many points of history, 
with scarcely less cleverness, and perhaps more authority. No. 
where is there to be found a clearer, more readable statement of 
many disputed problems in British naval activities, nowhere more 
interesting side-lights on many phases of politics, both civil and 
military, than here. 

And as one lays down the last of these volumes, he is strongly 
moved by one reflection. How rapidly the truth is coming to 
light! We may not have, we may never have, open covenants 
openly arrived at; but one thing is certain. We are infinitely 
better informed of the late war within five years of its close than 
men were of the Napoleonic wars fifty years after Waterloo. 
There is no stronger proof that we live in a new age, the age of 
publicity; pitiless, if you like, but popular. Everything is now 
everybody’s business. It is the great characteristic of democracy. 
And there is no greater proof of the emergence of that phase of 
political development which we call public opinion than that so 
many men of so many minds, so wide variation in rank, nation- 
ality, point of view, and character, thus appeal to world opinion. 
That we live in an age of publicity is an observation which is 
neither novel nor original. But this internationalism in publicity 
is both new and remarkable; and the appearance of so many 
books of this character in the United States is one proof, among 
many, that this country is, consciously and unconsciously, be- 
coming a part of that world public which all future politics and 
politicians must, in some sort, take into account. 

Wizsur C. Assorr. 


Harvard University. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 


HE following list of recent books is suggested by the article 
on “The Humor of Max Beerbohm” in this number of Tue 


YALE REVIEW: 


Tuincs New AnpD Otp, dy Max Beersoum, Doubleday, Page Co. 

A Survey, 6y Max Beersoum, Doubleday, Page Co. 

RosseTTI AND His Circe, by Max Beersoum, Doubleday, Page Co. 

ZuLEIKA Dosson, by Max Beersoum, Boni & Liveright. 

A CuristMas GARLAND, dy Max Beersoum, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

More, dy Max Beersoum, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Seven Men, 6y Max Beersoum, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Yer Acatn, 6y Max Beersoum, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Anp Even Now, dy Max Beersoum, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Happy Hypocrite, dy Max Beersoum, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Max BeERBouM IN Perspective, 6y Bonun Lyncu, 4. 4. Knopf. 

OversET, by FRANKLIN P. Apams, Doubleday, Page Co. 

SincLE BLessepNEss, by GeorcE Ape, Doubleday, Page Co. 

Tue Cottecror’s Wuatnot, Anonymous, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

Timotuy Tussy’s JourNAL, Anonymous, George H. Doran Co. 

On, dy Hitarre Bettoc, George H. Doran Co. 

Love Conquers ALL, dy Rosert C. Bencutey, Henry Holt & Co. 

Latest Tu1nc, by ALEXANDER Biack, Harper & Brothers. 

FRIGHTFUL Pays, dy Cuarces S. Brooks, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Pieces oF Hate, by Heywoop Broun, George H. Doran Co. 

ABANDONED Farmers, dy Irwin S. Coss, George H. Doran Co. 

Tue Marein oF Hesiration, dy Frank M. Corsy, Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue CHEERFUL Giver, dy SamueL McCuorp Crotuers, Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 

Tue Crow’s Nest, dy Ciarence™ S. Day, Jr., 4. 4. Knopf. 

GicoLo, 6y Epna Ferber, Doubleday, Page & Co. 

GirtH Controt, dy Henry T. Finck, Harper & Brothers. 

WinpFALLs, dy ALFrep G. Garpiner, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Lemons & Poppies, by GERTRUDE S. GERTRUDE, Thomas Seltzer. 

Litrte Rays or Moonsuine, dy A. P. Hersert, 4. 4. Knopf. 

NEITHER HERE NOR THERE, dy Ottver Herrorp, George H. Doran Co. 

In THE NEIGHBORHOOD oF Murray HI, by Ropert C. Ho..ipay, 
George H. Doran Co. 
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Say Ir witH O11, dy Rinc Larpner, and Say It witn Bricks, by 
Nina Witcox Putnam, George H. Doran Co. 

Over THE Foort.icuts, y StEPHEN B. Leacock, Dodd, Mead & Co, 

You Know Wuart Peopte Arg, dy E. V. Lucas, Little, Brown & Co. 

Tue Sportine Lire AND OTHER TRIFLES, by RoBert Lynn, Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

Sonnets TO A Rep-Harrep Lapy, dy Don Marguis, Doubleday, Page 
& Co. 

Our American Humorists, 6y THomas L. Masson, Moffatt, Yard & 
Co. 

Ir I May, dy A. A. Minne, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Tue Powper oF Sympatuy, 4y CuristoPHER Mor ey, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

As I Like It, dy Witt1am Lyon Pue ps, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

Tue Stac Cook Book, dy C. Mac Sueripan, George H. Doran Co. 

More Trivia, 6y Locan Pearsa.u Soitu, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Aunt Potty’s Srory or Mankinp, sy Donatp O. Stewart, George 
H. Doran Co. 

SINBAD AND HIS Frienps, dy Simeon Strunsky, Henry Holt & Co. 

THE FAascinaTING STRANGER, 46y BootH Tarkincton, Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

Tue Out.ine oF Everytuinc, 4y Proressor Hector B. Toocoop, 
Little, Brown & Co. 

SARAH OF THE SAHARA, dy Dr. WALTER E. Traprock, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 

Groups AND Coup es, dy Frances L. Warner, Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

An OutTLinE oF Humor, dy Carotyn WELLS, 4. 4. Knopf. 

Ou, Doctor! dy Harry L. Witson, Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. 


ISS GRACE GUINEY, literary executor of Miss Louise 

Imogen Guiney, requests that persons having in their pos- 
session any of Miss Guiney’s letters lend them to her as soon as 
possible for use in a volume of Letters which she is preparing. 
Her address is 10 Holywell, Oxford, England. 





